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Congregational Historical Society 


Meeting in Ebenezer Congregational Church Schoolroom, 


Cardiff. 


In connection with the Autumnal Meeting of the Congregational 
Union at Cardiff, a General Meeting of the Society was held in 
the schoolroom of Ebenezer Congregational church on 28th 
September, 1904. Rev. Dr. Brown presided ; prayer was 
offered by Rev. C. W. SMYRK, of Barnstaple. 

The SECRETARY read a paper prepared by Rev. W. PIERCE, 
on The Marprelate Tracts. The circumstances under which these 
celebrated satires originated were considered at some length, and 
the question of authorship was discussed. The writer was of 
opinion that neither Penry nor Barrow could possibly be the 
author ; and that, though certainty was unattainable, probability 
pointed clearly to Job Throckmorton. 

Rev. G. LYON TURNER, M.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Early Welsh 
Nonconformity as illustrated by the Indulgence of 1672.” 

An interesting discussion followed; and the writers of the 
papers were requested to allow their publication in the Transac- 
tions. It was announced that Rev. A. J. Grieve, M.A., B.D., had 
transcribed the British Museum copy of Penry’s rare tract The 
Aequily of an Humble Supplication, and that Dr. Vernon Bartlet had 
collated the transcript with the Bodleian copy. It was agreed 
that the work should be sent to press immediately. eee 

[Mr. Pierce’s paper will appear in the next issue.] ~— 
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Welsh Nonconformity in 1672 


Union at Cardiff I read a very fragmentary 

and imperfect paper on ‘Welsh Nonconform- 
ity in 1672 as far as it is revealed by the Licence 
Documents in the Record Office.’ I was requested to 
allow its publication in the Transactions of the Con- 
gregational Historical Society. Ihave since so con- 
siderably supplemented my material that on 
revising my paper I have practically re-written it. 
[have transcribed the whole of the documents relat- 
ing to the licences, and with reference to Wales have 
done what I could to make my knowledge of its 
topography detailed and accurate: and, in the 
light thrown by the topography upon the docu- 
ments, have made a summary review of the state 
and distribution of Nonconformity in Wales as 
thus revealed. : 

This is far too copious for a single article. I 
therefore propose, in the present number, to deal 
only with the sources of our information—and to 
reserve for a second article a paper on the infor- 
mation which may thus be gathered. 

Our sources are the original documents in the 
Record Office which refer to the licences ‘ desired’ 
for Wales. Let me present to the reader now a 
few prefatory remarks—on their form, their 
orthography, and their geography : with a complete 
set of transcripts of these documents. A 
classified county index will be appended to the 
next article. 


T the autumnal session of the Congregational 
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And first—their form. The documents are of 
two kinds. First there are the Memoranda of 
Applications for licences, and the signed acknow- 
ledgments of their receipt when actually issued. 
And, second, there are the Entry Books constitut- 
ing a Registry of the licences as officially prepared. 


1. The Memoranda of Applications and Receipts. 
are contained in two large quarto volumes, which 
are stored among the Domestic Series of the State 
Papers for the reign of Charles the Second, and 
are distinguished in that series as Nos. 320 and 321. 

They are not written upon the pages of these 
volumes, however, as are the entries in the entry 
books. They are written on fragments of various 
sizes: some quarto so as to occupy the space of a 
page, others on ordinary sheets of writing paper, 
and others on odd scraps or slips of paper mounted 
on quarto sheets ; so as to make each volume more 
an album than an ordinary book. For purposes 
of reference each has a number pencilled on it. 
Indeed many have two numbers, one at the top 
and the other at the foot—sign, I suppose, of the 
classification of two different librarians. The 
numeration at the top however seems most com- 
plete: and in my tabulation and indexes I have 
referred to these alone. In No. 320 the numbers. 
run from 1 to 305 ; and in No. 321 from 1 to 378. 

For examination of the original documents you 
would therefore have to apply for ‘S. P. Dom. Ser. 
Charles IT. 320 or 321.’ For purposes of reference. 
to my transcripts I call them simply ‘320’ or ‘321, 
and the number that follows is simply the number 
affixed to the fragment thus preserved.. Thus 320 
(36) refers to the single slip of paper numbered 36. 
in vol. 320, which reads—‘ Marmaduke Matthews: 
M.A. of Swanzey Humbly desiers to have a Lycence 
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to Preach to his Congregacons in his owne Dwelling 
House in y® parish of St. Fones of the foresaid 
Towne. Presbyt.’ 

2. The entry books registering the licences 
actually made out are two—distinouished as H.B. 
27, and E.B. 384. With the former, however, we 
need not trouble ourselves for the purpose of this 
paper, as no Welsh licences are registered therein. 

Entry book 388A is a large ledger devoted . ex- 
pressly to this one purpose. Each page is ruled 
with a red line from the top to the bottom about 
an inch and a half from its left hand edge. For 
the first 58 pages, and a third of the 59th, a 
summary of the entry is written in the margin ; 
but in the rest the marginal summary is dropped ; 
and the entry alone is given of the particulars in 
which one licence differs from another and so are 
distinctive of the licence in question. These are 
the names of person, place, and denomination with 
which the blanks of the printed forms had to be 
filled up before the licence was signed and issued. 
For the reader must bear in mind, as shewn in the 
brief article on ‘The Indulgence, 1672,’ in the 
_ September number of the Transactions (pp. 408, 409) 
that the actual licences issued were of 3 forms. 
One was for the ‘teacher of a certaine congre- 
gation’; a second was for ‘Ye Place’ allowed or 
licensed ; and a third was for a ‘teacher in general 
or at large.’ Each of these was printed, leaving 
blanks to be filled in with the particulars of each 
special case. In Form 1 the blanks are for the 
name of the teacher, the name of the place where 
the congregation of ‘which he is to be the teacher 
is ‘allowed ’ to meet, and the name of the denom- 
ination to which the said teacher and congregation 
belong. In Form 2 the blanks are for the name 
of the place to be allowed and of the denomination 
whose members are to gather init. And in Form 
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3 the blanks are for the name of the person and 
his denomination. 
The entries therefore follow one of the 3 follow- 
ing formule :— 
1. The licence to A.B. to be a X Teacher in Y. county Z. 


2. The house of A.B. in Y, Z., licensed to be a X meeting-place. 
3. Licence to A.B. of Y. Z., to be a General X Teacher. 


in the earlier pages, written fully out ; and, in the 
later, more or less abbreviated. For facility of 
reference I have indicated ‘entry book 38A’ by 
the capital letter ‘Ii’ ; the figure that follows is the 
number of the page on which the entry is to be 
found. 

One other thing. After this number indicating 
the page I have added the letters ‘ LI.’ (abbrevi- 
ation for ‘licence issued’) sometimes with a date 
appended, and in other cases with a ‘ ?’ prefixed. 
This I have done for a definite reason. 

It has been taken for granted in many quarters. 
that whenevera licence is entered in the official entry 
book the licence it describes was actually issued. 
This supposition, I think I can shew, is a hasty 
and baseless one. To the greater number of the 
entries a date is affixed—in the earlier pages 
written in full with the year as well as month and 
day; in the later one, very much abbreviated. 
and the year omitted. 

Careful scrutiny shews, however, that the date, 
in most cases, was affixed some appreciable time 
after the entry was made. In some cases the 
handwriting is different ; and in others where the 
handwriting is the same the tint of the ink-marks 
is fainter and more faded. Moreover, in many 
instances, no date is affixed at all—in some parts 
of the book for pages together—and in others, on 
the same page some entries are dated and others 
are not. What is the explanation of the difference ? 
Surely this. As the applications were attended 
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to, by filling in the blanks in the printed forms, 
a memorandum of each was entered in the entry 
book. But before these licence forms, even thus 
filled up, could have any force—as a legal proof 
that the licensee had liberty to teach or to worship 
without peril of suffering from the penal statutes 
against dissenters—they had to be signed above by 
the King himself, and countersigned below by the 
Secretary of State; then, but not till then, the 
blank at the end of the form beginning ‘Given 
&e.,’ was filled in with the date of these signatures, 
and only then the date was also appended to the 
entry in the entry book. 

The entries therefore should be classified as 
‘dated, and ‘undated, and reason suggests that 
only those dated were actually issued. Those 
undated were made out, awaiting signature, but 
up to the time of the closing of the entry book 
were never signed, and therefore never issued. In 
my references, accordingly, I have appended a date 
to the ‘ L.I.’ in the case of all the ‘dated’ ones (so 
that L.I. Sep. 5, for example, means that the 
‘licence’ described was actually ‘issued’ on Sept. 
5, 1672) ; but where the entry was‘ undated,’ I have 
prefixed a ‘ ?’ to it, as a mild way of suggesting 
that it is ‘a question’; (to my own mind, I must 
confess, much more than a question) whether these 
licences were ever issued at all. So much then for 
the form of the documents. 


Il 


And now, a word or two on their orthography. 
It must be borne in mind that the Welsh language 
was as much a foreign language to the officials 
or clerks in the Home Secretary’s offices as Icelandic 
or Chinese.. How the applications were presented 
at Whitehall we do not exactly know. Many must 
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have been made by letter, and, as written by 
Welshmen, the names of places ‘would often 
seem so strange that they might easily be treated 
as mistaken, and needing correction. The doubling 
of the‘l’ would seem very unnecessary to the 
English clerks. It might not unnaturally be 
likened to the ‘ff’ which was still used in 
English instead of the capital F at the beginning 
of proper names. There are no less than 13 names 
in which this mutilation has occurred.* |The 
marvel is that in so many as 9 the Ill has 
been retained.; There are many signs, however, 
that the applications were most of them presented 
personally—in one or two cases by the applicants 
themselves, such as Daniel Higgs and Stephen 
Hughes of Swansea, who seem to have come up to 
London on purpose [we have their signed receipts 
in 320 (235), and 321 (214)], and in many others 
by agents residing in London, such as ‘ Will: . 
Owen’ [321 (237) and (277)] and William Jones 
[321 (373)]. In such cases, no doubt, the names 
were read out by the applicant, and the guttural 
‘h’ became ‘ck,’ the strange dental ‘dd’ became 
‘th,’ the flat ‘f’ became ‘v,’ the vowels ‘i’ and ‘w’ 
became ‘e’ and ‘u,’ or ‘ 0.’ 

And so we get ‘Dickewede’ for ‘ Dihewid, 
‘Mynydd’ becomes ‘Mynyth,’ Llangewydd becomes 
Llangewith, Christionydd becomes Christionate, 
Llanfair is turned into Llanvaire and Llanvaye, 
Llanfabon into Lanvabon, Brefi into Brevy, 
Llanafanfawr into Llanavaure (with a curious 
contraction here), Cynfal into Cynvell, Llangwn 
becomes Langume, and Glascwm becomes Glas- 
comb. Then the C is turned into K, asin Kenarth 


* Lantarnam lLangyby Lantrisen (or Lantrisa) Langume lLanvabon Lanstephan 
Lanvaye Landysilio Lambeder Landewi Lambadarne Lanbister Henlis.. 


+ Lianvaire Llantillo Llangewith Llanavaure Llanvigavin Llandrindod Lianyhangelt 
Liangunlo Llanagryn. : : 
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for Cenarth, Kilgerran for Cilgerran, Kellan for 
Cellan, and Penkader for Pencader ; ‘G’ becomes 
“Cin ‘Goytrehen’ and K in Gelligaer, Kellygare. 
But some of the longer, compounded names have 
given the most trouble, ‘Abergavenny’ loses its 
first syHable right away; and in four entries 
the second half has 4 variants, all wrong-—Berg- 
ueny,’ ‘Bergaveny,’ ‘ Bergeveny,’ and ‘ Borgeveney’ ; 
while ‘Mynyddislwyn’ baffles the clerks entirely. 
It appears as ‘ Mynythstlane,’ ‘Mynythstloy,’ and 
“Monysley. ‘ Aberystruth’ is caricatured into 
‘ Aberythath, ‘Llantarnam’ into‘ Lanterneum’ and 
“Lantarund, ‘Llantrissent’ into ‘ Lantrisa, 
‘ Kenfig’ into ‘ Kneffig, ‘ Llanfair Trefhelygen’ into 
‘Lanvaye Trelygen, ‘Llanfihangel’ into ‘ Llany- 
hangell.’ ‘Llangybi’ becomes ‘Lan Cybi, and 
* Pwllheli’ ‘ Prellhelley’ ; and in one entry ‘ Wrex- 
ham’ is turned into ‘ Wilxham.’ 


ITT 


And now, lastly, a word as to their geography. 
These variations from the truth of names are suffi- 
ciently perplexing to the searcher for the truth of 
fact. But the officials seem to have been as woefully 
ignorant of the topography of Wales as they were 
of herlanguage. As I have hinted already, it is not 
easy, at a glance, to identify ‘Borgueny’ with 
Abergavenny, for instance, or ‘Monysley’ with 
* Mynyddislwyn’ ; nor even to recognise ‘ Llanafan- 
fawr’ in ‘Lanavaure,’ or ‘ Llanfair Trefhelygen ’ 
in ‘Lanvaye Trelygen. I confess that I was put 
off the true scent for some time by the fact that 
‘Goytrehen’ was spelt with an initial ‘C’ (1 
thought I had discovered in Coyty the place 
intended), and it requires some ingenuity and 
knowledge of the language to see ‘ Llanigon’ in 
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‘Kaingon.’* But when, in addition to gross mis- 
spelling, the Whitehall officials assign the places to 
wrong counties, the difficulties of the investigator 
are very much increased. Yet in many cases this 
has been done ; and the searcher for truth, in the 
exercise of his faculty of ‘higher criticism’ must, 
on occasion, feel quite free to re-adjust the official 
allocation to fit the requirements of an otherwise 
insoluble problem. 

When, in one line, so well known a place as 
Swansea is assigned to Pembroke, though in the 
line before it has been rightly placed in Glamorgan, 
and the English Oswestry (Salop) is madea Welsh 
town in Flint, we need not be surprised to find 
Pencarreg, which belongs to Carmarthen, put in 
Cardigan ; or Llangennydd, which is on the western 
border of Gower, Glamorgan, assigned to the ad- 
joining county of Carmarthen. 

Still, when all precautions have been used, and 
all critical freedom has been exercised, some of 
the listed names remain, to my mind, problems 
still unsolved. I can find no trace, in any maps 
or gazetteers I have been able to consult, of 
‘Glimmin,’ ‘ Kensfroid,’ or ‘ Plas Teg’ (‘ Ploshteake ” 
in E.B.), in Denbigh, though the entry book 
very clearly assigns them to that countyy; 
nor am I helped by altering ‘Glimmin’ to 
‘Glyn, or ‘Kensfroid’ to ‘Kenspoed, as Beriah 
Evans suggests. It seems to me, too, a rather 
high-handed course to take, to alter the 
‘Gwynly’ of E (269), which somewhat doubtfully 
reads ‘ Groynly ’ in E (262), into Glyn,{ and then to. 
transfer it from Montgomery [deliciously spelt in 
EK. B. as ‘Mungomrysh.’ in I (262), and ‘Mun- 


* 'Phis is the suggestion of B. Evans. 


ft Plas Teg is almost certainly in Flint.—T. G. C. 


t Query if Gwynly is not an error for Gwynthrew, a house near Newtown ?—T. G. C: 
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gumrysh.’ in E (269) ] into Denbigh ; or the clearly 
written ‘Yin y Crye’ and‘ Yin y Grie’ of E (238) 
into Tynycoied. 

Still, the identifications given in the map 
appended may be accepted as satisfactory ; and, 
with this glance at our materials, | must leave to 
our next number any account of the information 
fairly derived from it as to the distribution and 
condition of Nonconformity in Wales in 1672. 


GEO. LYON TURNER. 


S.P. Dom. SER. CHARLES II. 320. 


320 (36) ‘Marmaduke Matthews M.A. of Swansey 'e® teacher. 
‘ Humbly desiers [sic] to have a Lycence to Preach to his 
‘ Congregatons in his owne Dwelling House in y°® parish 
‘of St. Fone’s by Swansey fores* Towne—Presbyt.’ 
320'(37) ‘Marmaduke Matthews of St. Fones by Swansey in the 
county Glamorgan to be teacher to the people called 
Independents. to be a teacher alsoe in any place licensed 
and allowed.’ 

320 (84) ‘Stephen Hughs. Congr.at Evan Morris House of Lanstephen 
parish and at the Widow Jenkins’ house of Penkader, 
Carmarthensbire.’ 

‘Daniel Higgs Congr. at his own house and at the School 
house in Swansey. Glamorganshire. 

320 (85) ‘Daniell Walles preacher of y° Congregationall way in 
Swansey att Tho: Williams house Swansey. Pembroke- 
shire [sic] 

320 (86) ‘ Daniell Higgs congregat. 

not licensed 
Swansey schoole house and his owne house. Glamorgan- 
shire.’ 

320 (87) ‘Mr. Philip Henry at his house cal’d Broadoke near Hanna 
Flintsh. Presb. 

320 (87) ‘ Daniel Diggs [sic] Congregational, at the schoole house in 
Swansey. 

320 (128) ‘Mr. Philip Henry, M.A. of the Presbyterian Perswasion 
desires a licence for himself and his own house in the 
parish of Malpas in the county of Flint.’ 
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320 (233) ‘A licence is desired by Daniel Higgs, Congr: for the 
house of Stephen Hughes in Swansey 
for the house of Henry Griffith Bishopston 
for the house of Robert Gothen [sic] in Nicholaston 
& for the house of Richard Bobun [sic] in Roscilly 
to be public meeting places—-all in Glamorganshire.’ 
320 (234) ‘ Daniell Higgs desires a Lycence to preach in the house of 
Henry Griffith 
in the houses of Richard Bevan & Robert Gethyn in the 
county of Glamorgan in Gower. who is ef the Congrega- 
tional perswasion 
‘Samuel Jones presbyt. at his own house in Langynwyd 
and in the house of Mr. Rees Powel [sic] of Coitrebeu in 
Glamorganshire 
‘ Peregrin Phillip congreg. at his own house 
and at Richard Maylors in Haverfordwest in Pembroke- 
shire.’ 
320 (235) ‘ Received out for 
‘Mr. Samuel Jones for his own house & Mr. Rees powels 
house in Glamorgansh. 
‘Mr. Peregrin Phillip, for his own house & Mr. Richard 
Maylors at Haverfordwest in Pembrokesh. 
Received by me 
Stephen Hughes 
‘Mr. Daniell Higgs for the house of Richard Bobun fsic] 
Robert Gethen, and Henry Griffith in Glamorganshire 
rec? by mee [sic ] 
Dan: Higgs.’ 


S.P. DomM. SER. CHARLES II. 321. 


321 (5) ‘A licence for 

For the house of Mr. John Hughes in Wrexham Denbighsh. 
for Presbyt.’ 

321 (6) ‘A licence for the house of Mr. John Hughes of Wrexham 
Denbighsh.’ 
321 (35) ‘Lycences are desired by 

‘Mr. John Jones (Cong") to preach in his owne house in 
Kilgerran, Pembrokeshire 

Mr. James Davies (cong") for his own house in Cardigan 
and for the house of Mr. John James of Kenarth in 
Carmarthenshire.’ 

321 (214) ‘May the 20 1672, 

‘ Received then a licence for James Davies to preach in his 
own house at Cardigan and another for Jenkin Jones to 
teach in his own house at Kilgerran in Pembrokesh. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
- Stephen Hughes.’ 
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321 (237) * Congregationall 
‘Cong. Mr. John Evans—The House of Edward Kenricke 
Wrexham in Denbighshire 
‘Cong. Mr. Jonathan Roberts—His house at Llanvaire in 
Denbighshire 
‘Cong. Mr, Phillip Rogers —Mr, Roger Kynaston bis House: 
in Ruabon, Denbighshire. 
‘Cong. Mr. Hugh Owen—his own house Llanegryn— 
Merionethshire ir 
Will: Owen.’ 
endorsed ‘Owens note May 22,’ 
321 (277) ‘ Received y® 28 of May 1672 these Licences, viz :— 
for Jo™ Evans to teach in his house in Wrexham in 
Denbighshire 
for Jona: Roberts to teach in his own house at Llanvaire: 
in Denbighshire 
for Philipp Rogers to teach in Mr. Roger Kynaston’s 
house in Ruabon in Denbighsh. 
for Hugh Owens in his own house in Llanegryn in Merion- 
ethshire.’ 
I say 
Rec* by me 
Will: Owens.’ 
321 (353) * Licences to preach in the county of Monmouth 
‘Mr. Henry Walter Ind* at his house at Parke y Pill in the 
parish of Lantarn™ 
Mr. John Powell Ind* at the Markett house in Newport 
Mr. Joshua Lloyd Ind* Itinerant (if possible) 
For these 3 places 
The Bell Inn in Carwent [s/c] the house of John Morris 
The house of William Howell in the parish of Undy 
The house of Joane Jones call’d Milton in the parish of 
Christehureh’ 
321 (364) ‘Mark Gibon in Usmaston, Pembroke 
John Phillips there’ 
321 (373) ‘Mr. Hen: Walter Ind* and his house att Park y Pill 
in the parish of Lanterneum 
‘Mr. John Powell Ind* 
& Mr. Jos Lloyd. Ind* 
For these 3 places 
The Bel Inn in Caerwent y® house of John Morris 
The house of Will: Howell in the pish of Undy 
The house of Joane Jones called y° Melton in the parish of 
Xchurch 
June 17th, 72 
Rec* these licences by 
me William Jones.’ 
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E (17) 
Matthews 
Independent 
Swanzey 


Swanzey 
Independ. 


E (26) 
Higgs 
Congr. 

Swanzey 


Llanstephan 
Penkader 
Congr. 
Carmarthen 


Hughes 
Congr. 
Carmarthen 


E (39) 
Swanzey 


Congr. 
Hughes ho: 


Bishopston 
Congr. 
Griffiths ho: 
Nicholaston 
Congr. 
Gethen’s ho: 
Roscilly 
Congr. 
Devans’ ho. 


Malpas 


Malpas 
Py, 
Henry’s ho: 


E (50) 


Jones 
Pr 
Langynwyd 


Langynwyd 
Pr 
Jones ho: 
Coytrehen 
PE 
Powell's ho: 
E (51) 
Haverfordwest 


Congr, 
Maylor’s ho: 
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Licence to Marmaduke Matthews to be a Ind* 
Teacher in his own howse in Swanzey 12 Apr. 1672 

The howse of Marmaduke Matthews in Swanzey 
licensed to be Meeting-place of the Independent way 
12 Apr. 1672 


Licence to Daniel Higgs to be a Congr, Teacher at his 
howse in Swanzey 17 Apr. 1672 


‘The howse of Evan Morris of Llanstephan parishi 
and Widow Jenkins of Penkader Carmarthenshire 
licensed for Congr. Meeting places 17 Apr. 1672 


Licence to Stephen Hughes to be a Congr. Teacher in 
Evan Morris howse in Llanstephan parish and Widow 
Jenkins of Penkader Carmarthenshire 17 Apr. 1672.’ 


The howse of Stephen Hughes in Swanzey 
licensed to be a Congr, Meeting-place 20 Apr. 72, 


The howse of Henry Griffith in Bishopston. Glamorgan 
licensed to be a Congr. Meeting-place 20 Apr. 72 
The howse of Rob: Gethen in Nicholaston, Glamorgan- 


mey 


shire licensed to be a Congr. Meeting-place 20 Apr. 72 


The howse of Richard Devan in Roscilly, Glamorgansh. 
licensed to be a Congr. Meeting-place 20 Apr. 72 


Licence to Philip Henry to be a Pr. Teacher in his howse 
in the Parish of Malpas, Flintshire. 30 Apr. 72 

The howse of Philip Henry in the Parish of Malpas. 
Flintshire licensed to be a Pr. Meeting-place 
30 Apr. 72 


Samuel Jones licensed to be a Presb. Teacher in’ his 
howse in Langynwyd & Rees Powell in Glamorgan. 
30 Apr. 72. 

The howse of Sam: Jones in Llangynwyd in Pembroke 
[stc] licensed to be a Pr. Meeting-place 30 Apr. 72 

The howse of Rees Powell in Coytrehen,, Glamorgan- 
shire licensed to be a Pr. meeting-place 30 Apr. 72 


The howse of Richard Maylor in Haverfordwest 


Pembrok licensed to be a Coner. Meetine-plac 
30 Apr. 72 ; sar ee 


ADDENDUM. 


E (166) 
‘The house of John Harris at the Bell Inn in Carwent, Monmouth, 


Ind. meeting place 
‘ Like for the house of Josuah Lloyd in Henesant 
‘ Like for the house of Henry Walter in Landana pa. 
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Ly Darcenys Shen cs ae 
Haverfordwest, 10@ howse of Peregrin Philipps in Haverfordwest 


Congt. Pembrok licensed to be a Congr. meeting-place 
Philip's ho: 30 Apr. 79 
‘ DO ean ri ‘ 
Philipp's Licence to Peregrin I hilipps to be a Congr. Teacher in 
ongr. his own howse and Richard Maylors in Haverford 
ate aa West 30 Apr. 72 


KE (85) Licence to James Davies to be a Congr. Teacher in his howse 
in Cardigan and John James’s howse Kenarth. Carmar- 
thensh. 8 May. 

The howse of John James of Kenarth, Carmarthensh. Congr. 
Meeting-place 8 May 
The howse of James Davies of Cardigan, Congr. Meeting-place 
8 May 72 
The house of Jenkin Jones of Kilgerran in Pembrokeshire 
Congr. Meeting-place 8 May 
E (129) 


The howse of Edw. Kenricke in Wrexham Denbigh Congr. Meeting- 
place 22 May 

‘Licence to John Evans to be a Congr. Teacher in the howse of 
Edw. Kenricke in Wrexham, Denbigh. 22 May.’ 

E (135) 

‘Licence to Hugh Owen to be a Congr. Teacher in his howse in 
Llanegryn, Merioneth, 22 May 

Licence to Phil. Rogers to be a Congr. Teacher in the howse of Roger 
Kynaston at Ruabon, Denbigh. 22 May 

‘The howse of Hugh Owen in Llanegryn, Merioneth, Congr. meeting- 
place 22 May 

‘ The howse of Koger Kynaston in Ruabon, Denbigh Congr. meeting- 
place 22 May 

“The howse of Jonathan Roberts in Llanvaire, Denbigh. Congr. 
meeting-place 22 May 

‘Licence to Jonathan Roberts to be a Congr. Teacher in his howse in 
Llanvaire, Denbigh 22 May 

E (156) 

‘The house of Joane Jones in the parish of Christchurch Monmouth 

Ind. meeting place 10 June 

‘Like for the house of William Howell in the Parish of Undy, 
Monmouth 10 June 

KF (169) 

‘Licence to Henry Walter to be an Indep. Teacher in his house in the 
Parish of Lantarund, Monmouth. 10 June.’ 

E (170) = 
‘Licence to John Powell of Newport, Monmouth Grall ‘Teacher. 
10 June es 
‘Licence to Josuah Lloyd of Henesant Monmouth to be a Grall Ind. 

Teacher. 15 June.’ 
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E (173) 

‘ Like for the house of John Philips in Usemaston. DPembr. 

‘Like for the house of Marke Gibons in Utmaster Pembr. 

E (181) 

‘The house of Sam: Jones inthe Parish of Margam, Glamorgan 

Ind. meeting-place.” 

E (187) 

‘'The house of James Lewes in Caldicot Parish. Monm: Pr. 

‘ Like for the house of Watkin John in Monysley Parish. Monm: 

‘Licence to Watkin John to be a Pr-Teacher in his house in Monysley 

Parish, Monm: 

‘The house of John French at Cardiff, Glamorgan Pr 

‘Licence to John French to be a Pr. Teacher in his house at Cardiff 
Glamorgan 

‘The house of Morgan Thomas of Wenvor, Glamorgan. Pr. 

‘Licence to Josuah Miller to be a Pr. Teacher in the house of Morgan 
Thomas in Wenvor Parish, Glamorgan.’ 

ii (188) 

‘Licence to Thomas Joseph to be a Anab-Teacher in his house at 
Bridgend, Glamorgan. 

‘The house of W™ Andrews of Newton, Glamorg. Anab. 

‘Licence to Howell Thomas to be an Anab-Teacher in the house of 
W™ Andrews at Newton, Glamorg 

‘The house of Widow Williamson St. Bridge. Glamorg. Anab. 

‘ Like for the house of Thomas Joseph at Bridgend Glam.’ 


* 


‘The house of Llewellin Morgan at Llangewyth, Glamorgan. Anab.’ 

E (196) 

‘Licence to Sam: Jones Ind. to teach at his house in Margam Parish, 

Glamorgan. 16 July 

‘The house of Sam. Jones at Margam, Glamorgan, Ind. 16 July 

E (197) ‘ ' 

‘Watkin Cradock Ind. in his house in Newton, Glamorgan 16 July 

‘The house of Watkin Cradock in Newton, Glamorgan. Ind. 16 July 

‘Robert Thomas, Congr. in his house at Bagland, Glamorg. 16 July 

‘The house of Lewes Alward in Kneffig, Glamorgan, Ind. 16 July 

‘Jacob Christophers Ind. to teach in Lewes Alward’s house in Kneffig 
Glamorgan 16 July * 

E (201) 

‘The house of W™ Winne in Christionate Denbigh, Congr. 22 July 

‘The house of Mary Lloyd in Cynvell, Merioneth. Congr. 22 July 

E (203) : ef 

‘Licence to Geo: Robinson to be a Congr. Teacher in the house of’ 
Geo: Morgan in Lantrisa, Monmouth. 22 July 

i (204) 

‘The house of George Morgan in Lantrisa, Monmouth, Congr. 22 July 
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‘Like for the house of W™ Richards in Langume, Monm, 22 July 
* Licence for Walter Williams to be a Congr. Teacher in the house of 
Edw: Waters in Langyby Monm. 22 July 
‘The house of Ed: Waters in Langyby Monm. Congr. 22 July. 
E (209) 
_ ‘The house of John Maurice in Shere Newton, Monm. Congr. 25 July 
‘Licence to Thomas Quarrell to be a Congr. Teacher in the house of 
John Maurice in Shere Newton, Monm. 25 July.’ 
KE (210) 
* Like for David Williams’s house at Penmarth, Merion. 25 July 
* Like for John Owen’s house in Errowgoyel, Merion. 25 July 
* Like for John Kynaston’s house in Bryng, Mountgom. 25 July’ 
E (215) 
_‘ Like for Ellis Davis at Bodvegny, Merion. 25 July 
E (217) 
‘ The house of Hugh Edwards at Oswestry, Denbigh Congr. 25 July 
‘ Like for the house of John Hughes, at Glimmin, Denbigh, 25 July.’ 


Ei} (231) 

‘The house of Jane Rignalds att Marshfield in Monmouthsh. Ind* 
Aug 10 

‘The house of Thomas James att Mynythstlayne, Monmouthsh. Ind‘: 
Aug 10 

‘The house of Evan Williams att Mynythstlayne, Monmouth Ind* 
Aug. 10 

‘The house of Barbara Williams in Newport, in Monmouth, Ind* 
Aug. 10. 

‘ The house of Llewellyn Rossar, att Aberythath in Monmouth. Ind‘ 
Aug. 10 

‘The house of John Watkins Llanwenarth in Monmouthsh. Ind‘ 
Aug. 10 

‘The house of Margarett Jones att Henlis in Monmouthsh. Ind‘ 
Aug. 10 

‘The house of Rignald Morgaine att Bettus in Monmouthsh. Ind* 
Aug. 10 

‘The house of John Edwards at Bergueny in Monmouthsh. Anab. 
Aug. 10. 

E (232) 


‘ Licence to John Edwards to be a Anab. Teacher att his owne house att 
Bergeveny in Monmouthsh. Aug. 10 
‘The house of Thomas Jones at Bedwellty in Monmouthsh. Anab* 


Aug. 10. 
‘The house of W™ Prichard of Llantillopertholly in Monm" 


Aug. 10 
: Licence to W™: Prichard to be a Anab, Teacher att his abovesaid. 
‘ The house of Christopher Price att Bergeveny in Monmouthsh. Anab. 


Aug. 10 


oY 
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‘Licence to Tho: Jones to be a Teacher att his own house at Bedwellty 
in Monmouthsh. Anab* Aug* 10. 
‘ Licence to Christopher Price to be a Anab. Teacher 
at his own house att Borgeveny in Monmouthsh. Aug* 10. 
‘The house of Watkin Jones Mynythstloy in Monmouthsh. Ind* 
Aug* 10. 
‘Licence to Watkin Jones to be a Ind* Teacher att his house abovesaid 
‘ The house of John Jones of Aberystruth in Monm® Ind* Aug. 10.’ 
i (234) 
‘ The house of Lewis Rees of Kellygare in Glamorgsh: Congr. Aug. 10 
“The house of W™ Rowland of Lanvabon in Glamorgsh: Congr. _ 
Aug. 10 
‘The house of W™ John of Eglwisillan in Glamorgsh: Congr. Aug. 10 
‘ Licence to Thomas John to be a Congr. Teacher att the house of the 
abovesaid W™ John att the place aforesaid Aug. 10. 
‘The house of James Lewis att Caldicott in Monmouthsh. Ind* 
Aug. 10.’ 
Ty (235) 
‘Licence to Daniell Williams to be a Pr. Teacher 
of Wrexham in Denbigh. Aug. 10.’ 
E (237) 
‘The house of James Jackson of Hanmer in Flintsh. Pr. Sep 5 
‘The house of Katherine Key of Hanmer in Flintsh. Pr. Sep. 5 
‘The house of W™ Bennett of Hanmer in Flintsh. Pr. Sep 5 


* * 


‘Licence to Thomas Barnes of Magor in Monmouthsh to be a Congr- 
Teacher. Sep 5’ 

E (238) 

‘Licence to John Williams of Tuynycoied in Carnarvonsh. Congr. 
Teacher. Sep 5 

* The house of the abovesaid Williams—also 

‘The house called Bodwell house att Tuynycoied in Carnary. Ind* 
Sep 5 

‘Licence to John Rowland of Yin y Crye in Carnarvonsh. Ind* 
Teacher Sep 5 

‘The house of W™ Rowland of Prellheley in Carnarvonsh. Ind* 
Sep 5 

‘Licence to W™ Rowland to be a Ind* ‘Teacher att Penterik, Pwllheley 

in Carnarvonsh. Sep 5 

‘The house of John Rowland in Yin y Crie in Carnarvonsh., Indep.’ 

E (244) 

‘Licence to Ellis Rowland of the Citty of Carnarvon. Pr. 

* The house of Ellis Rowland in the Citty of Carnarvon. Pr. 


* * * 


‘The house of Luke Lloyd of Brynein Flintsh. Pr. 
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“Licence to Rignald Morgan of Bettus in Monmouthsh. Pr. Teacher 
Sep 5’ 

E (246) 

* Licence to Hugh Rogers to be a Pr. Teacher at his own house in 
Welshpoole in Montgomrysh.’ 

*'The -house of David Rogers of Welshpool in Mountgomerysh. Pr. 
Sep 5.’ 

Ir (248) 

*'The house of Ellice Williams of Lan Cybi in Carnarvonsh. Pres. 
Sep 5 

*Licence to Ellice Williams of Lan Cybi in Carnarvonsh. Presb. 
Sep 5’ 

E (251) 

* Licence to Lewis Thomas to be a Anab, Teacher att the house of 
W™ Dyke att Swanzey in Glamorgsh. Sep 30 

“Licence to Rob* Morgan to be a Anab. Teacher at y°® house of 

Josuah Franch of Llangennyth in Carmarthensh.’ 

E (254) 

* The house of Eve Christopher of Cowbridge in Glamorgansh. Pr. 

“Like to Sam: Jones to be a Pr: Teacher at the house of Eve Chris- 
topher of Cowbridge, Glamorgansh. Pr. Sep. 30 


Licence to David Williams of Tolgarth in Brecknocksh. | Ind’ 

Teacher. Sep 30 

‘The house of W™ Watkins of Tolgarth in Brecknocksh. Ind® 

“The houce of W™ Watkins of Kaingon in Brecknocksh. Congr. 

E (255) 

‘The house of John Weaver of New Radnor in the county of Radnor 
Congr. 

E (260) 

*The house of Wm. Dykes of Swanzey in Glamorgansh. Anab. 

‘ The house of John Morgan of Lianon in Carmarthensh. An. 

*The house of Joshuah Franklin of Llangennijth, Carmarthensh. 
Anab. 

“The house of Edw: Williams of Llangennyth in Carmarthensh. Anab, 


* 


“The house of Widd. Morris of Newton in Montgomerysh. Pr.’ 

E (261 

4 Tageree to W™ Winn to be a Congr. Teacher at his house at Ruabon 
in Denbighsh. Oct. 28 

“Licence to Rich. Jones to be a Congr. gen" Teacher att Ruabon 
Denbighsh. Oct. 28. 

*Licence to W™ Jones to be a Congr. Teacher at his house in Plosh- 
.teake in Derbysh. Oct. 28.’ 
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E (262) 
‘ Licence to Rich, Price to be a Congr. Teacher att his own house 

at Groynly in Mungomrysh, Oct. 28.’ 
E (266) 
‘Licence to Morgan Howell to be a Congr. Teacher at the house of 

John Jones of Lambadarne Odyn, Cardygsh. 
‘The house of David ‘Thomas of Landysilio, Cardigansh. Congr. 
‘Licence to David Jones to be a Congr. gen” Teacher 
of Pencarreg in Cardigansh. Oct. 28 

‘The house of David Ree of Lanvaye Trelygen Cardsh. Congr. 
~The house of Phillip David of Dickewede, Cardigansh. Congr. 
‘Licence to David Jones to be a Congr. Teacher at his own house 
at Landewi Brevy in Cardigansh- 
‘The house of the Widd. Gwyn of the Towne of Cardigan. Congr. 


‘ Licence to Evan Hughs to be a Congr. Teacher at the house of 
David Hughs of Kellan in Cardigansh- 

‘The house of Evan David of Lambeder in Cardigansh. Congr. 

E (269) 

‘The house of Richard Price of Gwynly in Mungumrysh. Congr. 


* * 


‘The house of Eliz: Elston of Kensfroid in Denbighsk. 

‘The house of John Roberts of Ruthin, Denbighsh. Congr.’ 

E (273) 

‘The house of Rich: Mills of Glasecomb in Radnorsh. Congr. 
No. 18/72 

« Licence to John Hamer of Lanbister in Radnorsh. Congr. Teacher 

« Licence to Maurice Griffith of Begildy in Radnorsh. Congr, Teacher 

« Licence to Edw: Owen of Glascomb in Radnorsh. Congr. Teacher 


‘The house of Ann King of Lanbister, Radnorsh. Congr. 
‘ The house of Rich: Griffith of Llangunlo in Radnorsh. Congr. 
‘ The house of Thomas Price of Glascomb in Radnorsh. Congr. 


‘The house of Eliz. Morgan of Neath in Glamorgansh. Pr. 
‘The house of Rice Powell called Kildandy in Glamorgansh. Pr. 


* * * 
set ai of Tho. Tonman of Llanyhangell Nant Melan in Radnorsh. 
‘The house of Rich. Griffith of Begildy in Radnorsh. - Pr. 
‘Licence to Rich. Griffith Pr. Teacher at his house abovesd. 
* Licence to Maurice Griffith Pr. Teacher att his own house 
at Begildy in Radnorsh. Decemb. 9/72” 
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E (280) 

* The house of Owen Morgan of Begildy in Radnorsh. Pr. 

E (286) 

“Licence to W™ Greene Bapt. Teacher at his own house at Llandrindod 
in Radnorsh. Feb, 3 

* Licence to Tho. Evans Bapt. Teacher of Llanavaure in the county of 
Brecon. 


“The house of David Williams of Llanvigavin in the county a Brecon 
Feb. 3: 1672/3 

E (287) 

“Licence to Lewis Pritherech. Ind* Teacher at the house of David 
Williams, Llanvigavin in the county of Brecon. 

«Licence to Henry Williams to be Ind* Teacher at the house of 
Howell Reese of Merthir in Glamorgansh:’ 


(To be continued). 
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II] 


1771 Tuesd. Feb. 19. Held a Church Meeting. Messrs. Cromwell 
& Fuller appointed Messengers to Mr. Popplewell’s 
Ordination. 

Wed. Feb. 20. Attended Mr. Popplewell’s Ordination. I 
prayed & introduced the Work. Mr. Winter prayed the 
Ordination Prayer. Mr. Barber prayed. Dr. Conder 
preached. Mr. Brewer prayed. Mr. Hitchin gave the 
Charge, and Mr. Popplewell concluded. [This was. at 
Hare Court. | 

Thursd. Feb. 28. Attended Lord North’s Levee. 

Thursd. April 9. Attended the Ordination of Mr. John 
Kello [the last pastor of Little St. Helens]. Mr. Wilton 
of Tooting began in Prayer & Reading. Mr. Hitchin 
prayed. Iasked the Questions & prayed over him. Mr. 
Muir gave the Charge. Mr. Popplewell prayed. Dr. 
Conder preached a Sermon to the People. Mr. Towle 
concluded in Prayer. 


The great trial of Dr. Gibbons’ life, which takes 
up a large space in this part of his diary, was the 
conduct of his second surviving son, Samuel. This 
lad had been apprenticed to an apothecary, but 
ran away twice.in 1769. _He was kept in strict 
confinement for some months, and his father 
sought the aid of Richard Thornton to secure him 
a situation in India, but without success. . He was 
then sent to Boston, but came back almost at once, 
owing to the unsettled state of the colonies. On 
the last day of 1770 he again “eloped,” to his 
parents’ great distress, joined the Army, but was 
soon after bought out. Now (in June, 1771), his 
father takes him on a journey into Cambridgeshire 
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and Essex, and places him with a surgeon at Castle 
Hedingham. During thisjourney the Doctor fishes 
in Burwell Lode, and visits his birthplace at Reach 


on his 51st birthday. 

Frid. Aug. 2. Went with Mr. Fisher to Messrs. Nibright & 
Nairne abt. a Philosphical Apparatus for the College at 
New Jersey. 

Tuesd. Nov. 26. Met the Pinners’ and Salters’ Hall 
Ministers to divide the Income of Mr. Bromley’s Estate to 
poor Ministers. 

Wed. Nov. 18. Attended the Ordination of the Revd. Mr. Noah 
Hill at the late Dr. Jennings. Mr. Palmer of Hackney 
began, & read. I asked the Questions, received the 
Confession, & prayed over him. Mr. Spilsbury gave the 
Charge. Mr. Ford prayed, Dr. Savage preached, & Mr. 
Brewer concluded in Prayer. Dined at the Angel & 

~ Crown in White-Chappel. 

Frid. Dec. 20. Attended the Meeting of the Subscribers to the 
Bartholomew Close School on Occasion of the Choice of a 
Master. The Revd. Mr. Josiah Cater was chosen. 

1772- Lord’s Day Jan. 26. Visited & prayed with Mrs. 
Cromwell, who has lately received the Acct. of the Death 
of her Son Thomas in the East Indies. 


Waylen says that it is uncertain whether this 
young man died in 1771 or 1773. The entry settles 
the point. He was a lieutenant in the Company’s 
service. 

Thursd. Jan. 30. Much taken up in going from one place to 
another for the Encouragement of a Petition to Parliament 
in amendment of the Law for punishing Offenders for 
violating the Lord’s Day. 

Lord’s Day. Feb. 9. Preached in the Morning from Ps. 146 
3-5, on the Death of the Princess Dowager of Wales. 

Mond. Feb. 24. Went with Dr. Stennett to Mr. Onslow’s on 
the Business of an additional Clause to enforce the Obser- 
vation of the Lord’s Day. 

“Tuesd. Feb. 28. Went with Dr. Stennett to Lord Dartmouth’s 
and to the Treasury on the same Business. Had an 
Interview & Conference with Lord North & Mr. Onslow 
on the Matter. 


We now come upon a series of entries of some 
historical interest. The famous Feathers Tavern 
Petition had been drawn up in July of the preced- 
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ing year, and a movement for the abolition of 
subscription to the Articles had been set on foot. 


Tuesd. March 3. Met Messrs. Pope, Stennett, Webb, Spilsbury, 
Langford, and Toller. Afterwards met them & several 
others on the Affair of an Application to Parliament for 
the Relief of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers from 
Subscription to the Articles of the Church of England, and 
for getting Tutors & Schoolmasters on a safer Footing. 
Agreed to summon the general Body. 

Wed. March 4. ‘The General Body assembled and chose a 
Committee for the Purpose of attending to the Matter, 
after having received an Account from Dr. Stennett of the 
favourable disposition of the Ministry to the Affair. The 
Committee Mr. Pickard, Mr. Pope, Dr. Amory, Dr. 
Harris, Dr. Price, & Dr. Kippis, Presby. Dr. Conder, Dr. 
Savage, Dr. Furneaux, Mr. Toller, & Self Independents. 
Dr. Stennett, Dr. Jefferies, Mr. Thompson & Mr. Wallin 
Antipaedobaptists. ‘The Committee sat that Evening. 

Thursd. March 5. Went with Dr. Stennett, Harris, & Toller 
to Mr. Onslow’s. Received further Encouragement from 
him as to the kind Disposition of the Administration. Dr. 
Stennett, Dr. Harris, & Mr. Toller Met the Committee. 

Frid. March 6. Went to Sir Henry Houghton, Bart. Obtained 
his Favour as to the Petition to Parliament for amending 
the Act for observing the Lord’s Day. N.B. The 
Petition was carried in & signed by Clergy, Episcopal & 
Dissenting, Traders, &c., Wednesday, the 26th Instant by 
Alderman Harley, & was ordered to be referred to a 
Committee of the whole House, and this day there was a 
Bill ordered to be brought in, a very inconsiderable 
Minority against it. 

Mond. March 9. Went with the Committee as mentioned above 
to Mr. George Onslow’s on the Business of Relief, &e. 


Other meetings of the Relief and Lord’s Day 
Committees follow. 


Thursd. Mareh 19. Employed in the Afternoon in transcribing 
the Bill for Relief of the Dissenters. Wrote several 
Copies. 

Tues. March 31. Went to Westminster on the Errand of 
procuring the Favour of Members of Parliament, &c. 

Wed. April 1. Went with Mr. Wallin to Mr. Thraile, & Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, Members for Southwark. 
Frid. April 3. Attended the Committee. Went to the House 
of Commons, and heard the Motion for a Bill for the Relief 
of Dissenters made by Sir Henry Hoghton, & seconded by 
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Sir George Saville. The House agreed to the Motion 
without a Division. 


Frid. April 10. Met the Committee at the King’s Arms, 
Palace Yard. Dined there. The House of Commons 
unexpectedly adjourned. 


Sat. April 11. Went with Dr. Savage & Dr. Jefferies to 
several Noblemen’s Houses, with our Case agt. Subscrip- 
tion. 

Tuesd. April 14. Attended the House of Commons on 
the second Reading of the Bill for Relief from 
Subscription, &c. Heard the Debate from 7 to 11. 
Speakers, Sir Roger Newdigate, Mr. Dyson, Sir William 
Bagot, Sir George Saville, “be. Supped with the Com- 
mittee ; Mr. Onslow, Sir Willm. Meredith, & Sir Henry 
Hoghton supped with us. 

Frid. May 1. Met the Committee to attend the House of 
Commons. Our Affair postponed. 

Frid. May 8. Went with Dr. Stennett & Dr. Harris to the 
Duke of Richmond’s and Lord Camden’s. Attended the 
House of Commons & had the Pleasure of finding our Bill 
read the third Time with Success. 

Sat. May 9. Went with Dr. Stennett & Dr. Harris to Lord 
Dartmouth’s. Had a Conference with him. 

Tuesd. May 19. Spent the Afternoon & Evening in attend- 
ance onthe Fate of our Bill for removing Subscriptions, 
&e., in the House of Lords. After about 5 or 6 Hours 
Debate the Bill was thrown out—23 for it, 73 agt. it. 
Proxies for 4, agt. 29. 


Thus, in the words of Robert Robinson, ‘ Chris- 
tian liberty expired in the holy lap of the Spiritual 
Lords.” 


Thursd. June 25. Went with Mr. Stafford with a Design to 
visit Lady Huntingdon, but was disappointed. 

. Wed. July 15. Attended the Funeral & spoke over the Grave 
of William Cromwell, Esq., a Deacon & Member of the 
— Church. 

Wed. Nov 11. Heard Mr. Madan at St. Sepulchre’s Church 
to the Book Society. Dined with the Society. 

Wed. Dec. 13. Attended the Meeting of the general Body 
of Dissenting Ministers at Dr. Williams’ Library. Meet- 
ing continued from 11 till Half after 4. ‘The Question put 
whether a fresh Application should be made for Relief 
from Subscriptions, &c., in Case it was judged proper & 
prudent. On the the Division 55 for the Affirmative & 13 
agt. it. 
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1773 Frid. Feb. 5. Admitted Miss Susannah Cromwell into the 


Church. 

Wed. Feb. 17. Met the Society for providing for Widows, who- 
determined upon the Reduction proposed by a great 
Majority. 

Mond. Feb. 22. Attended the House of Commons, when there 
was a Motion made by Sir Henry Hoghton for Leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers from Subscription to the 39 Articles, which was. 
granted with no difficulty. 

Thursd. March 4. Attended the Academy at Homerton. ‘Took 
into Consideration with several others the Behaviour of the 
Students. 

Frid. Apr. 2. Went with Dr. Conder to Lord Dartmouth’s. 
Had an Interview with him. 

Thursd. June 3. Dined with several Friends at the Bell at 
Edmonton. 

Thursd. July 15. Was visited this Morning by Phillis. 
Wheatley, a Negro young Woman from Boston in New 
England. A Person of fine Genius, & very becoming 
Behaviour. [She had some reputation as a poet. | 

Lord’s Day Aug. 15. Preached in the Morning from Job 37. 5,. 
on Occasion of the Thunderstorm which happened on 
Friday the 13th at night, and Saturday the 14th in the 
Morning. It began about 9 o’clock on Friday Evening, 
continued all Night, & ended about 6 on Saturday 
Morning. More Damage was done by this Tempest 
perhaps than by any done in the Memory of Man. Many 
Lives in and about London were destroyed by the Light- 
ning, besides the Injuries done to Churches, Houses, & 
the like. How great and awful the Power of Deity ! 
Who shall not fear before him ? 


1774 Thursd. Jan. 2U. Attended as Pall Bearer the Funeral of my 


Revd. Brother Mr. Edward Hitchin. 

Wed.. March 2. Attended the Separation of Mr. John 
Reynolds to the Church in Camomile Street. Mr. Towle 
opened the Work of the Day Mr. Rogers prayed. Mr. 
Shilton prayed. Mr. Brewer preached. Mr. Barber 
prayed & my Self concluded in prayer. 

Wed. June 22. Attended Lord Dartmouth’s Levee. 


His second son still continues to give the good 


man greattrouble. He moves about from one situa- 
tion to another, at Market Harborough, at 
Rothwell, at Saffron Walden, at Marborough, 
losing them all, apparently, through “ clopement ” 
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or misconduct. The elder son, Thomas, on the 

other hand, was married and happily settled at 

>: ; » . ec 

sishop’s Stortford in charge of a school, and from 

time to time the Doctor pays him visits, sometimes. 

taking pupils to him by the coach. 

1775 Wed. Feb. 16. Attended the Ordination of Mr. Joshua Webb 
in Aldersgate-street. Dr. Fisher prayed, I opened the 
Work of the Day, and received the Confession. Mr. 
Winter prayed over Mr. Webb, Mr. Barber gave the 
Charge, Mr. Brewer prayed, Dr. Conder preached the 
Sermon, and Mr. Webb concluded in prayer. 

Tuesd. Feb. 21. Heard Mr. Winter at Pinners-hall. N.B., 

My Self & Winter made the Collection for the Fund, 
which amounted to £143 12. 8, the largest ever made. 


Tuesd. April 4. Finished the Account of my Grandfather 
Shuttlewood for Publication in Mr. Palmer’s Noncon- 
formists’ Memorial. 

Wed. April 5. At the Ordination of Mr. Nathanael Trotman 
at Mr Hitchin’s Place. Dr. Conder begun in Prayer. Mr. 
Towle opened the Work of the Day. Mr. Barber prayed. 
Mr. Webb gave the Charge. Mr. Olding prayed. Mr. 
Brewer preached to the People, & my Self concluded. 
Dined with the Company at the London Tavern. Met a 
Deacon of the Northampton Church, & talked over their 
Differences. 

Wed. May 3. Spoke over the Grave of that excellent Man, & 
my dear Friend, Dr. Langford. Mr. Spilsbury & Self went 
before the Corpse. Dr. Stennett, Mr. Toller, Mr. Winter, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Jennings, & Dr. Wilton held up the Pall. 

Lord’s Day May 7. In the Afternoon to a very numerous 
Auditory I preached Dr, Langford’s Funeral Sermon at the 
Weigh-house from Blessed are the dead yt. die in the 
Lord. 

Wed. July 12. Attended the Ordination of Mr. John Bennett, 
[Sutton in Ashfield, Notts]. Mr. Gallard of Ilston began 
in Prayer, & read two Chapters. Mr. Alliston opened the 
Work of the Day, & received the Confession. Mr. Thorpe 
of Rotheram prayed over him. I gave the Charge. Mr. 
Bacon of Ashley prayed. Mr. Dalton of Coventry 
preached a Sermon, and Mr. Plumbe of Nottingham con- 
cluded. 

Tuesd, Aug. 15. Set out in the Diligence for Bristol. 

Wed. Aug. 23. Attended the Ordination of the Revd. Mr. 

John Marks Moffat [At Nailsworth.] Mr. Davies of 
Bristol began in Prayer, & reading Acts 20, and 2 Tim. 2. 
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Mr. Moffat delivered his confession. I prayed over him & 
gave him the Charge from Matt. 24. 45,46. Mr. Wilkins 
& Mr. Bell prayed. N.B. Mr. Fawcett of Kidderminster 
was expected to have preached the Sermon, but never 
came. Dined with the Ministers & other Gentlemen. 


The closing months of 1775 are stated to have 
been marked by “ general disorders” (possibly an 
outbreak of influenza) throughout the City, which 
affected the good Doctor and all his family. On 
Feb. 2nd, 1776, on going to the week-night service 
(which was always held on Friday evening) he is 
“prevented by the Rain descending from the 
Roof,” or rather as afterwards appears by the melt- 
ing of the snow; and from the same cause no 
services can be held on the following Sunday. A 
fortnight later he is taken ill while preaching, and 
has to be “ cupped.” 


1776 Sat. May 18. Saw the Exhibition of Pictures in Pell-Mell. 
1776 Sat. June 1. This Day my Work entitled Memoirs of 
eminently pious Ladies went to the Press. 

Wed. July 24. Attended the Ordination of Mr. John Cooper at 
the Meeting Place at Walden [Saffron Walden]. Mr. 
Curtis of Linton began in Prayer. Sung. Mr. Tull [?] in- 
troduced the Work of the Day & took the Confession. 
Sung. Mr. Saunders of Cambridge prayed. I gave the 
Charge from Matt. 24. 45, 46. Sung. Mr. Field of 
Halstead prayed. Mr. Angus of Stortford preached 
the Sermon from 1 Thes. 1.1. Mr. Reynolds of London 
prayed. Sung. Dr. Fisher of Homerton concluded in 
Prayer. Dined at the Rose in Walden. 

Tuesd. July 30. Saw in the Evening a very remarkable 
Kelipse of the Moon. 

Thursd. Nov. 7. Went to Lord Onslow’s to petition a Protec- 
tion for a poor. Waterman. 

Frid. Nov. 29. Went to Lord Onslow’s. Met with him, & he 
was so kind as to grant me a Badge for a Waterman, 
whom I recommended to him for his kindness in saving 
my Son Saml’s Life when in imminent Danger of drowning. 

Frid. Dec. 13. A Day of public Fasting & Humiliation. Dr. 
Fisher read several suitable Portions of Scripture, & 
prayed. I prayed, & then preached.a Sermon from Ezek. 
18. 30. the latter part. The Service began abt. a Quarter 
before Eleven, & ended about Two. 
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Wed. Dec. 18. Attended the Ordination of the Revd. Mr. 
Benjamin Round at the Meeting in Queen Street, Ratcliff 
Cross. Mr. Hill began in Prayer. Dr. Watson opened the 
Work of the Day. I prayed the ordination-Prayer. Mr. 
Muir gave the Charge. Dr. Fisher prayed. Dr. Hunter 
preached, & Mr. Barber concluded in Prayer. 

1777 = Thursd. Jan 9. Attended at a Dissection of a human Body by 
Mr. Young. 

Lord’s Day April 13. Preached at Walden Morning and After- 
noon from Col. 2.6. Heard Mr. Harrison of Wenden in the 
Evening from Ezek. 18. 27, 28, on the Acct. of one Stephen 
Player, Son of Mr, Stephen Player, a Butcher in Walden. 
The young man was executed at Chelmsford a week or two 
ago for a Burglary, and desired that a funeral Discourse: 
might be preached trom the words. 

Tuesd Sent. 2. Attended the Funeral & supported the Pall of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Halsey, of the Borough, Southwark. She 
left £400 each to the Ministers that attended her Funeral, 
to be divided by them in twenty Pounds each to poor 
English Independent Ministers. She also left the Distri- 
butors of her bounty fifty Pounds each. ‘The Ministers 
Dr. Conder, Dr. Watson, Dr. Wilton, Mr. Winter, Mr. 
Townsend, Mr. Barber, Mr. Brewer, and myself. In this 
Event are unexpected Pleasure & Mercy. Blessed be God. 

Wed. Oct. 22, Attended the Ordination of Mr. John Harris [at 
Aylesbury]. Mr. Spooner of Chesham began in Prayer, & 
reading 1 Tim. 3. Introduction, Questions & answers, & 
receiving the Confession, by Mr. Porter of Chesham. 
Ordination Prayer my self. Charge by Dr. Watson from 
1 Thes. 2. 4, Mr. Rees of Princes Risborough prayed. Mr. 
Boughton of Buckingham preached from Col. 1. 10, & 
Mr. Price of Chalfont St. Giles concluded in Prayer. I 
hopea good day. Dined atthe George with the Ministers, &c. 


In November he is laid up for some days as the 
result of a fall. He is still much troubled by that 
wayward son, who, after being for a time usher at 
a school in Wiltshire, is vainly attempting to get 
a collectorship. On the Friday before the 
first Sunday in the month Dr. Gibbons usually 
preached .a ‘preparatory discourse” before the 
communion service. On Jan. 2nd, 1778, this is 
preached by Sir Harry Trelawney, the Cornish 
baronet who became for a time an Independent 
minister. 
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Frid. Feb, 27. ‘The Day for general Fasting & Prayer 
by royal Authority. Dr. Fisher delivered a short 
Discourse. Read some Chapters & prayed. I prayed, & 
a long Sermon from Is. 1.9, Except the Lord of Hosts, 
&e. Spent the Afternoon at Home. Had Reading & 
Prayer in the Evening. 

Sat. Apr. 4. This Day heard of the Death of the Revd. Dr. 
Samuel Wilton, Minister at the Weigh-house, London. An 
awful Stroke to his Family & the Church. The Lord 
sanetify it, and give them Grace to improve it! What 
loud Warnings! O may I be ready! 

Wed. Apr. 15. Attended & bore a Part with some other 
Ministers in Prayer at the Weigh-house on Acct. of the 
destitute Cireumstances of the Church there by the Death 
of Dr. Wilton. Dined with the Gentlemen of the Church. 
Met the general Court of the Orphan School in the 
Evening. 

Wed. May 6. Visited Lady Huntingdon. 

Wed. May 13. Visited by Lady Huntingdon. 

Wed. May 27. Attended and engaged in Prayer at the Ordina- 
tion of Mr. William Bennett as Co-pastor with Dr. Conder, 
Mr. Barber began in prayer. Dr. Fisher introduced the 
Work of the Day, & received the Confession. Mr. Winter 
prayed over Mr. Bennett. Mr. Plum of Nottingham gave 
the Charge. I prayed. Mr. Brewer preached the Sermon, 
& Dr, Conder concluded in Prayer. Dined with the 
Ministers, Messengers, &c., at the White Hart Tavern. 

Wed. June 17. Attended the Ordination of Mr. Edward 
Venner [at Ware.] Mr. Aaron Wicken began in a short 
Prayer. Mr. Saml. Palmer prayed. Mr. Toller of London 
preached from 2 Thes. 3.1. Mr. Wells of Royston asked 
the Questions, & received the Confession. Mr. Angus 
prayed over Mr. Veuner with Imposition of Hands. I 
gave the Charge from the Apostle’s Speech, Acts 20 from 
the 17th, and Mr, Griffiths concluded in Prayer. 

Wed. July 8. Attended the Ordination of Mr. Saml. Brown 
at Henley. Mr. Noon of Reading began in Prayer & 
reading Part of the 20th of Acts and 1 Tim. 3. Gibbons 
introduced the Work of the Day, and received the 
Confession. Mr. Willm. Ford prayed the ordination 
Prayer with Imposition of Hands. Mr. Brewer gave the 
Charge. Mr. Derby of Beaconsfield prayed. Dr. Fisher 
preached, & Mr. Wheeler of Marlow concluded. Came in 
the Evening to Maidenhead. Lay at the Sun there. 

Thursd. July 9th. Attended the Ordination of Mr. George 
Ingham. Mr. Marchant of Newbury began in Prayer, & 
read the 132nd Psalm, & the 4th of Ephesians. Dr. 
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Fisher. introduced the Work of the Day. Mr, Willm. 
Ford prayed the ordination Prayer. Mr. Brewer gave the 
Charge. Mr. Derby prayed. Gibbons preached from 
1 Thes. 3. 8, and Mr. Fuller of Aston concluded. Lay at 
Maidenhead. 

Wed. Nov. 25. Attended the Ordination of the Revd. Mr. 
John Clayton at the Weigh-house, Eastcheap. Mr. 
Jennings began in Prayer & Reading. I opened the work 
of the Day, & received the Confession. Mr, Winter 
prayed the ordination Prayer. Dr. Trotter gave the 
Charge from 1 Tim. 6. 20. Dr. Hunter prayed. Mr. 
Brewer preached from Acts 9. 31.  Dined with the 
Ministers & Society. ' 

Frid. Jan. 1. This Morning there was a most tremendous 
Storm of Wind, that shook our House. I do not recollect 
that I ever perceived such a Violence of the Elements in 
mil yor Daye. <n s Blessed be God we were preserved, 
though great Damage has been done, and a young woman 
near the Square was killed by the Fall of a Chimney upon 
the Roof of a Room where she was lying. 

Wed. Feb. 9. The Day of general Fasting and Prayer. Dr. 
Fisher began ina short Prayer, opened the Nature of a Fast, 
and read the 46th Psalm, and 58 of Isaiah. He then 
prayed a longer Prayer, and after him Mr. Wise. I 
preached from Jeremiah 8. 6. and concluded in Prayer. 

Frid. Mar. 12. Attended the Committee for attending to our 
Relief as Protestant Dissenting Ministers, &c. 

Wed. Mar. 17. Attended the above Committee. Heard the 
Debates at the House of Commons with regard to the 
Bill depending, from three till near eight. Dined at the 
King’s Arms Tavern, Westminster. 

Thursd. Mar. 18. Met the general Body of Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers in and about London, relative to the above 
affair. Dined with the Committee & others at the Half-Moon 
Tavern in Cheapside. 

Frid. April 9. Held a Church Meeting at Haberdashers’ Hall. 
The Church agreed that I should have an Assistant, and 
that Mr. Gayler should be invited to preach for a Month 
among us. 

Tues. April 20. Met the Committee, and attended the House 
of Commons on the Subject of further Relief to Dissenting 
Ministers and Schoolmasters. A Question arose whether 
there should be Liberty granted them with or without a 
Test, the Test only being a Subscription to the Belief of 
the Scriptures. After a debate of about five Hours and a 
half, it was carried for the above Test, for it 88, agt. it 58. 
Dined at the King’s Arms Tavern with the Committee and 
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others, particularly the famous Mr. Edmd. Burke, and got 
home between Twelve and One o’clock in the Morning. 

Mond. April 26. Attended the general Body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers. Debated whether it were advisable 
not to refuse the Acceptance of the Bill for the Relief of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, Tutors, and School- 
masters on the Footing of a Test or Declaration that we 
believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament con- 
tain the Will of God. Carried not to refuse the Accept- 
ance of the Bill on the aforesaid Ground 53 agt. 7. 

Frid. Apr. 30. Held a Church Meeting. Read Mr. Gayler’s 
Letter, in which he declines coming to preacb among us. 

Tuesd. May 11. Went in the Afternoon to the House of Lords, 
and had the pleasure of finding the Dissenters’ Bill pass 
with the Test only of our declaring our Belief in the 
Scriptures. 

Thursd. May 20. This Day finished Dr. Watts’s Memoirs. 
They were begun Sept. 29 last to be regularly drawn up, 
though some detached Parts had been drawn up before. 

Wed. June 2. Met the general Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, when it was unanimously agreed that the 
Committee should give Thanks in their Name to the 
Members of Parliament who favoured & promoted our 
Bill. Dined & Spent the Afternoon at Home. N.B. 
The first Division in the House of Commons whether our 
Bill should go with or without a Test was for the Test 88, 
agt. it 58. The second Division for it 95, agt. it 59. The 
King signed our Bill by Commission May 18. 

Thursd. June 10. Attended the Settlement of Mr. Sayer 
Walker at Endfield. Mr. John Fuller began with Prayer 
& Reading. Mr. Taylor of Carter-Lane prayed. I preached 
from 1 Cor. 1.2. Mr. Palmer of Hackney coneluded in 
Prayer. 

Lord’s Day June 27. Mr. Bull of Newport-Pagnell preached 
for me in the Afternoon. 

Wed. July 21. Went to Lord Onslow’s Seat at Clendon, 
Surrey. Dined there with Messrs. Stennett, Harris, Toller, 
Rees, Pope, Webb, and Mr. Harvest, a Minister of the 
Establishment. 

Sat. Oct. 16. Attended a Meeting of the Tutors at the 
Academy at Homerton to rectify some | words in short- 
hand | : 

Frid. Feb. 4. A national Fast. Dr. Fisher read Neh. 1 & 
Ezek. 9, opened the Nature of a Fast, & prayed. I 
expounded on Zech. 1. 1-7, & prayed above Half an Hour, 
& preached from Ezek. 9. 4. Service about 3 Hours. 

Mond. May 1. This Day Dr. Watts’s Memoirs were published. 
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Thursd. May 11. Went to Sir John Hawkins’s and Lord 
Barrington’s with the Present of Dr. Watts’s Memoirs. 

Sat. June 10. At Home. N.B. Dreadful Tumults, Destrue- 
tion of Jayls, Houses, &e., in the City in the last Week by 
a Mob that declared themselves Enemies to Popery, but 
were by their Actions Enemies to Mankind. 

Mond. June 12. Met an extraordinary Meeting of the Fund. 
Six Pupils, our whole Number, expelled for their bad 
Behaviour in Point of Insolence and Ingratitude. 

Frid. June 16. Went with Dr. Savage to -Mr. Banks’s a 
Statuary, to give him our Directions as to forming a Bust 
of Dr. Watts. : 

Tuesd. July 4. Granted the Revd. Mr. Saml. Stevens his 
Dismission to the Church at Honiton, Devon. 

Mond. Aug. 14. Visited the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Tues. Sept. 12. Went to Hicks’s Hall with Dr. Fisher, and 
qualified myself as a Dissenting Minister by taking the 
Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, &e., and subscribing the 
Declaration that I believe the Scriptures. 

Thursd. Oct. 12. Attended at the Queen’s Arms, Paul’s 
Churehyard, a general Meeting of the Laudable Society 
for Provision for Widows, to which I belong. 

Wed. Oct. 18. Heard the Harveian Oration at the College of 
Physicians pronounced by Dr. Rawlinson. 

Wed. April 2. Lectured this day at Homerton (Dr. Conder not 
being able to attend in all Probability the Academy any 
more) which Day I prefer to Saturday, and which some 
Years since at Dr. Conder’s Request I exchanged with 
him for Saturday. 

Thursd. May 24. Attended the Ordination of the Revd. Mr. 
Willm. Dunn at the Meeting in Horsley-down Back Street. 
Mr. Clayton began with Prayerand Reading. I introduced 
the work of the Day. Mr. Pitts received the Confession. 
Mr. Barber gave a Charge from Col. 1. 28. Dr. Stafford 
prayed. Mr. Brewer preached to the People from Heb. 
6. 12, and Mr. Rogers concluded in Prayer. 

Tuesd. June 8. Attended the Funeral & supported the Pall of 
Dr. Conder at Bunhill Fields. Mr. Bennett spoke over the 
Grave. Messrs. Brewer, Winter, Barber, Webb, Fisher, 
and my Self supported the Pall. 

Mond. June 18. Lectured at Homerton. Attended a Meeting 
of Prayer of the Congregational Fund on acct. of Dr. 
Conder’s Removal. Appointed a Committee to meet a 
Committee of the King’s Head Society to consider of a 
Person proper to succeed Dr. Conder as Divinity-Tutor. 
The Persons appointed were Mr. James Webb, Mr. Barber, 
Mr. Brewer, and self, Ministers, and Mr. Blythe & Mr. 
Marryat of the Laity. 
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Bach year the examination of the“ pupils” at 
Homerton is recorded, and the names given of the 
ministers present. This year it is stated that after 
the students had been examined in Scripture 
phraseology, “they repeated a Poem of mine en- 
titled Hducation.” 


Mond. June 25. Met the joint Committee of the Fund and 
Society for recommending a Person for Divinity-Tutor at 
the Academy at Homerton, Agreed in Dr. Fisher. 

Mond. July 2. Attended a Meeting of the Fund, when we 
unanimously elected Dr. Danl. Fisher Divinity-Tutor at 
the Academy at Homertonin the Room of Dr. John Conder 
deceased. 

Mond. July 9. Met the Fund, and received Dr. Fisher’s 
Acceptance of the Divinity Tutorship in the Homerton 
Academy. Appointed a Committee the same as before to 
consider of a proper Person for Dr. Fisher’s Department. 

Mond. July 16. Attended the Meeting of the Fund and 
Society Committees for the consideration of a Tutor for Dr. 
Fisher’s Department. Agreed to recommend Dr. Benj. 
Davies of Abergavenny. 

Mond. July 23. Attended a Meeting of the Fund. Chose Dr. 
Benj. Davies into the Department of Dr. Fisher, namely 
the teaching the Oriental Languages, & natural Philosophy. 

Thursd. Aug. 9. Attended an Exercise of Prayer & Preaching 
on acct. of the State of the Nation at Mr. Palmer’s at 
Hackney. Mr. Palmer began in Prayer & Reading. Mr. 
Townsend prayed. Dr. Stennett preached from Phil. 2. 21. 
I concluded in Prayer. 

Wed. Oct. 31. Lectured at Homerton. Saw Dr. Benj. Davies 
there, who is now come from Abergavenny in Wales to be 
resident in the Family, & the Preceptor in Natural 
Philosophy and the Oriental Languages in the Room of Dr. 
Fisher, who is made Theological Tutor in the Room of Dr. 
Conder. The Lord vouchsafe his Blessing to us all, & 
while we are planting and watering in this Nursery of 
Religion & Learning, the Lord give the Increase ! 

Wed. Oct. 7. Attended a Meeting of Prayer on acct. of Dr, 
Davies’s taking Part in the Tuition of the Academy, &c. 
Mr. Colborne, a Student, Dr. Fisher, Dr. Davies, & my self 
prayed. 

Thursd. Nov. 22. Attended the Settlement of the Revd. Mr, 
Stephen Addington at Miles’s Lane in the Room of the - 
Revd. Mr. William Ford. Mr. Towle opened the Work. 
Mr. Olding prayed. Mr. Winter preached from 
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Acts 11. 21. I prayed, & Mr. Brewer concluded. Dined 
together at the King’s Head in the Poultry. 

Lord’s Day Dee. 23. Preached in the Morning from Ps. 90. 16, 
And thy Glory unto their Children, upon the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Field, Daughter of Mr. John & Mrs. Ann Field, 
Members of the Church. 

Wed. Feb. 20. Attended a Meeting for Prayer & a Sermon 
atmy own Place on acct. of the alarming & critical State of 
our Kingdom. Mr. Towle prayed, Dr. Savage preached 
from Jer. 18. 7-10. Mr. Winter prayed. My self con- 
eluded. 

Frid. April 26. Heard Mr. Palmer at the Friday’s Lecture the 
first Time after his Appointment in the Room of Mr. 
Mr. Spilsbury lately deceased. 

Lord’s Day May 9. Preached in the Morning from Micah. 6. 9, 
on the late Influenza, which has been very general in the 
City, occasioned it may be by the late damp and chill 
weather, the Spring being very backward, and the Rains 
very great and of long Duration. 

Mond. July 15. Met the Church according to Appointment, 
and determined on the Repairs of the Meeting, a new 
Lease of 21 years being taken for it of the Haberdashers’ 
Company. 

Lord’s Day Oct. 6. Preached for the first Time after the 
Meeting at Haberdashers’ Hall being shut up from July 
21st for Repairs. 

Tuesd. Nov. 19. Attended the Funeral & supported the Pall 
of the Rev. Mr. James Webb, late Pastor of the Church at 
Fetter Lane. 

Mond. Dee. 23. Went to Mr. Price’s at Newington Green with 
a Petition on bebalf of Willm. Ward lately pressed. 

Wed. Jan. 15. Attended the Separation of the Revd. Alexr. 
Simpson, lately Minister of Dunse in North Britain, but 
now chosen Pastor to the Church meeting at Crispin 
Street, Spittal-fields. Mr. Davies began in Prayer. Dr. 
Wilson asked the Questions, &e. I prayed, & Dr. Hunter 
preached an excellent Sermon from Rev. 21. 22. Mr. 
Fisher concluded in Prayer. I hope a profitable Oppor- 
tunity. Dined with the Ministers & Members of the 
Church. 

Sat. Feb. 1. Attended the Funeral of the Revd. Mr. William 
Ford at Bunhill Fields. Mr. Barber spoke over the Grave. 
Messrs. Addington, Winter, Rogers, Brewer, Olding, & my 
Self held up the Pall. What multiplied Instances of 
Mortality! May I be ever ready for my Removal ! 

Lord’s Day Mar. 23. Preached in the Morning from Psa. 46. 8. 


on the Earthquake in Sicily. 
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Thursd. Apr. 24. Attended the Settlement of the Revd. Dr. 
Benj. Davies with the Church in Fetter Lane, lately Dr. 
Webb’s, deceased. I began in Prayer. Dr. Fisher 
delivered a Prefatory Discourse. Mr. Brewer prayed. Mr. 
Barber preached from Rev. 2.6. Mr. Trotman prayed, & 
Dr. Davies coneluded in Prayer. Dined at the Paul’s 
Head Tavern with the Ministers present at the Settlement, 
& the Members of the Church, &c. 

Sat. July 26. Attended the Funeral, and spoke over the Grave 
of Dr. James Watson at the Burial-Place belonging to his 


Meeting in Park-street, Southwark. Messrs. Fisher, 
Brewer, Rogers, Pitts, Towle, & Winter were Pall- 
Bearers. 


Mond. Sept. 8. Attended the Opening of the Academy at 
Homerton. Dr. Fisher, Dr. Davies, & my self prayed. 
Mr. Reynolds, a Student, also prayed. Dined with Mr. 
Farmer, Mr. Price, Dr. Harris,Mr. Taylor, Mr. Townsend, 
Mr. Palmer, & Mr. Bradney, at the George & Vulture 
Tavern. Agreed that Mr. Coward’s Friday Morning Lecture 
be removed from Bury Street to Haberdashers’ Hall. 

Mond. Sept. 22. Went with:my Wife, Son, Daugiter[-in-law ], 
and Grand-daughter to Greenwich. Saw the Painted Hall. 

Frid. Sept. 26. Attended a Church-Meeting, when it was 
unanimously decided to accept the Proposal of Mr. Coward’s. 
Trustees to have the Friday Lecture at Haberdashers’ Hall. 

Frid. Oct. 17. Was paid by Mr. Streatfield and Mr. Harrison, 
the Executors, 200 Pounds Legacy to me in Mrs. Abney's 
Will. 

Frid. Nov. 7. Dined at Home. At 4 o’clock met my People for 
Prayer & Exhortation on aect. of my Ordination 40 years 
since. A numerous assembly. Mr. Lomas & Mr. Jackson 
prayed. I made an Address or Speech to the Church, and 
concluded in Prayer. 

Wed. Nov. 26. Mr. Robesdieu, Lately an American General, 
dined with me. 


1784 Wed. Feb. 23. Attended the setting apart at Deadman’s Place, 


Southwark, in the Room of the late Mr. Watson, Mr. John 
Humphrys. Dr. Fisher began in Prayer. Mr. Addington 
opened the Work of the Day. Mr. Barber preached from 
Josh. 1. 6 & 7, & Mr. Towle concluded. 

Mond. April 26. Met the Brethen of the Church on acct. of 
of an assistant to be procured for me. Mr. Bentley prayed. 
Through Merey much Harmony. The Lord hear our 
Prayers, and send us truly a Man of God. 

Frid, May 7. At Hometill 5 in the Afternoon, when I visited 
Mr. Dilly, the Bookseller, & enjoyed the Company of 
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General Oglethorpe, Dr. Witherspoon, & Mr. Boswell of 
Edinburgh. 

Mond. May 17. Dined with Dr. Saml. Johnson, Mr. Boswel, 
&e., at Mr. Dilly’s. 

Mond. June 26. Engaged in hearing some of the Students to 
be examined their poetical Parts. 

1784 Mond. July 12. Met the Church to consider of an Assistant 
for me, when they invited Mr. Joseph Brooksbank, at 
present a Student at the Academy at Homerton, to spend 
the ensuing Year (the remaining Year of his Studies) in 
preaching for me at our Meeting in the Afternoon, with a 
view of being an Assistant to me, and afterwards in case of 
continued Acceptance, may be Pastor. The Lord overrule 
all for his Glory, and the Good of the Church, whose 
spiritual Welfare & Prosperity lie near my Heart ! 

Tuesd. July 13. Wrote & transeribed a long Letter to Mr. 
Brooksbank, & enclosed in it the Resolution of the Church, 
concerning him. 

Thursd. July 15. Dined at Home. In the evening attended a 
Meeting of the Inhabitants of the Square to consider on 
paving the Square. 


During this year there are many pathetic indica- 
tions of the diarist being in a failing state of 
health. The trouble in his head, of which he has 
complained for many years, has increased, and he 
feels something like ‘a fog cast upon the brain.” 
His son Thomas was now a bank clerk in London, 
and a member of his father’s church. The way- 
ward Samuel has disappeared altogether from the 
pages of the diary. 


Thursd. July 29. The Day of Thanksgiving for the Peace. 
Preached at my own Place from Ps. 116. 12. Blessed be 
God I had Reason to hope he was with me, in Prayer more 
especially. Thanks be to God for a Gleam of Mercy to an 
undeserving Creature. 

Thursd. Aug. 17. Held a Church Meeting, in which the Letter 
from Mr. Brooksbank to my Self was communicated to 
them. 

Frid. Aug. 27. Dined at Mr. Whitton’s of Whitecross Street. 
Baptised his Daughter Mary Henry, she being the great 
Grand Daughter of the eminent Mr, Philip Henry. _ 

Thursd. Sept. 2. Went to Greenwich in a hired coach with my 
Wife, Son, Daughter, & Grand-daughter. Walked in the 
Park ; saw Flamsteed- House. 
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Lord’s Day Oct. 10. Mr. Brooksbank preached for me in the 

Morning from Is. 33. 22. 
1785 Jan. 1. Blessed be God for the mercies of the past Year, and 

my comfortable Arrival at the Entrance of another! As 
God is so rich in Mercy, may I be as abundant in my 
Obedience ! 

Mond. Feb. 9, Met the general Body of the Dissenting 
Ministers in and about London at Dr. Williams’ Library in 
Red-Cross Street on the Register-Bill, &c. 


On Feb. 16th, the Doctor gives his usual Wed- 
nesday lecture at Homerton. The entry for the 
following day consists of the two words “At 
home.” The rest of the story of that day is told 
by Walter Wilson, in his Dissenting Churches of 
London, as follows :— 


On Thursday the 17th of Feb. 1785, he had spent the 
whole of the day in his closet till about eight o’clock in the 
evening, when he walked to Hoxton-square coffee-house, to 
read the evening paper, according to his usual custom. On 
his entering the coffee-house Mrs. Herbert, the mistress, 
said to him, “ How are you, Doctor?” He replied with a 
cheerful countenance, “ Perfectly well, madam, I bless God:” 
and then walked into the parlour, ‘The maid-servant 
carried him the newspaper, and left the room. Soon after 
she had occasion to go again into the parlour, and there 
found Dr. Gibbons lying upon the floor, with the news- 
paper under him. By his fall the candle had been put 
out, and was also on the floor. He was carried from the 
coffee-house to his own house, and attempted to pronounce 
a few sentences inarticulately. He lay from the 17th of 
February till the 22nd of the same month ; and though he 
could not speak, yet he appeared in his bed to breathe 
easily, and had a pleasant countenance, At length, a little 
before three o’clock in the afternoon of the 22nd of 
February, 1785, he expired, in the 65th year of his age. 
On the 3rd of March his remains were deposited in 
Bunhill-Fields, being attended to the grave by a large part 
of his congregation. 


- 


W. H. SUMMERS. 


John Ball of Honiton 


S a Devonian, born within seven miles of 
Honiton, few men’s lives have interested me 
more, in my historical researches, than that 

of the “ well accomplished” John Ball, alluded to 
in Transactions, pp. 398-402. The original of the 
register noted by Mr. HE. Windeatt—‘‘ Copy of 
Register,” &c.,—has lately come under my hands, 
when going through many more, stored so care- 
fully in the dry vaults under Somerset House. It 
consists of four sections of vellum sheets, of 
divers sizes, sewn together. The first and most 
important of the four sections has skins 9 in. by 
74. The clearly written headlines run :— 


Children baptizd att ye meeting in Honiton, 
witness ye hands of John Ball and Francis 
Glanvill. 


The first entry is dated on the 17” Jan. 1696/7, 
the last is in 7710/1. One of them reads :— 


John, ye s. off Robert Deane, shoemaker, 
baptizd in private, ye mother dead, and 
child to be carried to nurse ; 27 Jan. 1700. 
On another page we read :— 
In this book a child was baptizd over a 
dead Mother. 
A few years ago it was my good fortune to dis- 
cover amongst the books and papers of the late 


Rev. James Taplin, one of my father’s predecessors 
in the ministry of George’s Meeting, Colyton, a 
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few miles distant from Honiton, where also Mr. 
Taplin ministered, (1831-1840), the original MS. 
minute book of the “ United Brethren of the City 
and County of Exeter and Devon,” generally 
known as the ‘ Exeter Assembly.” It covers the 
period 1721 to 1728, and can be seen in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, with others of the Assembly 
proceedings. From the copy made for me, in 
exchange for the original by the trustees, at the 
hands of the Rev. Francis H. Jones, B.A., I find 
numerous references to John Ball, ordain’d 20” 
Jan. 1695. He was the preacher before the Assembly 
in May, 1697, having been the Supporter a year 
previously. In September, 1698, he was Moderator, 
also in 1716, and again in 1727. In September, 
1723, under the heading, Mony Brott into the Fund, 
we get 
By-Mr: Batt, £25 32-6; 


In May, 1724 :— 
By Mr. Ball, from Mr. Walrond, £5. 10. 0. 
By Mr. Ball himself, £2. 8. 6. 


In September, 1724 :— 

BUp ee Bal ie. OL. 
In May, 1725 :— 

BU WP Bal SS [a 


At every Assembly, until the last in the book 
on 3 and 4 Sept., 1728, Mr. Ball regularly brings 
in a sum of much the same amount. 

In May, 1725, the Rev. George Denbury, being 
come to settle in these parts [from Swansea, | 
where he may in time have occasion for the Recom- 
mendation of this Assembly; it is Mr. Ball who 
proposed whether it maywt be expedient that Mr. 
Denbury be desired to declare his Sentiments con- 
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cerning the doctrine of the Ever Blessed Trinity. 
Agreed to. 
When, at the Assembly in May, 1726, Mr. Filmore 
of Tiverton proposing himself to be examin’d as a 
candidate for the Ministering, Mr. Ball is one of the 
five ministers, whom tis requested thathe beexamin’d 
by. As there is no mention of Filmore’s name in 
the “ List of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Brethren in Devon and Cornwall,” as given (p. 41) 
by the late Richard Nicholls Worth, in his Puri- 
tanism in Devon, and the Eveler Assembly, 
where are the years of ordinations and deaths of 
ministers from 1662 to 1760, it looks as if Mr. Ball 
and his fellow-examiners had ploughed this man. 
Mr. Ball’s name appears, with those of John 
Walrond, Saml. Hall, John Moore, Richard Evans, 
and Saml. Westcott, as one of the ordainers, in 
October 1727, of Mr. Chorley [Chumleigh ?] whose 
thesis, as agreed upon by the Assembly, was “ An 
cultus Religiosus debetur soli Deo.” Next we find 
Mr. Ball appointed in 1728, by the Assembly, as 
one of the examiners of Roger Flaxman and John 
Gilberd. Flaxman was not of the full age that ‘lwas 
formerly desir’'d clerical candidates should be, but 
having spent near five years in Academical Studyes 
& there being at present a great want of ministers, 
he was allowed to be examined, and Mr. Baill 
reported to this Assembly that Mr. John Gilberd 
and Mr. Roger Flaxman, having been examin’d, they 
gave full satisfaction to their examiners as to their 
parts and learning and soundness in the faith. 
John Ball’s successor at Honiton was John 
Rutter (d. 1 May, 1769) ; an account of them and 
their congregation appears in the Hnglish Presby- 
terian, 1834, p. 154. A note in my possession,— 
though as yet I cannot vouch for its accuracy— 
would seem to fix John Ball asa member of that 
family of Ball of Axminster, “near the way,” says 
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Prince, “that leadeth to Musbury, where it enjoyed 
a pleasant seat, and a fair demesne, called Balls 
unto this day.” 

These items may possibly add to our interest in 
the life of the nonagenarian minister, who was 
anxious his brother Walrond should bring him 
those “3 ounces of white sugar candy of the largest. 
grain.” 


GEO. EYRE EVANS. 


Aberystwth, 
12th September, 1904. 


London Ministers in 1695 


frequent mention is made of a MS. list of 

London ministers of this date. Amongst papers 
of the late Joshua Wilson of Tunbridge Wells, now 
in the Congregational Library, is what appears to 
be a careful transcript of this list, with all its im- 
perfections, dated 4th Decr., 1809. Though it con- 
tains little that has not been embodied in Wilson’s 
History, it is still interesting as affording a clear 
and comprehensive view of London Nonconformity 
33 years after the Ejectment, and immediately 
after the memorable agreement of the Indepen- 
dent and Presbyterian ministers. lt is therefore 
given lileratim, with the addition in brackets of 
omitted names and localities, and with brief notes 
containing supplementary information. 


\(e Walter Wilson’s History of Dissenting Churches, 


List oF MEETING Houses & MIN®* WHO PREACHED AT THEM 
WITHIN & WITHOUT THE LINES OF COMMUNICATION 
oF Lonpon IN AuGT., 1695. 


Mr. Richd. Adams in Southwark. 
MA Oxon; Ejected Rector of St. Mildred’s Bread Street. Died 7 Feby 
1608 
Vincent Alsop, Westmin’, in the Almonry. 
M A Camb; Ej. R. of Welby, Northants ; Died 8 May, 1703. 
Thos. Kentish, Assistant. 
Son of Thos. K, Ej. R. of Overton, Hants ; afterwards pastor in Maid 
Lane, Southwark ; Died 1700. 
Dr. Saml. Annesley, Little St. Helens. 
LLD. Oxon; Ej. vicar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, father of Susanna 
Wesley ; Died 31 Decr 1696 
Geo. Barber, Miles Crooked Lane. 
Error for Matthew Barker, M A Camb ; §j. from St Leonards Eastcheap; 
Died 25 March 1698. 
Dr. Wm. Bates, Hackney. 
DD Camb.; Ej. V. of St Dunstans in the West ; Died 14 July 1699 
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Mr. Blakley, Founders Hall, Lothbury. 
Error for Nicholas Blackie, from Scotland ; Died 1698. 
Mr. [Robert] Brag [ge], sen’, Pewterers’ Hall, Lime Str. 
Studied at Oxford; Ej. from All-hallows the Great ; Died 14 Apl. 1704. 
Mr. [R] Brag [ge], jun’, Assistant. 
Son of the above ; afterwards pastor in Paved Alley, Lime Street ; 
Died 12 Feby 1738. 
Danl. Burgess, Bridges Str*, Covent Garden. . 
Son of Daniel Burgess, Ej. R. of Collingbourn Duas, Wilts; Died 26 
Jany 1713. 
John Buries, Cross Strt, Hatton Garden. 
Error for Bures ; Ej. V. of Stourmouth, Kent ; Died 7 May 1697. 
John Horseman, Assistant. 
Ej. in Scilly ; connected with Plymouth; nothing more known 
of him. 
Andrew Burnet, Barbican. 
Nothing known of him but that he died in 1707. 
Mr. [Joseph] Cawthorne, Newington Town. 
Ej. from Stamford ; Died Feby or Mar. 1707. 
Dr. Isaac Chauncey, Mark Lane. 
MA Harvard & MD; Ej. R. of Woodborough, Wilts ; Died 28 Feby 
sey 
Mr. [Edward] Terry, Assistant. 
MA Oxon; Ej. R. of Great Greenford, Middlesex ; Died 8 March 1716. 
[John] Chester, Gravel Lane, Southwark. 
Ej. from Wetherly, Leicestershire ; Died May 1696. 
Thos. Coles, Tallow Chandlers’ Hall, by Dowgate. 
MA Oxon; Ej. Principal of St. Mary’s Hall; since tutor at Nettlebed, 
Oxfordshire ; Died Sept. 1697. 
[Robert] Trayle, Assistant to Mr. Coles & Mr. Mather. 
M A, Edin; distinguished Presbyterian Confessor in Scotland ; Died 
May 1716 
[Thos.] Cotton, Hodgeden Square, n* Shoreditch Church. 
MA Edin; afterwards pastor in St. Giles’ ; Died 1730. (Hodgeden=Howton). 
[ Walter] Cross, Ropemakers’ Ally, Little Moortields. 
M A Scotland ; Died about 1700. 
[Timothy] Cruso [Poor Jewry Lane] near Aldgate. 
M A Scotland; Died 26 Novr 1697. 
Geo. Day, Redcliff (i.e., Ratcliff). 
Kj. V. of Wiveliscomb, Somerset ; Died 3 Decr 1697. 
Thos. Doolittle, Mugwell (7.e., Monkwell) Strt, Cripplegate. 
_ MA Camb; Kj. from St. Alphage, London Wall; Died 24 May 1707. 
{ Daniel] Evans, Bednall Green. 
I:j. from Jesus Col., Cambridge ; Died July 1698. 
Stephen Ford, Miles Crooked Lane. 
Kj. V. of Chipping Norton ; date of death uncertain, probably 1695. 
[Matthew] Clark, Assistant, who keepeth a Lords-day Evening 
Lect. there. 
Son of Matthew Clarke, Ej. R. of Narborough, Leicestershire; Died 
27 March 1726. (Two societies used this meeting-house, Barker 
_ Was pastor of one, and Ford of the other.) 
[Anthony] Fidoe, Black Fryers. 


Kj. from Hemmingborough, Yorks ; Died 17 Jany 1715. 
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Robt. Frankland, Plasterers’ Hall, Addle Street. 
Information about him is desirable. 
Fra, Glascock, Dirty Lane, near Drury Lane. 
Educated in Scotland ; read Divinity Lectures to Morton’s late students. 
at Stoke Newington. Died 1700. 
Humes, Assistant. 
Nothing is known of him. 
Thos, Gouge, Thames Street three Cranes. 
Son of Robert Gouge, Ej. from Ipswich ; Died 8 Jany 1700. 
Geo. Griffith, Basinghall Strt. [Girdlers’ Hall.] 
M A Oxon ; 5j. from the Charterhouse ; Died 1695 (Wilson says 1694). 
Mr. Geo. Hammond, Coleman Strt. [Armourers’ Hall]. 
M A Oxon ; Ej. from St. Peter’s Dorchester ; since, pastor at Taunton ; 
Died Oct. 1705. 
Mr. [Joseph] Hill & Mr. Carlile, Swallow Strt. 
Jos. Hill removed to Rotterdam in 1699, returned to London 1718, died 
1720. 
About Carlile there seems no information. 
in St. Martins in the Fields, but at present no settled Minr. 
John Howe, Silver Street, Cripplegate. 
MA Oxon; Ej. R. of Great Torrington, Devon ; Died 2 Apl 1705. 
Mr. [Thos] Reynolds, Assistant. 
Removed 1695 to Cannon St., afterwards to the King’s Weigh House,. 
Eastcheap ; Died 25 April 1727. 
John James, St. Catherines. 
Ej. V. of Flintham, Notts ; Died 1697. 
Edwd Lawrence, near the Royal Exchange. 
Query if B A. Camb; Ej. V. of Baschurch, Salop ; who died Novr. 1695. 
Stephen Lobb, New Street, Fetter Lane. 
Son of Richard Lobb, M P. 1659; He also assisted in instructing Mr. 
Morton’s late students ; Died 3 June 1699. 
Sam! Moreland Preach Lects there every Lords Day at 5 
& Mr. Burton o’clock in the evening for servants. 
Information about Moreland and Burton is desirable. 
Thos Longe, Glovers Hall, Beech Lane. 
No information about him accessible. 
Nath. Mather, near Lime Street [ Paved Alley]. 
MA Havards; brother of Dr. Increase Mather; Ej. V. of Barnstaple ; 
Died 26 July 1697. 
Richd. Mayo, Salters’ Hall. 
#j. V. of Kingston, Surrey. Died 8 Sept. 1695. 
Nath. Taylor, Assistant. 
Son of Thos Taylor, Ej. V. of Burbich, Wilts ; Died April 1702. 
Matthew Mead, Stepney. 
Ej. from the New Chapel, Shadwell ; Died 16 Oct. 1699. 
Richd. Lawrence, Assistant. 
M A. Oxon; Fj. R. of Trunch, Norfolk ; Died 17th or 27th Novr. 1702. 
[Francis] Ments, Wapping. 
' Otherwise spelled Mence ; excluded from Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
since, pastor at Fareham, Hants ; Died 1696. 
Thos. Miles, Southwark, [King Johns Court,] n* St. Magd. Ch. 
Uncertain whether the T.M. Ej. from St. Chads, Lichfield; Died about 
1698. 
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[John] Nesbit, [Hare Court] Aldersgate Street. 
From Northumberland, educated in Edinburgh ; Died 22 Oct. 1727. 
Nath. Oldfield, Southwark, near Deadman’s Place. 
Son of John Oldfield, Ej. R. of Carsington, Derbyshire ; Died 31 Decr. 
1696. 
Durants, Assistant. 
Nothing seems to be known of him. 
Saml. Pomfret, Gravel Lane n* Houndsditch. 
Formerly pastor at Sandwich, Kent ; Died——1722. 
Thos Powell, High-hall near Carter Lane. 
Formerly pastor in Herts, and in Jewin St. ; time of death unknown. 
John Quick, Bartholomew Close. 
MA Oxon; Ej. from Brixton, Devon ; Died 29 April 1706. 
Josep[h] Reade, St. Giles in the Fields. 
Kj. from Whitley, Worcestershire ; since, assistant to Richd. Baxter in 
London ; Died 1713. 
Marmaduke Roberts, No Meeting-place of his own, but often 
preacheth at Mr. Stanleys. 
Had formerly assisted Thomas Rosewell at Jamaica Row, Rotherhithe ; 
time of death unknown. 
“Thos. Roe, Embroyderers Hall, Gutter Lane. 
This is Thos. Rowe, son of John Rowe Ej. from Westminster Abbey ; 
. succeeded Theophilus Gale as tutor of an Academy at Newington 
Green ; his occupancy of Embroiderer’s Hall must have been tem- 
porary ; his usual meeting-place was Girdlers’ Hall, in the morning 
only (see Geo. Griffith) ; Died 18 Aug. 1705. 
‘Saml Slater, Crosby Square. 
M A Camb ; silenced at Bury St Edmund's ; Died 24 May 1704. 
M” [John] Showers, Jewry Street, (error for Fewin Street). 
Formerly assistant to Vincent Alsop and John Howe; Died 28 June 
UG AUSy 
[Timothy] Rogers, Assistant. 
Son of John Rogers, Ej. from Barnard Castle, Durham, and Croglin, 
Cambd. ; Died about 1729. 
M" Matt. Sylvester, [Meeting House Court,] Black Fryers. 
Ej. R. of Gunnerby, Lincolnshire ; “the friend of Baxter”; Died 25 
Jany 1705. 
[Samuel] Stancliff, [Jamaica Row], Redrith. 
M A Camb; Ej. R. of Stanmore, Middlesex ; Died 12 Decr 1705. 
Richd. Stretton, adjoining Haberdashers Hall. 
M A Oxon; Ej. Curate of Petworth, Sussex ; Died 3 July 1712. 
Freake, Assistant. 
Nothing appears to be known of him. 
Richd. Taylor, Little Moorfields. 
Information about him desirable ; Died 1717. 
Edward Veale, Wapping. 
Educated at Oxford and Dublin ; had no benefice, but Ej. from Trin. 
Col. Dub. fellowship, & silenced in London ; Died 6 June 1708. 
Nat, Vincent, Southwark, near the Mint. 
M A Oxon ; Ej. R. of Langley-Marsh, Bucks ; Died 22 June 1697. 
[Peter] Vinck, Dalston. 
B D Camb. ; Ej. Curate of St. Catherine Cree ; Died 6 Sept. 1702. 
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Richd. Wavel, Pinners Hall. 
B A Oxon ; Silenced at Egham, Surrey ; Died 19 Decr 1705. 
Masters, Assistant. 
Query if Joseph Maisters ; Ej. from Magdalen Hall, Oxford; he was a 
Baptist, and was pastor at Joyners’ Hall 1692-1708; died 6 April 


1717. 
Jerem. White, Cuckold’s Point beyond Redrith. 
M A & Fellow of Trin. Col. Camb. ; Household Chaplain to Cromwell ; 
Died 1707. : 
{ William] Wickins, Newington Green. 
Outed from St George Southwark before the Bartholomew Act ; asso- 
ciated with Glascock and Lobb in the Academy ; Died Sept. 1699. 
[Joseph] Bennet, Assistant. 
Son of Joseph Bennet, Ej. R. of Brightling, Sussex ; removed 1708 to 
Old Jewry ; died 21 Feby 1726. 
Danl. Williams, Hand Alley, n* Bishopsgate. 
Founder of “ Dr. Williams's Library,’ & other benefactions ; Died 26 
Jany 1716. 
[Edmund] Calamy, Assistant. 
Son of Edm. Calamy, Ej. from Moreton, Essex ; Succeeded V. Alsop, 
1703 ; Author of Lives of Ejected Ministers, &c.; Died 3 June 1732. 
John Wowen, Southwark, near Deadman’s Place or St. Mary’s 
Overyes. 
This is clearly a mistake for Jonathan Owen; he was afterwards at 
Pewterers’ Hall, but in 1715 became a Baptist ; he was living at 
Bristol in 1721. John Wowen (with whom he has been confused), 
of Trinity College Camb., was silenced in Worcestershire ; he died 
about 1715. 


Many of the above keep Lectures on the Lords day Evenings, & 
many of them on week days. It is thought there are near 200 
Nonconf* Min" reside in London, & who have some stated minis- 
terial work in it & near it. The above Min*™ are all Presbyterians 
& Independents. 


ANABAPTISTS. 


In Newgate Street near the Bagnio was Mr. Arch Knowles’s Meet- 
ing place. 
Evidently a mistake for Hanserd Knollys ; he had died 1691. 
Benj. Keach, Horsley Dow*, Southwark. 
The well-known Baptist Confessor ; Died 18 July 1704. 
[John] Harris [Joiners Hall, Thames Street]. 
According to W. Wilson he also died about 1691. 
[Thos] Plant [Pauls Alley, Barbican. } 
Placed here by error ; he appears to have died about 1693. 
[ William] Kiffin, Alderman. [Devonshire Square. ] 
A wealthy merchant ; Died 29 Decr 1701. 
Nonconformist Min’ residing in London who have no stated 
work. 
| William] Alsop.. 


Ej. V. Ilminster, Somerset. The time of his death is uncertain. 
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Archer. 
This may have been the Ej. R. of Chickney, Essex; or the Ej. C. of 
Newington, Oxfordshire. 


Baker. 
Probably John Baker, Ej. V. of Chisleton, Wilts. 


Josh. Edwards. 

Uncertain ; perhaps the Ej. R. of Taplow, Bucks. 
[Samuel] Nabbs. 

The Ej. R. of Dorking ; “he died very old and infirm.” 
Trough. F 

Not identified. 


On the above list of 85 ministers it is interesting 
to observe that no less than 41, perhaps 45, of them 
had been ejected or silenced by the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. or had previously been outed 
from their benefices at the Restoration ; while at 
least 10 were sons of ejected ministers. Most of 
them were, of course, aged men ; and it is not sur- 
prising that about a third, 27 at least, did not 
survive the century. There were three deaths 
before the close of the current year 1695, four in 
1696, five in 1697, five in 1698, six in 1699, and four 
in 1700. Of the younger generation who had 
already entered on pastoral work, one only appears 
in the early lists of the London Congregational 
Board, which was formed 25 Sept. 1727. This is 
Robert Bragge, junior, the son of an _ ejected 
minister. He died in 1738, and his last days were 
therefore coincident with the dawn of the great 
Methodist revival. 

It remains to note a few omitted names. Of 
Presbyterian and Independent pastors only a few 
appear to have been overlooked. We find mention 
in various records of 
Thos. Beverly, M D, at Cutlers’ Hall, Cloak Lane, near Dowgate ; 

a millenarian crank, who on the failure of his prediction that the mil- 
lenium would commence in 1697 retired into Essex. 
John Humphrey, 
M A, Ej. V. of Frome, Somerset ; it is uncertain where his congrevation 
met in 1695 ; in 1700 he met in Duke St., afterwards in Rosemary- 


lane and Petticoat-lane. He died in 1719, at the age of 08 ; the last 
survivor of the Bartholomew Confessors. 
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Mr. Humphreys, 
who preached in a “a large room in St. Martin's Lane," was probably a 
different person; he may have been Charles Humphreys, Fj. 
Lecturer of St. John Zachary. 
Richard Lardner, 
the father of Dr. Nathaniel Lardner ; his meeting-house was in Moor- 
fields ; he died in 1740, aged 87. 
Christopher Nesse, 
M A Camb.; silenced in Leeds; his meeting-house was in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street ; he died 1705. ‘ 
Henry Read 
had succeeded Mr. Chester at Gravel Lane, Southwark, in 1694; he died 
1695 ; nothing more is known of him. 
Mr. Scott or Stott. 
“near St. James’s ;”” nothing is known of him. 
There is also mention of ‘a small congregation in 
Clerkenwell,” but nothing is known of the minister. 
On the other hand, the Baptist ministry is treated 
very negligently in the MS8S., no fewer than 14 
pastors being entirely ignored, viz :— 
Richd. Allen, Paul’s Alley, Barbican ; 
died 1717. 
Wm. Brown, Duke Street Park, Southwark ; 
date of death unknown. 
Wm. Collins, Petty France ; 
died 1702. 
Thos. Harrison, Assistant ; 
died 1702. 
John Griffiths, M D, Dunnings Alley, Bishopsgate St. ; 
died 1700. 
Samuel Mee, Maze Pond ; 
died about 1702. 
John Noble, Tallow Chandlers’ Hall, Dowgate Hill ; 
died 1730. 
John Piggot, Hart Street ; 
died 1713. 
Wm.Russell, M D; 
Meeting place at this time uncertain ; died 1702. 
Rich. Robins, Petticoat Lane ; 
died 1702. A 
Rich. Steed (late asst to Hanserd Knollys), Bagnio Court ; 
time of death unknown. 


Joseph Stennet, 
Seventh-Day Congregation at Carrier’s Hall, and assistant at Paul’s 


Alley ; died 1713. 
Mr. Warburton, in Tooley Street ; 
died before 1711. 
Geo. White, Fair Street, Southwark ; 
died 1702. 


It is quite possible that several others have 
escaped observation. 


D 


’ 
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in and about the Cities of London and 

Westminster”? was organized in the year 
1727. Its earliest records have long since dis- 
appeared ; but a transcript of its first minute book 
—whether complete or not it is impossible to say— 
is among the historical collections of the late 
Joshua Wilson, Esq., in the Congregational Library. 
As an interesting memorial of eighteenth century 
religious life in the metropolis it is here printed 
by permission of the Board. With reference to the 
cases of discipline noted in the years 1760 and 
and 1766, it should be explained that no imputa- 
tion was cast on the personal character of the 
gentlemen excluded ; they had simply put them- 
selves out of harmony with the Congregational 
body by adopting the peculiarities of San- 
demanianism. 


ok T: Board of Independent Ministers resident 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
Sept. 25, 1727, Mr. Asty in the Chair. Present 34 besides the 


chair. 


Mr. Ridgeley Mr. Jennings Mr. Maggee 
Hurrion Killinghall Sanderson 
Hall G. Davy Miles 
Bradbury Sladen Lardner, Jun™ 
Watts R. Pain Shallett 
Hubbard Masters Lewis 
Neal Gibbs Bond 
Jolly Parsons Astly 
Price T. Pain S. Harris 
Hunt Savill Davies 
Guyse Taylor 


Lowman Fletcher 
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Agreed that every one present who chuses to be reckoned among 
the Congregationall ministers & does not design to vote in & with the 
body of the Presbyterian or Baptist ministers he allowed to vote at 
this meeting. 

Nov? 7. 

Note. By the whole body of Congregationall Min" is here meant, all 
those who chose to be reckoned among the Congreg : Min™ & did not 
design to meet & vote in the other two bodies of Presby* or Baptists 
according to the agreement of Sept. 29. 

Meeting of the Congregational! Ministers Deer 5, 1727. Mr. Watts 
in the chair. Present 30. 


Mr. Hurrion Mr. Lowman Mr. Taylor 
S. Harris Weaver Cox 
Hubbard Sladen R. Pain 
Parsons Astley Bond 
T. Bradbury Maggee Charlton 
Lamb Gibbs Conder 
Ridgeley Shallett Sanderson 
Jolly Price Simmonds 
Lewis G. Davy Neal 
Hall P. Bradbury 


There was a long debate about the Rule or Method by which the 
List of the Congregationall Ministers should be settled. 

The two most considerable opinions proposed & urged were these, 
ViZ :— 

Ist. That those only should be accounted Congregational! Ministers 
who some way or other manifested their agreement to the Savoy Con- 
fession of Faith and Order of Congregational Churches. 

2d. That the Rule by which the Ministers were admitted Sept. 
25™ to give their vote for the choice of the committee should be the 
rule by which the List of the Congregational Ministers should be deter- 
mined & settled, (viz) those who had been known and approved 
Preachers, & chose to be ranked among the Congreg : Min’’, & did not 
design to vote in y® body of the Presby. or Baptist Ministers, 

After much time spent & many argum® in both sides, It was 
agreed thus memine contradicente, viz That the Rule by which y° 
ministers were determined to have a vote for chusing the Committee of 
a Third body * of Protestant Dissenters on Sept. the 25% last, be 
followed in admitting any member into the List of that Body to vote 
with it on Politicall occasions for one year, 7.e., till Michaelmas next. 

* Norts, it was called A Third Body because some present were 
very zealous to exclude the name Congregationall out of the whole 
question of vote, unless the first Rule was followed & the Congrega- 
tionall ministers were distinguished by agreeing to the Savoy Confession. 
The night coming on & the ministers withdrawing themselves by 
degrees, those of the other opinion permitted the question to be put in 
this form, rather than to break up the assembly & do uothing. 
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After this vote the assembly broke up, & did not stay to determine 
& settle the List according to this vote. But the vote itself being so _ 
plain and so easy to be applyed, it was thought by severall of the 
Committee a needless thing to call the whole body together again for 
this purpose. Accordingly there was a List drawn up, 35 of which 
were before allowed to be of the Congregationall body & had a vote at 
chusing the Committee Sept. 25" last (viz) 

Mr, Asty in the chair, Same List as before. 


Ridgley Dec* R. Pain— Macgee— 
Hurrion — T. Pain— Lewis— 
Sladen — Savill— Astly—- 
G. Davy gone— Fletcher— Davies— 


There are 15 more that are sufficiently well known to be of the 
Congregationall Body or have explicitly Declared they chu e to be 
ranked among them, (viz.) 


Mr. Bragge Mr. Charlton King of Rumford 
R. Wright P. Bradbury goue Davy of Croydon 
Lardner Sen*™ Brooks Sandercock R 
Weaver gone Lamb Eaton of Newington 
Conder Cox Dew 


Simmons of Battersea 
Other names afterwds inserted 


Mr. Tho. Charlton Mr. John Cox 

Mr. Lamb Mr. Davies gone to Palsgrave 

Mr. Brooks ; Mr. Bond 

Mr. Macgee gone to Colchester Mr. Astly gone to Guestwick 

Mr, Sandercock joined with the Mr. Fletcher gone to Norfolk 
Presbyt. 


The whole body of the 3 Denominations met at Salters Hall Sept. 
17, 1728. 

The thanks of the Body returned to Mr. Evans for the pains he took 
in an important affair depending in Ireland relating to the Dissenting 
Tnterest. 

The Body of the Congregationall ministers met Oct. 1**, 1728. Mr. 
Ridgeley in the chair. Present 28. 


Mr. Weaver Neal R. Payne Simmonds 
Loman Masters Hall Charlton 
T. Bradbury Conder King Jolly 
Eaton R; Lardner Lamb Sandercock 
Price Gibbs Bond Hunt 
Sladen Jennings Astly P. Bradbury 
Shallet Watts Taylor : 


There being some young ministers present whose names were not ow 
the List, (either not having been resident in London, or not having 
begun to preach when the List was made) It was long debated 
whether we should proceed to the present business of our Meeting by 
the votes of those persons only whose names are already entered om 
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the List. And the question being put it was resolved in the Affirma- 
tive. 

It was proposed that three young ministers (viz) Mr, Merriman 
Norris, Mr. Joseph Pitts, Mr. William G uyse, should be added to the 
List of the Congregationall Body, & they were received by an 
universal vote of the assembly present. 


x oO et wat 5 * . . 
Deer. ll, 1728. Ixtraordinary meeting. 7 appointed to wait on his 
Royal Highness the Prince next morning with a short compliment 


san his safe or happy arrival among us. Dr. Calamy desired to 
deliver 1t, 


North’s Coffee House, Jany 6, 1728/9. Dr. Watts in the chair, An 
account of y® alterations in the lists of the severall denominations was 
delivered in by Dr. Evans, Dr. Watts, & Mr. Burroughs. 

The alterations in the Congregat. List are as follows :— 

Mr. Savill gone to Bury 

Mr. Maggee gone to Colchester 

Mr. Fletcher gone to Norfolk 

Mr. Davies to Palsgrave doubtful whether they 

Mr. Astley to Guestwick i will fix there. 
Added Oct. 1° 3 names (see before). 


Blackwell’s Coffee House, Aug* 4, 1729. Agreed to joyn with the 
Congregationall Body. 
Mr. Tingey—Fetter Lane 
Mr. Hurrion Junior (Gosport) 
Sept. 22, 1730. 
Agreed to joyn to the congregational body. 
Mr. Rich? Rawlin, Fetter Lane 
Mr. Peter Goodwin, Rope Makers Alley 
Mr. John Farmer 


Oct. 5, 1731. At Sues Coffee House. 

Added to the list of the Congreg’. body 
Mr. Hawtyn Mr. Fowler 
Mr. Belsham Mr. Tingey 

Sept. 26,1732. Sues. 

Mr. John Atkinson, since dead, Mr. Joh altd to Matthew Jackson, 
Mr. Thomas Milway, were received as approved: ministers of the 
Congregational denomination. 

Sept. 25, 1733. 

Mr. Samuel Bruce, Mr. Benj? Vowel, & Mr. Saml Shaen, were 
rec’ as approved mem™ of the Congreg’ denom?. 

Sept. 17, 1734. 

Mr. Danl. Stephens, Mr. John Halford, Mr. Hill, Mr. Rice, rec*, &c. 

A List of the Congregational Pastors & approved Min‘ within 10 
miles of London Sept. 19, 1734. 
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Mr. Bragge Price Rawlins, 
Bradbury Wright, Rob Bruce 
Isaac Watts, DD Hall Stevens 
Mr. Neal Jennings Mr. Lowmanat Clapham 
John Guyse, D D Goodwin Mr. Davy at Croydon 
Jeremiah Hunt, Hubbard Mr. Masters at Barnes 
DD Jolly Mr. Taylor at Deptford 
Mr. Killinghall 
Mr. Miles at Tooting Mr. Bond Dead 
Mr. Hill at Newington Mr. Guyse 
Mr. Simmonds at Battersea Mr. Farmer 
Mr. Lardner sen" Mr. Hawtyn (in the country 
Mr. Harris Mr. Fowler 
Mr. Parsons (in cy. Mr. Belsham (in the country 
Mr. Conder Mr. Tingey (in the country 
Mr. Charlton Mr. Jackson (in the country 
Mr. Shallet Mr. Vowel (in the country 
Mr. Lamb Mr. Rice (in the country 


Mr. Sanderson (gone into y°country Mr. Shaen (in the country 
Mr. Brooks Dead 


Mr. Sanderson on the com® Oct. 7, 1735 & again Mar. 30, 1736- 


Oct. 7th 1735, Mr. Davy of Croydon was reported to be dead 
since the last yearly meeting, & Mr. Parsons removed into the 
country. 

Resolved that Mr. Hulme be added to the List 

Resolved that a general Rule be fixed upon to determine who shall 
not be continued upon the list. 

Resolved that such who have not preached publickly (except. 
Chaplains) for two years, having been asked & not hindered by sick- 
ness age or other bodily infirmities, are not to be counted ministers. 
upon the Cougreg' List. 


Ap" 1737. Resolved that Mr. John Snashul of Newington & Mr. 
Hugh Farmer of Walthamstow be added to the List of approved 
Ministers. 

Mar. 6, 1737/8. A List of the Congreg: Pastors & approved 
Min” in London & within 10. miles of it, as it was settled at their 
meeting at the Amsterdam Coffee House Mar. 6, 1737/8. 


Dr. Watts Halford Mr. John Farmer 
Mr. Bradbury Stevens - Fowler 

Mr. Neal Lowman Jackson (gone 
Dr. Guyse Masters Hawtyn (gone 
Dr. Hunt Dr. Taylor into the country 
Mr. Killinghall Mr. Miles Snashull 

Mr. Price Hill Hugh Farmer 
Mr. Wright Simmonds Richardson 


Hall Lardner, Seu" Payne 


Jennings 
Goodwin 
Hubbard 
Jollie 
Rawlins 


Conder 
Charlton 
Shallet 
Lamb (gone 


Mr, Guyse 


April 1, 1740. Added to the List 


Mr. King 


Mr. Lister (gone into the country 


Mr. Densham 
Mr. Hulme (Dead 
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Cornall (gone, &e- 
Conder, jun’, 
gone, &e. 


April 15. 1740. The mem’ of the 3 Denom™ resolved at their 
meeting that the time of their meeting for the future shd be on the 2° 
Tuesday after the first Sabbath in April at 3 of the clock in the after- 
noon at Dr. Williams’s Library. 


Mar. 17, 1740/1. 


Added to the List 


Mr. Pickering, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Davy of Barnet. 
Ministers dead or removed into the country the last year are, Mr. 
Lardner, sen", Mr. Masters of Barnet, dead; Mr. John Farmer, Mr. 


Hawtyn, Mr. Conder jun", removed into y® country. 


A List of the Congreg’ Pastors & approved Ministers in London & 
within 10 miles of it April 14. 1741. 


Dr. Watts 
Mr. Neal 
Mr. Bradbury 
Dr. Hunt 
Dr. Guyse 
Mr. Price 
Goodwin 
Rawlins 
Hall 
Jennings 
Jolly 
Wright 
Hubbard 
King 


Mr. Halford 


Richardson 
Stevens (dead 
Hill 
Lowman of 
Clapham 
Davy of Barnet 
(dead 
Miles of Tooting 
Snashul of 
Newington (gone 
Simmonds of 
Battersea (gone 
Farmer of 
Walthamstow 


Mr. Charlton (dead 


Mr. Guyse 


Conder (dead 
Lamb (gone 
Fowler (dead 
Cornhill (gone 
Shallet (dead 
Lister (gone 
Deneham * 
Pickering (dead 
Spooner (gone 
Edwards (dead 


* Densham chosen (?) one of the Committee April 6, 1742. 


April 6, 1742. 


Added to the List 


Dr. Marryat, Mr. Stauton, 
The List of approved mem’ of the Congregl. Denom”, for the year 


1742 
Dr. Watts 
Mr. Neal 
, Bradbury 
Dr. Hunt 
Guyse 


Halford Mr. Miles of Tooting 

- Richardson Snashul of 
Stevens (dead Newington (gone 
Hill Simmonds of 
Charlton Battersea (dead 
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Mr. Price Guyse Farmer of 

» Goodwin Conder Walthamstow 

,, Rawlins Lamb (gone Lister (gone 

co eeyt Fowler Densham (gone 

» Jennings Cornhill (gone Pickering (gone 
Jolly Shallet (dead Spooner (gone 
Wright Mr. Lowmanof Clapham Edwards (dead 
Hubbard Davy of Barnet Dr. Marryatt (dead 
King (dead Mr. Stanton (gone 


Added to the List at the end of the year :— 

Mr. Pitts, Mr. Meredith Townsend, Mr. Cole, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Gibbons, Mr. T. J. Townsend. 

Removed into the country, Mr. Cornell, Mr. Stauton. 


April 3, 1744. Added to the List 
Mr. Matthew Jackson (gone 
Mr. Richard Winter 
Mr. Samuel Jackson (gone 

Mr. Neal, Mr. Wright, & Mr. Stevens have died since their last 
meeting. Mr. Lister is removed into the country. 

Mar. 26, 1745. Dr. Hunt, Mr. Hubbard, & Mr. Edwards are dead. 
Mr. John Walker, Mr. John Rogers, & Mr. Moses Gregson added to 
the List. 

Mar. 1745/6. 
the Com®. 

Mr. Davy of Barnet & Mr. Hill are dead. 

Added to the List, Mr. ‘Towle. 

Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Cole were reported as dead. 

Mr. Gregson has removed into the country. 

March 21, 1748/9. Dr. Watts is dead. Agreed that Mr. Bentley, 
Mr. Marryat, Mr, Fourneaux, Mr. Dickinson & Mr. Hargreave be 
added to y° List. Mr. Spooner is removed into y® country. 

List of the approved min* of the Congreg] Denomination in & about 
London for the year 1749. 

Rev? Mr. Bradbury Rev? Mr. Pitts 


Mr. Jenkin Lewis 
Mr. Joseph Grigg 


Mr. Snashul, Mr. John Townsend, Mr. Walker, on 


Rev? Mr. Brewer 


Mr. Hall Walker Hitchin 

Dr. Guyse Rogers Pike 

Dr, Marryatt Guyse Bentley dee 

Mr. Rawlins Fowler dee Marryatt 
Price Townsend Furneaux 

Dr. Jennings Andrews Hargreave 

Mr. Jollie Gibbons Lowman 
King Lewis dec Dr. Miles 
Halford Gregg gone Mr. Snashull gone 

Rev? Mr. Richardson Winter Simons 

Pickering Towle Farmer 
Charlton Savage 


John Farmer 
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This List has been delivered in to Dr. Hughes y® present Secretary 
to y° Committee of y® Three Denominations w an account of each 
Minister’s Meeting-house, or place of abode. 


March 24, 1752. 

Reported that Mr. Lewis & Mr. Bentley are dead. 
: Agreed nemine contradicente that Mr. Pickering be struck off our 
418t. 

Mr. Hickman, Mr. Beldam, Mr. Fisher, & Mr. Tabor are added to 
the List. 

A List of the approved Min" of the Congreg' denom™ in & about 
London 1752, 


Mr. Bradbury Mr. Pitts Mr. Furneaux 
Dr, Guyse Guyse dete ese 
Mr. Hall Charlton, dead John Townsend 
Perce Walker Mered. Townsend of 
Dr. Jennings Winter Stoke Newington 
Dr. Marryatt Fowler, dead Dr. Miles of Tooting 
Mr. Rawlin Savage Mr. Hugh Farmer 
King Rogers of Walthamstow 
Jollie Mr. Pike Mr. Hickman, gone 
Richardson Hitehin Sher 
Halford Brewer {inte 
Towle Hargrave ee 
Gibbons Meises Hassrard, dead 


Mar 27. 1753. 

Mr. Hayward added to the List ; (also chosen one of the Committee, 
& again 1754.) 

Mr. Lowman is dead. 

Mr. Grigg gone into the country. 


1754 April 2. 

Mr. John Townsend chosen (?) one of the Committee. 
Mr. John Chater added to the List. 

Mr. Beldam removed into the country. 

Mr. Tabor quitted the Ministry. 


1755 Mar 25. 

Added to the List Mr. Olding, Mr. Toller, Mr. Conder, Mr. Thos. 
Porter. 

Reported that D* Marryat is dead. 


1756 Mar 30. 
Mr. Holford ? ? ? (a nolein shorthand). 
Added to the List, Mr. Timothy Lamb, Mr. Baxter Cole. 
Reported that Mr. Thomas Charleton is dead. 
Mr. Chater is gone into the country. 
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List of approved mem"™ 1757 


Mr. Bradbury Mr. Hayward d?@ Mr. Porter 4 
Brewer Hickman gone Rawlin 
Conder Hitchin Richardson 
Cole Hargrave Rogers 
Hugh Farmer Dr. Jennings Savage 
J. Fowler, d¢ Mr. Jollie Toller 
Furneaux King Towle 
Dr. Guyse Lamb John Townsend 
Mr. Guyse, d@ Dr. Miles Meredith Townsend 
Gibbons Mr. Olding Dr. Walker 
Hall Pike Mr. Winter 
Mr. Halford Pitts 


Mar 29, 1757 

Reported that Mr. Price is dead 

Added to the List Mr. W™. Porter, Mr. Carter, Mr. Ford, & Mr_ 
T. (2?) Palmer. 

Mar 28, 1758 

Reported that Mr. Rawlin, Mr. Jollie, Mr. Hayward, & Mr. Fowler 
are dead. 

Added to the List, Mr. John Stafford & Mr. Nicolas Place. 

Mr. W™ Porter was chosen (?) of the Com® for 1759. 

Mar 20, 1759 

Added to the List Mr. Webb Mr. Barnard & Mr. Chater. 

Mr. Hickman is removed into the country. 

Dr. Walker one of the Com®. 

Mar 25, 1760 

Mr. Thos. Porter chosen (?) one of the com®. 

Reported that Mr. Bradbury & Mr. Guyse are dead. 

List of the approved Mem" * 


Dr. Guyse Mr. Hugh Farmer—Walthamstow 
Mr. Hall Lamb—n" S* Georges, Boro. 
King Richardson—little Moorfields 
Dr. Miles Toller 
Dr. Jennings Thos. Porter—Limehouse 
Mr. Conder John Townsend 
Brewer Meredith Townsend 
Gibbons W™ Porter—Artillery Court 
Pike gone Chater 
Dr. Walker Ford 
Mr. Savage Statford 
‘Towle Webb 
Hitehin Barnard 
Olding R Carter 


%* Some of these names appear to have been added subsequently ; see under 1761-2-3. 
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Winter Gordon 
Furneaux Hargrave—Brentford 
Pitts John Farmer 
Palmer —Hackney Watean 
Rogers—Long Lane Potts 

Barber 

Mayo 

Cole 


Mar 31, 1761 
Agreed that the Monday evening Exercise of Prayer be continued . 
that Mr. W™ Porter be Secrety. to the Body. 

Var. regulations. 

No mem" proposed to be admitted unless recommended by 5 
of our body, in person or writing, nor any person be 
admitted or excluded by less than two thirds of the body 
[persons] present (af) that vote. 

Reported that Mr. Halford is dead, and that Mr. Palmer & Mr. P. 
Line are gone into the Country. 

Agreed that Mr. Barnard is not a proper person to be continued on 
our List. 

Oct. 6. 1761 

Agreed, Mess"* Brewer, Conder, Hitchin, Olding, & Stafford having 
proposed Mr. Potts to this body, that he be admitted a member of it, 
he having given full evidence that his sentiments relating to the 
Toleration are satisfactory to this Board, & so removed the objection 
some of our Brethren had against him upon that head from a sentence 
in a Funeral Sermon preached for Mr, Fall. 

Mr. Barber admitted. 


Mar 23, 1762. Reported that Dr. Guyse is dead. 


Oct 5, 1762. Reported that Mr. Hall & Dr. Jennings are dead, & 
that Mr. Lamb is removed into the country. Mr. Henry Mayo 
admitted. 


Mar. 29, 1763. Reported that Dr. Miles is Dead. Mr. Sam* Palmer 
of Hackney admitted. 


Feb 7, 1764. Agreed that there be an extraordinary relig* Exercise 
on account of the present calamitous rain. Agreed therefore that the 
Monday Eveng exercise be revived. 


Mar 20 1764 Mr. Thos Prentice admitted. 


Oct 16, 1764. Mr. W™ Gordon admitted. 


Oct 8.1765. Reported that Mr. Thos Porter is removed into the 
country. 
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List 1766 contains names of 


Mr. Ford, Bow Lane Webb, Clerkenwell 
Carter, Stratford John Farmer, Goodman’s Fields. 
Wilton, Tooting Dalton, Artillery Court 
Venner Phillips, Bunhill Row 
Jennings, Islington John Winter, Hanover Square. 


Mar 18,1766 Agreed that Mess"* Pike & Prentice are not proper 
persons to be continued on our List. Mr. Wilton admitted. 

Oct 17,1766 Mr. Dalton admitted impropriety of the behaviour of 
Mr. Richardson & Mr. Potts as members of y® Board. 

Mar 24,1767. Mr. Phillips admitted. 

Messrs. R. & P. upon the whole explained themselves to the satis- 
faction of the Board. 

Oct. 4.1768. Mr. Jennings admitted. 

Mar 21.1769. Dr. King dead. 

Oct. 3.1769. Reported that Mr, Dalton is gone into the country. 
Rev. Mr. John Winter admitted. Agreed that the Monday Evng 
Exercise of Prayer be renewed, 

Oct 9. 1770. Reported that Mr. Gordon is gone to America. 
Agreed that the Evng exercise of Prayer on Monday be renewed. 

Mar 19. 1771. Rep* that Dr. Walker is dead. 

Mr. Dan! Fisher, Mr. Jos" Popplewell & Mr. Edw* Venner & Mr. 
John Kells admitted. ~ 

Oct, 8.1771. Mr. Noah Hill admitted. 


Early Nonconformist Bibliography 
VI 


E come next to works of known writers, who either at this 
time first appeared in print, or now first became 
prominent in controversy ; beginning with Presbyterians. 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON was already eminent in Scot- 
land. He now issued, anonymously, The Vulawfullnes and Danger 
of Limited Prelacie, or Perpelvall Presidensie in the Church, briefly 
discussed. 4to., 44+2o0pp., 1641. This was against the “ Reduced 
Episcopacy ” favoured by Usher and many moderate men of both 
parties. In the Bodleian, Congregational, and other libraries. 

He subsequently published A Sermon preached before the Loris 
and Comimons, 18 Fuly 1644, and another before the House of Loris 
28 May, 1645. Both are in the Congregational and many other 
libraries. 

GEORGE GILLESPIE, whose literary output is considerable, about 
this time published in Edinburgh The Governinent of the Church of 
Scotland in the Point of Ruling Elders. 4to., 1641. In Williams's 
Library ; reprinted in his collected works. 

In 1644 he issued two anonymous tracts: A Dialogue between a 
Civilian and a Divine, concerning the present condition of the Churclr 
of England: and A Recrimination charged upon Mr. Goodwin, in 
Defence of Presbyterianism. 

Another of his anonymous pamphlets is Wholesome Severity 
reconciled with Christian Liberty. 4to., 8+4opp., 1645. In the 
British Museum, Bodleian, &c. This is directed against I. 
Williams’s Bloudy Tenel, and other writings in favour of toleration. 
In the same intolerant spirit is A Sermon preached before the .. . 
House of Lords, 17 August 1645. Whereunto is added A Brotherly 
Ewvamination of some passages of Mr. Colemans late Printed Sermon. 
4to., 6+48pp., 1645. In Williams’s. 

Nihil Respondes ; or a Discovery of the Extreme Unsatisfactoriness of 
Mr. Colemans Piece, &c. 4to.,24pp. In the Bodleian. 

Aaron’s Rod blossoming, or the Divine Ordinance of Church 
Governinent Vindicaled. 4to., 22+590pp., 1646. In the Congrega- 
tional and other libraries. Reprinted 1844. 

A Forim for Church Government and Ordination of Ministers, Con- 
tained in ¢ «1 Propositions propounded to the late General Assemblie at 
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Edinburgh, &c. 4to., 6+45pp., 1647. In the British Museum. 
Reprinted 1844. 

An Useful Case of Conscience Discussed and Resolved, concernin 
associations and confederacies with Idolaters, Infidels, Hereticks, etc. 
4to., 28 pp., 1649. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Con-. 
gregational Libraries. Reprinted 1791. 

A Treatise of Miscellany Questions. 4to., 14+288pp., Edin. 1649. 
In the Congregational and other libraries. 

Cavses of the Lord’s Wrath against Scotland, &c., 1651. Reprinted 
1653, in the Bodleian ; again 1791 and 1844. 


Ropert BaILuie, another eminent Scottish divine, first inter- 
vened in English controversy with The Vnlawfulnesse and Danger of 
Limited Episcopacie, whereunto is subjoined a short reply to the Modest 
Advertiser... . as also the Question of Episcopacie discussed from 
Scripture and Fathers. 4to., 2+48pp., 1641. In the British 
Museum, and Bodleian. 

A Parallel, or Briefe Comparison of the Liturgie with the Masse-book, 
elc. 4to., 12+96pp., 1641. Reprinted 1661. Both editions in 
British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Libraries. 

The Canterburyians Self Conviction. 4to. 22+127pp., with 
suppl and p. 5. 2+70+37pp., 1641. In the Congregational 
Library and elsewhere. 

A Dissvasive from the Errours of the Time: wherein the Tenets of the 
principal Sects, especially of the Independents, are drawn together in one 
Map, &c. 4to., 24+252pp., 1645. In the Bodleian, British Museum, 
and Congregational Libraries. Reprint 1646 in the Bodleian. 

An Historical Vindication of the Government of the Church of 
Scotland, &c. 4to., 16+79+1+56pp., 1646. Inthe Bodleian, British 
Museum, &c. 

Anabapltism, The Trve Fovntaine of Independency, Brownisime, 
Antinomy, Familisme, and most of the other Errours, which for the 
Time do trouble the Church of England, Vnsealed, &c. 4to., 32+179+ 
13pp. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Williams’s Libraries. 

A Review of Dr. Bramhall, late Bishop of Londonderry, his Faire 
Warning, &c. Delft, 4to., 8+92pp., 1649. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. Reprinted 166r. 

The Disswasive from the Errors of the Time, Vindicaled from the 
Exceptions of Mr. Colton and Mr. Toombes. 4to., gopp., 1655. In 
the British Museum, Bodleian, and Williams’s Libraries. 

Baillie’s Letlers and Fournals were printed at Edinburgh in 2 vols. 
Svo. 1775. In the Congregational Library and elsewhere. 

(Henderson, Gillespie, and Baillie, together with S. Rutherford 
—who did not intervene in English controversy till 1642—were the 
Commissioners from the Church of Scotland to the Westminster 
Assembly. | 


RichakD ByFirLp, already known as a devotional writer, and 
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subsequently a member of the Assembly, contributed to the 
discussion 

The Power of the Christ of God, or a Treatise of Power, as it is 
originally in God the Father, and by him given to Christ his Sonne. 
4to., 16+ 46pp., 16041. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Temple-defilers defiled, wherein a true visible Church of Christ is 
described, the evils . . . . appertaining to Schisme, Anabaptisme, and 
Libertinisme ... . . are discovered, &c. 4to., 8+ 4opp., 1645. Inthe 
Bodleian and British Museum, 4A Short Treatise describing the true 
Church of Christ, &e., 4to., 2+ 40pp., 1653, is probably a new edition, 
more or less revised ; but I have not seen it. 

R. GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE, wrote A Discourse opening the nature 
of that Episcopacie which is exercised in England, &c. 4to., 8+124pp., 
1641. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational 
Libraries. Reprinted 1642, 6+119pp. 


Str EpwarpD DearInG, already mentioned, published anony- 
mously A Consideration and a Resolution, first concerning the right of 
the Laily in National Councels ; secondly, concerning the power of the 
Bishops in affatres secular. 4to., 32pp., 1641. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. 


DaNIEL Cawbrey, who had already published one or two short 
pieces of practical divinity, was the author of Superstitio svperstes : 
or the Reliques of Superstition newly revived, Manifested in a Discourse 
concerning the Holinesse of Churches, and bowing towards the Altar, &c. 
4to., 12+6opp., 1641. In the British Museum, Bodleian, &c. 

The Christian Sabbath vindicated ; written conjointly with Herbert 
Palmer. 4to., 12+682+24pp., 1645. In the Congregational and 
other libraries. Reprinted 1652. 

The Good Mau a Public Good: A Sermon preached before Parlia- 
ment 31 Fanuary, 1643. 4to 2+43pp., 1643. In the Congregational 
and other libraries. 

Vindiciae Clavium ; or a Vindication of the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven into the hands of the right owners. 4to., 24+ 96pp., 1645. In 
the Congregational Library. 

The Depths of Satan Discovered ; or the Fesuits last Design to Riuine 
RREUSION (GCs do~ by Philopatrius Philalethes. 4to.,6+26pp., 1649. 
‘This very scarce tract maintains the right of the magistrate to exer- 
cise authority in religious matters. The only copies I know of are 
in the Congregational Library and a private library in America. 

The Inconsistencie of the Independent way, with Scripture and It Self, 
&c. 4to., 26+220pp., 1651. In the Congregational and other 
libraries. 

A Sober Answer to a serious question propounded by Mr. G. Firmin, 
&c. 4to., 8+31pp., 1652. In the Bodleian, Congregational 
Library, and British Museum. 

Diatribe Triplex : Or A threefold Exercitalion concerning Superstition, 
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Will-worshtp, and Christmas-festivall, &c. 8vo., 8+206pp., 1645. In 
the Bodleian, Congregational, and other libraries. 

Independencie a Great Schism, proved against Dr, Owen his Apology, 
&c. 16mo., 2+250pp., 1657. In the Bodleian, Congregational, and 
other libraries. 

Church Reformation promoted, in a sermon on Matt xvii: 15-19. 
8vo., 8+119pp., 1657. In the Congregational and Williams’s 
Libraries, British Museum, &c. 

Independency Further Proved to be a Schism: or a Survey of Dr. 
Owen’s Review of his Tract of Schism, &c. 16m0.,6+158pp., 1658. In 
the British Museum and Bodleian. 

The Account Audited and Discounted ; or a Vindication of the Three- 
fold Diatribe. t6mo., 2+438+1pp., 1658. In the Congregational 
Library. 

The Great Case of the Present Ministry, whether they may lawfully 
subscribe as required by the Act of Uniformity. 16mo., 16opp., 1665. 
In the Congregational Library. 


JoHN GEREE is remembered as the author of Fudah’s Foy at the 
Oath layd ovt in a Sermon on the 2 Chron, 15. 15 elec... . . annexed 
a brief and Moderate Answere lo The Prolestation Protested, and the 
weaknesse of the grounds there suggested for Separate and Independent 
Churches. 4to., 28pp., 1641. In the Congregational Library. 

Vindiciae Ecclesiae Anglicanae: or Ten Cases Resolved, which 
discover, that though there bee need of Reformation in, yet not of 
Separation from, the Churches of Christin England. 4to., 8+68pp., 
1644. In the British Museum, Bodleian, Congregational, and 
Williams’s Libraries. 

The Character of an Old Puritane or Nouconformist. 4to., 2+6pp., 
1646. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational 
Libraries, Reprinted in 1649, 1671, 1672, and 1683. 

Touching the Subject of Supremacy in Causes Ecclesiastical.  4to., 
1647. In the Bodleian. 

Might overcoming Right: or a Cleer Answer to Mr. Fohn Goodwin's 
Might and Right well met. 4to., 1649. 6+42pp. In the Congrega- 
tional Library. 


Joun Baty was already well known as a writer of practical divinity. 
Some of his treatises passed through many editions: A Short 
Treatise Conlayning all the Principall Grounds of Christian Religion 
reached a fifteenth impression at least (1656, in the Congregational 
Library). His controversial works are 

A Friendly Triall of the Grounds Tending to Separation.  ato., 
10+314+6pp., 1640. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and 
Congregational Libraries. 

An Answer to two Trealises of Mr. Fohn Can, the Leader of the 
English Brownisls in Amsterdam, 4to., 20+144+92+4pp., 1642. 
In the British Museum, Congregational, and other libraries. 
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A Tryall of the New-Church Way in New England and in Old, &c. 
4to., 12+ 90pp., 1643, again 1644. (The earlier edition has a very 
lengthy title of about 100 words, beginning A Letter of Many 
Ministers in Old England.) 1st edn. in the British Museum, 2nd 
in Williams’s Library. Both in the Bodleian. 

Joun Ley, afterwards a member of the Assembly, issued 
anonymously 

A Discourse Concerning Puritans: A Vindication of those who 
uniustly suffer by the Mistake, abuse, and Misapplication of that 
Name. 4to.,2+58pp., 1641. Two editions, both in the Bodleian, 
one in the Congregational Library. 


The same year he published three tracts, all in the Congrega- 
tional Library, viz :— 

Doubts and Reasons for refusal of the Oath imposed by the Sixth 
Canon of the late Synod. 4to., 28+124pp. 

A Letter against the erection of an Altar. 4to., 2+32pp. 

A Case of Conscience concerning the Sacrament. 4to. 6+2Ipp. 


The following were elicited by several tracts on behalf of tolera- 
tion by JOHN SALTMARSH—a reputed Antinomian :— 

The New Quere and Determination uponit ... . lately published 
to relard Presbyterial Government, examined. 4to., 16+ 106pp, 1645. 

Light for Smoak, or a reply to The Smoke in the Temple &c. . . . 
whereto is added a Novello-Mastix, or a scourge for a scurrilous 
newsmonger. 4to., 30+97. 1646. All in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Congregational Libraries. 

An After-reckoning with Mr. Saltmarsh.  4to., 8+59pp., 1646. 
(Authorship doubtful). 


NATHANAEL Homes, D.D. published The New World, or the New 
Reformed Church ; a sermon on 2 Peter 3: 13. 4to., 4+79pp., 1641. 
In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

The Peasants Price for Spiritual Liberty. 4to.. 2+77pp. In the 
Congregational Library. 

The Mischiefe of Mixt Communions fully discussed. 4to. 1650. In 
the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Daemonologie and Theologic. The First, the Malady... . The 
Second, the Remedy. 8vo., 14+208+31Ipp., 1650. In the Congre- 
gational Library. 

Ecclesia Mathermeneutica ; or Church-Cases Cleered. 8vo., 26+ 163 
pp., 1652. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational 
Libraries. 

GEORGE SMITH is the name subscribed to a very rare tract. An 
Alarum: To the last warning Peece to London. By way of Answer : 
Discovering The Danger of Sectaries suffered : and the necessily of 
Order, and Vniformity to bee Established. 4to., 24pp., n.d., but by 
internal evidence 1641. The argument is for Presbyterianism 
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against Independency. The only known copy belongs to the 
Connecticut Historical Society. 

Of all Presbyterian controversialists the bitterest and most 
intolerant is THomas Epwarps. His first noticeable production 
was 

Reasons against the Independant Government of particular Congrega- 
lions : as also against the Toleration of such Churches lo be erected in 
this Kingdome. 4to., 20+56pp., 1641. 

Antapologia: Or a Full Answer to the Apologeticall Narration, &c. 
(i.e, the statement of the “Dissenting Brethren”’ in the West- 
minster Assembly). 4qto., 12+308pp., 1644. Both in the British 
Museum, Bodleian, Congregational, and other libraries. 

Gangraena: or a Catalogue and Discovery of many of the Errours, 
Heresies, Blasphemies: and pernicious Practices of the Sectaries of this 
time; vented and acted in England in these four last yeares. 4to., 
24+184pp., three editions 1646. The Second Part of Gangraena : 
or a fresh and further Discovery, &c. 4to., 12+216pp., two 
editions, 1646. (The Third Part of Gangraena: or, A new and 
higher Discovery, &c. 4to., 42+318pp. (numbering faulty), 1646. 
All separately in the British Museum and Bodleian ; the Congre- 
gational Library has only the first part. 

The Casting Down of the last and strongest hold of Satan. Ora 
Treatise against Toleration, and pretended Liberty of Conscience. The 
First Part: (but no more was published.) 4to., 8+218pp., 1647. 
In the British Museum, Bodleian, &c. 


The earliest reply, on behalf of Independency, to the truculent 
Edwards came from the pen of KaTHarINE CHIDLEYy, about whom 
further information is much to be desired. In fact, nothing is 
really known of her except that she was at this date an elderly 
woman. She may possibly have been the mother of Nehemiah 
Chidley, a lawyer of eminence under the Commonwealth. Her 
principal work is 

The Lvstification of the Independant Chvrches of Christ. Being an 
Answer lo Mr, Edvvards his Booke, &c. 4to., 8+82pp., 1641. In the 
British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

A New Years Gift; or Brief Exhortation to Mr. T, Edwards. ato., 
1645. The only copy we have heard of is in the Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass. 

She is also the probable author of Good Counsell to the Petitioners 
for Presbyterian Government ; That they may declare their faith before 
they build their Church. Broadsheet, 1645. In the British Museum. 


No name is more prominent in the controversies of the period 
than SMECTYMNvvs, a word coined from the initials of five eminent 
Presbyterian divines :—SrrpHEN MarsHaLL, EpmMunp CaLamy 
THOMAS YounGc, MarrHew Newcomen, and WILLIAM SPuRSTOW. 
Bishop Joseph Hall, still gratefully remembered for his 
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Conlemplations, having addressed An Humble Remonstrance to 
Parliament, and also asserted the divine right of Episcopacy, these 
brethren united to produce 

An Answer to a Booke entituled An Humble Remonstrance, in which 
The Originall of Liturgy [and] Episcopacy is discussed. And Queries 
propounded concerning both, &c.  4to.. 1o4pp., 1641. Reprinted, 
under the editorship of Thos. Manton, as Smectymnuus Redivivus. 
4to., 06+78pp., 1654. Both editions in the Congregational Library 
and elsewhere. 

A Vindication of the Answer to the Humble Remonstrance from the 
umivsl tinpvlations of frivolvsnesse and falsehood, &c. 4to.,14+219pp., 
Sais In the Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational 

ibrary. 


Joun Mitton had already published his Comus and Lycidas, 
but both anonymously: the first 4to., 3opp., 1637; the second in a 
collection of elegies on his deceased friend Edward King, by 
several members of the University. His earliest prose work, also 
anonymous, was Of Reformation Tovching Church-Discipline in 
England, and the Cavses that hitherto have hindredit. 4to., 4+90pp., 
1641. The British Museum copy has Milton’s own MS. correc- 
tions. In the Bodleian, Congregational Library, &c. 

Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and whither it may be deduc'd from the 
Apostolical times, &c. 4to., 2+24pp., 1641. 

Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defence against Smeclymnuus. 
Ato.,2+78pp., 1641. 

The Reason of Church-government urg’d against Prelacy.  4to., 
2+66pp., 1641. This is the first of Milton’s publications to which 
his name is attached. All these three are in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Congregational Libraries. 

An Apology Against a Pamphlet [calla] A Modest Confutation of the 
Animadversions upon the Remonstrant against Smectymnuus.  4to., 
2+6opp. 1642. In ‘the Bodleian and Congregational Libraries. 
Part of the impression bears the title, Am Apology for Smectymnuus, 
with the Reason of Church Government, n.d. 

Of Education: to Mr. Samuei Hartlib. 1 sheet 4to., 1644. (Re- 
issued with 2nd Edition of the Minor Poems, 1673.)* 

Areopagitica ; A Speech of Mr. Fohn Milton For the Liberty of 
Vulicene’d Printing, To the Parliament of England. 4to., 4opp., 1644. 
In the British Museum. Reprinted 1650, 1693 (abridged), 1738, 
and often since ; Jiteratim by Mr. Arber, 1868. 


Next comes a group of four treatises which somewhat sadly 
indicate the limitations of a great mind. The first two were 
anonymous ; the others bore the author’s name. Original copies 
are very scarce, but they are all in the Congregational Library. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Restord, to the good of both 
Sexes, from the Bondage of Canon Law, &c. 4to., 48+2pp., 1644. 
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Again, enlarged, 1645. [An Answer to this tract, also anonymous, 
promptly followed ; it is in the British Museum. ] 

The Fudgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce.  Wrilt'n to 
Edward the Sixt, in his Second Book of the Kingdom of Christ, And now 
Englisht, &c. 4to., gopp., 1644. 

Tetrachordon : Exposilions upon The foure chief places in Scripture, 
which treat of Marriage, or Nullities in. Marriage. 4to., 8+98pp., 
1645. 

Cuataribn : A Reply to a Nameless Answer against The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce. 4to., 2+28pp., 1645. 


Poems by Mr. Fohn Milton, both English and Latin, compos’d al 
several Times. Printed by his true copies. Small 8vo., 1645- 
This ‘contains Comus, Lycidas, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, the Odes, 
and many of the Sonnets and Miscellanies. Second edition, 
enlarged; 8vo., 8+166+117+5pp., 1673. Third edn., folio, 
4+6opp., 1695. (2nd and 3rd in the Congregational Library.) 

The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 4to., 2+42pp., 1649. In 
Congregational and other libraries. 

Etkonoklastes : in Answer To a Book Intit?d Eitkon Basilike, &c- 
4to,, 12+242pp., 1649. Original editions in the British Museum, 
Congregational Library, &c. 2nd edn., 4to., 1650; 3rd edn., 
r2mo., 14+208pp., Amsterdam, 1690. Also in French, 12mo., 1656. 

Observations on the Articles of Peace between Fames Earl of Ormond 
for King Charles 1 on the one hand and the Irish Rebels and Papists on 
the other hand, 1649. 

The grand case of conscience concerning the Engagement stated and 
resolued : or a strict survey of the Solemn League and Covenant in 
reference to the present Engagement. 4to., 1650. Anonymous. In the 
British Museum and Bodleian, 

Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, contra Claud. Anon alias Salmasii,. 
Defensionem Regiam, 12m0., 260pp., 1651. In the British Museum; 
and 4to,, 22+205pp., in the Congregational Library. Also in folio, 
2nd.edn., 12mo., 192 pp., same year, in the Congregational Library; 
reissued 1652 and 1657. An English translation (by Joseph 
Washington,) 8vo., n.p., 6+24+246pp., 1692 ; in the Congregational 
Library and elsewhere. 

Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio Secunda ; contra Infamem Libelluur 
Anonymum- cut titulus Regii Sanguinis Clamor, &c. 8vo., I74pp., 
or In the British Museum and Congregational Library. Again,. 
1658. 


Defensio pro se contra Alex. Mori libellum Regii Sanguinis Clamor, 
Campl2mo., 108s. 

Considerations touching the likeliest ineans to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church : Wherein is also discourc’d of tithes, Church fees, Church 
revenues, &c. 8vo., 1659. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 
Reprinted 1717, 1723, and often since, with and without abridgment. 
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A Trealise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes ; shewing that il is 
aot lawfull for any power on Earth to compell in the matters of religion. 
Svo., 12+84pp., 1659. In the Bodleian and British Museum, and 
Congregational Library. Reprinted in 1790 and 1840. 

ee Letter to a Friend, concerning the Ruplures of the Commonwealth. 
1659.* 

The Present Means and brief Delinealion of a Free Commonwealth. 
Easy to be put in Practice, and without delay. In a letter to General 
Monk. 4to., 1660.* 

The Readie and Easie Way to establish a free Commonwealth. to., 
1660. Reprinted 1791. 

Brief Notes upon a late Sermon titled ‘The Fear of God and the 
King, &c., 1660. (This was answered by L’Estrange in a pamphlet 
with the insulting title No Blind Guides. 

Paradise Lost, a Poem Writlen in Ten Books by Fohn Milton. 
4to., 171 leaves unpaged, 1667. This edition is found with no less 
than eight slightly varying title pages, dated 1667-8-9. Those dated 
1668-9 usually have seven preliminary leaves (arguments, errata, 
&c.), tollowing the title page. Some of these copies have a few 
errors corrected, apparently while passing through the press. 
Second edition, in twelve books, 8vo., 1674. Third, 8vo., 1678. 
Fourth, folio, illustrated, 1688. Fifth, folio, 1692. Sixth, folio, 
4+343+3pp., with engravings, 1695. With this is frequently 
bound up Aznotations by P.H., t.e., Patrick Hume, 2+32Ipp. 

Accidence commenced Grammar. i2mo., 1669. (Some biblio- 
graphers mention an earlier edition, ? 1661.)* 

Artis Logicae plenior Institutio, &c. 12mo., 1670. Reissued 1672 
and 1673. 

The History of Britain. 4to., 2+308+56pp., with portrait, 1670. 
Again in 4to 1671 and 1677; 8vo., 1695. (This ends with the 
Norman Conquest ; contains much fabulous and legendary matter. )* 

Paradise Regain’d ; a Poem in Four Books. To which 1s added 
Samson Agonistes. 8vo., 1671. Second edition. 8vo., 1680. 
Third, folio, 1688. Fourth, folio, 2+66+6+57pp., 1695. 

Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, &c. 4to., 1673. Reprinted, 8vo., 
xS11, 1826. 

A Declaration, or Letters Patents, for the Election of Fohn i King of 
Poland, elected on the 22nd of May A.D., 1674. (Translated from the 
official document relating to the election of Sobieski). 1674. 

Foannis Milloni Angli Epistolarum Familarum liber unus. 16mo., 
156pp., 1674. 

The following were posthumous : — - 

Literae Pseudo-Senalus Anglicani, Cromwellit, Reliquorumque 
Perduellium Nomine ac jussu Conscriptae a Foanne Miltone. 12mo., 
4+234pp., n-p., 1676. This was translated by Edward Philips, 
Milton’s nephew, and published as Letters of State written by Mr, 
Fohn Miltan to most of the Sovereign Princes and Republicks of Europe. 
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r2mo., 6+54+336pp., 1694. The Congregational Library has botls 
editions. 

A Brief History of Moscovia, and of the less-known Countries lying 
Hasiword, J... as far as Cathay, 12mo., 1682. 

De Doctrina Christiana, libri duo. Discovered in the State Paper 
Office in 1823, and edited by Dr. Summer, Bp. of Winchester ; 
4to., Camb. 1825. Translated by Dr. Summer, 4to., 1825 : new 
edn. 2 vols. 8vo., Lond., 1852-3. 

Of the following, ascribed to Milton, the authorship is doubtful :— 

Observations upon some of his Matesties late Answers and Ewpresses. 
4to., 2 Edns. 32 and 47 pp. respectively ; 1642. (Ascribed to Milton, 
apparently on the ground that an Answer to it elicited a 
Reply signed J.M.) 

An Argument or Debate in Law of the Great Question concerning the 
Mil phia states oy by ¥.M. ato.,4+43pp., 1642. 

Tyrannical Government Anatomized ; or a Discours Concerning Evil 
Counsellors: being the Life and Death of Fohn the Baptist.  4to.., 
28pp., 1642. Thisis a tragedy in blank verse, but mostly printed 
as prose ; translated or adopted from the Baptlistes of Buchanan. 
Reprinted, with the original, by F. Peck, 4to.,1740. If Milton’s it 
must be a juvenile work ; but it deserves reprinting. 

Mr. Fohn Milton's character of the Long Parliament and Assembly 
of Divines, 1681. (Very doubtful.) All these are in the Congrega- 
tional Library. 

In 1740 F. Peck reprinted Two Latin Panegyrics on Cromwell, 
which had been ascribed to the Portuguese ambassador and a 
Jesuit chaplain. Peck strenuously claimed them for Milton. 

An Epitaph of 54 lines, commencing “‘ He whom Heaven did call 
away,” andsigned ¥. M. Ober 1647, was discovered by Prof. H. 
Morley, in what he believed to be Milton’s autograph, about 1870. 
Its authorship is still in dispute. 

Nova Solyma, The Ideal City, or Ferusalem Regained: a Latin 
politico-religious romance, conjecturally ascribed to Milton; with 
introduction, translation, essays, and notes by Walter Begley. 
2 vols., 8vo., 808 pp., 1902. 

Of Milton’s prose works the earliest collected editions are as 
follows :— 

The Works of Mr. Fohn Milton. Folio, 10+568pp., n.pl., 1697- 
(All the English prose published in his lifetime, except those 
marked *). 

Foannis Millonis Opera Omnia Latina. Folio, 2+ 363pp., Amsterdam 
1698. Both these are in the Congregational Library. 

Then followed collections edited by :— 

J. Toland; 3 vols., folio, Amsterdam 1608. 
T. Birch ; 2 vols., folio, London 1738. 
T. Birch ; with life, 2 vols., 4to., London 1753. 
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C. Symmons, D.D., with life, translations, etc., 7 vols., ryl. 8vo., 
London 1806. 

G. Burnett ; a selection only, 2 vols., r2mo., London 1809. 

Fletcher (introduction by); stereotype edition, 1 vol., imp. 8vo., 
printed at Bungay, 1833 ; several times reprinted. 

J. A. St. John ; 5 vols., 8vo., London 1848-53 (Bohn's edn.) 

Mitford, John ; with life, 8 vols., 8vo., London 1853. 

The earliest collected edition of the poems is:— 

The Poetical Works of Mr. Fohn Milton : folio 1695. ‘This consists 
of the sixth edn. of the Paradise Lost, with P. Hume’s notes, the 
fourth edn. of Paradise Regained and Samson, and the third edn. 
of the Minor Poems bound together. Jn the Congregational Library 
and elsewhere. 

Other editions are almost innumerable. 


T. G. CRIPPEN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Mr. Burrage, to whom we were indebted for his fortunate dis- 
covery and careful editing of Browne’s long-lost New Years Guift, 
has appealed to a wider circle of readers by an interesting volume 
on The Church Covenant Idea, This he traces back to the Sacra- 
mentum non in scelus aliquod obstringere, etc., mentioned by Pliny 
early in the second century. He shews that ‘‘ the idea of a society 
of brothers in union or covenant (bund) with God” was familiar 
to the early Anabaptists in Germany and the Unitarian Baptists in 
Poland; its sign, according to them, being the rite of baptism. 
He thinks it probable that from some such source the Scottish 
Reformers derived their “ bands,” of which the final development 
was reached in the ‘ National Covenant”’ and the ‘‘ Solemn League 
and Covenant.” However this may be, the church covenant idea 
is clearly manifest in the organization and writings of the early 
Independents ; but these, because of their use of infant baptism, 
generally adopted some kind of documentary covenant, signed by 
the members of a church. Of these numerous examples are given, 
ranging from 1599 to 1772. The interesting fact is pointed out that 
long and elaborate covenants of many articles are most frequent in 
churches which had been influenced, directly or indirectly, by 
the church at Rotterdam, where such a document had been sub- 
scribed in 1633 at the suggestion of the celebrated Hugh Peters. 
Much information is given about church covenants in America, 
and the controversies which took place there about the so-called 
Halfway Covenant; and it is pointed out that while such docu- 
ments gradually fell into disfavour in England, they became almost 
universal among Congregational and Baptist churches in America. 
It was surely by oversight that Mr, Burrage failed to notice how 
distinctly the church covenant idea is implied in the responsions of 
the baptismal ritual, both in the Anglican and the Unreformed 
Churches. The book is issued by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, and deserves a large circulation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Ke 


Adverting to the article on pp. 408-9 on “The Indulgence, 1672,” 
Principal A. Gordon, of Manchester, writes :— 


“Actual licences still extant must be much more numerous than 
the writer supposes. . Two, omitted by him, are well known, 
namely, the licence for ‘A Roome or Roomes in the Court House at 
Warrington,’ now to be seen at Cairo Street chapel, Warrington (a 
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facsimile of which has been widely issued); and the licence for ‘a 
Roome or Roomes in the house of John Angier of Manchester Pish,’ 
now to be seen in Dukinfield Old Chapel (a reduced facsimile is 
in Gordon’s Historical Account of Dukinfield Chapel, 1896.) 


Principal Gordon goes on to give reasons for thinking that “the 
alleged licence ‘for the Upper Chapel, Sheffield’ is evidently mis- 
described.” His reasons appear convincing ; and careful enquiry 
has failed to discover any trace of the document said to have been 
“in the possession of Rev. J. Pye-Smith, D.D.” 

Another licence, for “a room or rooms in the house of George 
Bendal, of Newcastle on Tyne,” dated 5 September 1672, is in the 
possession of St. James’ church in that city; to which it was pre- 
sented by the executors of the Misses Mathers in 1889. A corres- 
pondent has also mentioned a licence preserved at Thornton, 
Bradford, but this has not been verified. Information respecting 
this, and any other unreported licence, is desirable. 


* 


Rev. F. Ives Cater, of Oundle, writes :— 

“] have discovered the old house mentioned by Dexter, in which 
Browne lived. I am now seeking to verify a tradition that Browne 
organized a Brownist congregation in that house, during his in- 
cumbency of Achurch. If that be true his character will be set in 
a new light.” 


Honour has been done to the memory of Thacker and Copping, 
who were put to death at Bury St. Edmund’s in 1583 for circulating 
Brownist pamphlets. The recent erection of a monument in that 
town to the Protestant martyrs of 1553-8 suggested a similar 
memorial to the victims of Anglican State Church intolerance ; and 
the idea took shape in the form of a pedestal and shaft about 12 
feet high, in the ground adjoining Whiting Street Congregational 
church. The die is inscribed :— 

“In memory of. Elias Thacker and John Copping, who were 


hanged in this town on the qth and 5th of June (respectively), 1583, 
for disseminating the principles of Independency. Erected August, 


1904.” 
The monument was unveiled by Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A., 
on 17th August. 


* 


Members of our Society will be interested in a work now in 
course of publication by the Friends’ Historical Society, entitled 
The First Publishers of Truth. It consists of replies, printed verbatim, 
to inquiries made in the year 1720 about the labours and _ sufferings 


of the early Quakers, and is full of valuable information. 
* 
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In reply to W. H. Roberts, Rev. Griffith Williams was one of 
Lady Huntingdon’s students at Trevecca, and ministered for some 
years in her chapels. In 1790 he is reported to have taken Gate 
Street chapel, then in a dilapidated condition; where he gathered 
a numerous congregation, to which he ministered until his death in 
1826. His portrait is in the Evangelical Magazine of October 1798. 
A brief memoir of him appears in Jones’s Bunhill Memorials, in 
which he is called an Independent. In a list of chapels in the 
metropolis, 1832, Gate Street is described as “‘ Calvinistic Methodist, 
in Lady Huntingdon’s Connection ; using the Liturgy.” 

* 

It is hoped that our members will receive the reprint of John 
Penry’s Aequilie of an Humble Supplication (1587) with this issue of 
the Transactions. Only four original copies are known to exist, and 
the treatise, though often quoted, has never until now been 
reprinted. 
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THE MARPRELATE TRACTS 


(Summary of a paper contributed by Rev. W. PIERCE) 


been paid to the social and ecclesiastical con- 

ditions under which these famous writings 
appeared. The forces of progress, paralyzed by 
the papal régime of Mary, had been released on 
the advent of Elizabeth, and England saw a mar- 
vellous renaissance. The very domestic architec- 
ture—the large Elizabethan window—is a symbol 
of the time. Enterprise shewed itself on every 
hand. The naval exploits of Raleigh, Drake, and 
Cavendish, from 1584 to 1588, established the 
renown of the British sailor; and the year in which 
the first Marprelate tract appeared was that of the 
Spanish Armada. A year or two later Shakespeare 
wrote his first original play. Bacon was already 
giving proofs of his massive, serene wisdom ; and 
the political affairs of the nation were being 
managed by men of the stature of Walsingham, 
Burleigh, Knollys, and Hatton. The opponents of 
Puritanism accused the writers of the tracts, and 
the “seekers of the reformation” generally, of 
promoting internal dissension and weakening her 
Majesty’s throne when the enemy was at the gate ; 
but the truth is more easily discerned to-day. 
Howard and Drake, Hawkinsand Frobisher on the 
sea, aS well as Walsingham and Burleigh in the 
council chamber, were fighting against the political 
ideals of Spain ; while Martin Marprelate, as well 
as Barrowe, Greenwood, Penry, and a host of others, 


(Transactions, Vol. II., No. 2, p- 81.] 


GS been paid attention does not seem to have 
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were attacking Spanish ecclesiastical ideals with 
equal piety and patriotism. 

But, amidst all this greatness of the revived 
national life, one institution lagged behind. The 
age of Elizabeth produced no really great Church 
leader. The queen, devoid of anything approach- 
ing religious earnestness, regarded her policy asa 
fair compromise between the extremes of Puritan 
and Papist ; and, having fixed her via media, would 
hear of no change. Unfortunately for the interests 
of religion she found a pliant and unscrupulous 
tool in Whitgift, whom she appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1583, with instructions to bring 
the religion of the country into uniformity, since, 
she said, “it had got out of square.” As the 
movement represented by the Marprelate tracts 
has chiefly todo with thisman and Aylmer, Bishop 
of London, it is proper to consider what manner 
of men they were. 

Whitgift, being at Cambridge during the visita- 
tion of Cardinal Pole, and being unwilling to 
receive the first tonsure, at first meditated an escape 
to the Continent. His tutor, the saintly Bradford, 
and the master of his .college, the learned Ridley, 
suffered martyrdom; but Whitgift, yielding to 
the persuasion of the time-serving Andrew 
Perne—called by Martin “the old turner” from 
his easy facility in changing his creed—conformed 
sufficiently to ward off suspicion. Yet when, 
after the accession of Elizabeth, he had taken 
orders, he had the effrontery to select as the 
text of his first sermon in the University church 
of Great St. Mary’s, “I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ.” As vice-president of the 
Welsh Marches he freely used torture to extract 
evidence; and within a week of his confirmation 
in the primacy he issued articles, the first of which 
prohibited domestic worship if any stranger were: 
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present. His abstract views on most questions of 
divinity were more liberal than those of many 

Evangelical Free Churchmen to-day ; but the man 
Was narrow, mean, and vindictive. The complaint 
of all who came into personal contact with him, 
the lords and ladies in the courtly circle, was that 
if they interceded on behalf of any poor Noncon- 
formists he professed always to be glad to serve 
them, and to be ready to shew the object of their 
solicitude all possible kindness ; but at the same 
time he would remit nothing of his rigour. To 
him personally must be ascribed the martyrdom of 
Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry. He was consis- 
tent throughout, drove his hard policy straight 
ahead like a Roman road, was never betrayed into 
any momentary generosity toward an opponent, or 
shewed any quixotic indifference to his own per- 
sonal safety or advantage. 

. Aylmer wasarenegade. He had lived in poverty 
and. exile, and his sacrifices for his faith revealed 
a better side to his character. At that time he 
wrote his Harborowe for faithful subjects, a book 
full of excellent sentiments, in which the avarice 
and unchristian ostentation of the prelacy are 
unsparingly denounced. But all this was forgotten 
when he became Bishop of London; promotion and 
wealth brought with it degeneracy of character, 
and Aylmer became an intolerant persecutor and 
a vulgar money-grabber. When called on by the 
Lords of the Council to compensate one Barnaby 
Benison for a long and illegal imprisonment, he 
abjectly entreated them to consider his “poor 
estate and great charges”; yet Neal reports that he 
“left behind him in money about £16,000 ”—pro- 
bably equal to £100,000 to-day. One of the greatest 
services rendered by Martin to the cause of Church 
reform was the unearthing of the Harborowe. 
‘¢ Come downe, you bishopps, from your thousands, 
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and content you with your hundreds (said the 
exile) ; let your diet be priestlike, and not prince- 
like ”; and Martin is quick to ask “If this 
prophesie of yours come to passe in your dayes, 
who shall be B(ishop) of London ?” 

Meanwhile the prisons were full of Noncon- 
formists, victims of Whitgift’s High Commission, 
men and women of blameless life and unfeigned 
piety herding with degraded felons in filthy, fever- 
laden cells and dungeons. John Greenwood and 
Henry Barrowe had suffered two years of close 
imprisonment, in defiance of all law, when the 
first Marprelate tract appeared. It was an age of 
literary revival, the age of the blossoming youth 
of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Bacon, when even 
the records of commonplace commercial transac- 
tions were infected with a sense of style; yet in 
the domain of religion the forceful progressive 
spirits, the men with vision, were under a ban, 
silenced, deprived, imprisoned. On the other 
hand, according to a complaint of the Lords of the 
Council addressed to the Bishop of London, “ great 
numbers of persons that occupy cures” were 
‘notoriously unfit, most for lack of learning ; many 
chargeable with great and enormous faults, as. 
drunkenness, filthiness of life, gaming at cards, 
haunting of alehouses, etc., against whom they 
heard of no proceedings, but that they were quietly 
suffered.” Is it any wonder under such circum- 
stances that the pent-up tides of life should break 
out, and that the great literary response to the 
tyranny of Whitgift should be the writings of 
Martin Marprelate ? 

As to the authorship of these writings, I have to- 
confess that after long familiarity with the litera- 
ture bearing directly on the subject, and some. 
research among unpublished writings, I know of 
no fresh evidence that may help to solve the 
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problem. In the third tract, Hay any work for 
Cooper? the writer says “I am alone. No man 
under heaven is privy, or hath been privie unto 
my writings against you, I used the advise of non 
therein. You have and do suspect divers, as 
Master Paggett, Master Wigginton, Master Udall, 
and Master Penri, etc., to make Martin. If they 
cannot cleare their selues their silliness is pitiful], 
and they are worthy to beare Martin’s punishment.” 

Nicholas Tomkins, a servant of Mrs. Crane, the 
courageous woman who harboured the secret press, 
when examined at Lambeth testified that “he 
knoweth neither Author, Publisher, or Printer of 
ye Books certenly””; he had heard Field, Wiggin- 
ton, Penry, and Marbury mentioned, “but who 
hath so reported it to him, he doth not remember.” 
After being put on the rack he declared that ‘“‘ he 
hath harde Penry named to be the Author of the 
first Martin ” (Harl. MSS. 7042, fos. 13 and 32). 

In these friendly reports of what rumour said as 
to the authorship of the tracts, one name is absent, 
perhaps by design—the name of Job Throkmorton. 
Yet it cannot be denied that he was closely con- 
cerned in the printing and publication; and 
Matthew Sutcliffe, a clergyman who wrote in 
defence of the bishops, includes his name among 
the principals of the literary conspiracy :—‘“‘ I. 
Penry, I. Ud. I. F. all Iohns. and I. Thr... all con- 
cerned in making Martin.” Udall affirms his belief 
““that those books were not done by any minister ; 
and I think there is never a minister in this land 
that doth know who ‘Martin’ is; and I for my 
part have been very inquisitive, but I could never 
learn who he is.” Now Throkmorton was a lay- 
man, and almost the only layman of whom we 
have evidence enough to make his alleged author- 
ship in the least degree probable. Moreover, there 
is a constant tradition that he possessed some of 
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the intellectual gifts which made ‘‘ Martin” such an 
attractive and popular’ writer. Camden refers to 
the Marprelate literature in his Life of Queen 
Elizabeth, naming as “the authors thereof: ... . 
Penry and Udall, ministers of the word, and: Job 
Throgmorton, a learned man, and of a facetious 
and gibing tongue.” | | aa 
We have one undoubted writing by Throkmorton, 
his Defence... . against the Sclaunders of Maister 
Matthew Sutcliffe. In comparing this with the 
writings of Martin Marprelate allowance must be 
made for their diversity of purpose; in the one 
case a set defence of the author against certain 
serious charges, while.in the other the author con- 
sciously and avowedly puts on the “antic .dis- 
position.” Still, when so much allowance is justly 
made, if the writer be one of those who jest’ with 
difficulty the result will not be very attractive to 
the tastes of a. humour-loving age. But the im- 
pression left upon us by the tracts is that Martin 
jests almost too easily ; the antic turn fits him like 
a garment. On the other hand, if he be a humor- 
ist “native and to the manner born,” it will be 
strange if there is not, even in his serious Defence, 
some trace of his gift. I do not know indeed that 
there is anything which one might call humorous 
in the Defence; but there are smartness and con- 
troversial subtlety that are akin to Martin’s style. 
And the account of Copinger’s long prayer, without 
being in the least irreverent, clearly suggests to the 
reader that’ Throkmorton was a man of real 
humour, though the subject restrains him in-its 
expression. Of dialectic smartness there is plenty 
of evidence, and much might be quoted, in the way 
of quiet banter or skilful argument, which might 
well represent the writer of the tracts in a more. 
serious and sedate mood. a 
Another line of argument'is drawn from a book 
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entitled M. Some laid open in his coulers, which 
is a defence of Penry against the attack of Dr. 
Some, and has in some parts a distinct Martinist 
flavour. Throkmorton was Penry’s friend, and 
fits the description on the title page by being an 
Oxford man, though the mysterious letters J. G. at 
the close (which Dr. Dexter, less happy than in 
most of his surmises, interpreted to mean John 
Greenwood) remain unsolved. It is suggested that 
the author of the Defence is probably the author of 
M. Some in his coulers; and that internal evidence 
identifies the author of the latter with the writer 
of the Tracts. If this can be proved it must be, not 
by mere subjective impressions, even of critics 
possessing keen literary instincts, but by tracing 
some unconscious elements of style, the employ- 
ment of some characteristic and not too common 
locution ; this may conceivably establish identity 
of authorship. 

Now in the Marprelate Epistle (Arber’s edn. 
p: 5, l. 7) we have the word insult used with the 
meaning of our word erult. The commoner form 
of expressing the meaning of exult would be, in 
Elizabethan language, insult upon-—a form used 
by Shakespeare. It is therefore significant that in 
M. Some in his coulers we have the word used with 
the same import as in the Lpistle. A similar 
likeness would appear in the use of the word 
stroken. | 

A similar comparison may find means of con- 
necting M. Some in his coulers with Throkmorton’s 
Defence. For instance, in the Defence Throkmorton 
seems to have an unconscious liking for the verb 
to muse in the sense of to marvel. Turning 
now to M. Some in his coulers we have “I cannot 
but muse at one thing,” ‘ I muse your D(octorship) 
should be at the cost of printing us a new Alman- 
acke of last year.’ If this proof could be 
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adequately and convincingly worked out, there 
would be compelling evidence that Throkmorton 
was Martin. 

Still, it must be remembered that in his Defence 
we have Throkmorton’s denial. True, no one can 
read the Defence without observing how much 
more bold and confident he is when repudiating 
all implication in the absurd Hacket conspiracy. 
When he turns to the Marprelate accusation the 
temperature of his rhetoric suddenly goes down. 
He is ready to take an oath ‘“ whensoever it shall 
be thought so good by the state.” (‘He requires 
an act of Parliament, which he knows will never 
be given,” is Sutcliffe’s reply). But the words of 
his repudiation are, “I am not Martin, I knowe 
not Martin, And concerning that I stand enlight- 
ened of, I am as cleare as the childe unborn.” If 
there were a way of repudiating the authorship by 
a verbal juggle my conviction is that Throkmorton 
would have employed it without hesitation. He 
is perhaps only part author, or of some and not all: 
He is not Martin, and his opponent Sutcliffe replies 
“T yield... he is Job Throkmorton.” He is in 
evident haste to drop the Marprelate subject, and 
gets at once into the Copinger-Hacket controversy, 
finishing his apologia with a few vigorous strokes 
on that empty drum. 


[In a brief discussion which followed the paper there 
was evidence of general agreement with the writer, stress 
being laid on the fact that both Penry and Barrowe 
appear, from their acknowledged writings, to have been 
remarkably deficient in—if not wholly destitute of—any 
sense of humour. ] 
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N the last issue of the Transactions I presented 
an actual transcript of the documents in the 
Record Office, with a few introductory remarks 

upon their form, their orthography, and _ their 
topography. In the present 1 propose to give a 
résumé of the information we may gather from 
them as to the distribution of Nonconformity 
throughout the Principality, just ten years after 
the Act of Uniformity had created it. 

In essaying this task it was necessary first to 
arrange the material, which in the records is given 
us in such a sporadic and unconnected fashion, 
into groups which have some intelligible connection 
with each other. On the one hand, we need to sift 
out the data according to the type of Noncon- 
formity to which the applicants for licences 
belonged ; and on the other, according to the coun- 
ties in which they resided: and in which the 
churches were gathered. 

The type in Wales was threefold; first, the 
Presbyterian ; second, the Independent or Congre- 
gational ; and, thirdly, the Baptist or Anabaptist. 
None of the great Methodist bodies were as yet in 
even germinal existence ; they did not emerge into 
activity until a century later. The Presbyterians 
were not nearly so strong in Wales as they un- 
doubtedly were in England, especially in Devon. 

Indications are not lacking, moreover, that in 
Wales the distinction between Congregationalists 
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and Presbyterians was not a very hard and fast 
one. In Monmouth there are only three places 
claiming to maintain a Presbyterian cause, viz., 
Mynyddislwyn in the west, Bettws in the centre, 
and Caldicot in the east. In each case the Congre- 
gationalists are also represented, but the two denom- 
inations seem oddly mixed. In Mynyddislwyn, 
though Watkin John asks licences both for himself 
and his house as a Presbyterian [ (187) | —which 
entries, it will be noted, are undated, so that it is 
doubtful whether the licences were ever issued—a 
certain Watkin Jones applies for the double licence 
as an Independent, and obtains both, for they are 
dated as issued Aug. 10/72 [H(232)]. One cannot 
help shrewdly suspecting that Watkin John was 
not very distantly related to Watkin Jones. 

But a yet more singular thing happens at Bettws 
and at Caldicot. At Bettws Reginald Morgan, on 
Aug. 10, secures a licence for his house as an 
Independent meeting-place [E (231)]; and yet on 
Sep. 5, the same year, he obtains a licence for 
himself as a Presbyterian teacher [EH (245)]. 
And at Caldicot James Lewis applies to have a 
licence for his house, early in June, for the Pres- 
byterians, and fails to get it. That is the con- 
clusion I form from the fact that the entry 
[E (187) ]is undated: in August he applies for, and 
secures, one for the Independents [H (234) ]. 

Further, in Glamorgan, we havea still more inter- 
esting and satisfactory proof that the two denomin- 
ations were so near in their sympathies and general 
principles that they easily co-operated, and -were 
not too particular about the name. Samuel Jones, 
of Llangynwyd, was the centre of a very active 
religious movement. Under his influence -two 
chains of connected churches were brought into 
existence, planted along two lines running parallel 
to one another, roughly speaking, from north-west 
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to south-east of the southern portion of the county 
to the east of Gower and the Vale of Neath. 

These lines were not more than 4 or 5 miles 
apart, the one on the sea-coast or maritime plain, 
the other among the hills that rise not far from the 
sea. Now Llangynwyd belonged to the latter, in 
the valley of the Llynfi; and Samuel Jones had 
been its Presbyterian minister throughout the 
period of the Commonwealth. The Act of Uniform- 
ity drove him from his living there in 1662; but, 
having a comfortable home in the parish at 
Brynllwyarch, 2 miles down the valley from the 
‘village, he had continued, in spite of the penal Acts 
of the English Parliament, to exercise his minis- 
terial gifts through a wide tract.of neighbouring 
country: Churches were formed as far north-west 
as Neath, and as far south-east as Cowbridge, and 
between them were communities meeting at a 
house called ‘“ Kildaudy,” probably in Maesteg, and 
another at Goytrehen, a little farther down the 
Llynfi valley from Samuel Jones’s home ;_ both of 
them the property of Rees Powell, his wife's father, 
of Maesteg. Now, before his presentation to 
Llangynwyd, Jones had been ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry at Taunton. So that he 
naturally called himself and the churches he had 
formed “ Presbyterian.” 

But the other side the hills, which cast their 
broad shadows over Brynllwyarch in the eariy 
summer mornings, there was a line of Independent 
churches; from Baglan, just at the foot of the 
slope which separates Cwm Afon from the Vale of 
Neath to the north-west, as far as Kenfig and 
Newton Nottage in the great plain by the sea on 
the south-east ; and in their midst, at Margam, 
just due west of Brynllwyarch, Samuel Jones 
owned a house which he was glad to have used as 
a place of Nonconformist worship. Now mark 
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the bigness of the man’s heart and the breadth of 
his sympathy! He will not stand for his Presby- 
terianism among his Independent neighbours, as 
the Baptists did in Newton Nottage for their 
Anabaptist views; but, in applying for a licence 
for his house at Margam, he applies for it as “a 
meeting-place for Independents.” 

And there isa further interesting point preserved 
in the records, which looks in exactly the same 
direction. 

320 (234) shews Daniel, Higgs, the Independent, 
of Swansea, and Samuel Jones, the Presbyterian 
of Llangynwyd, making their applications for 
licences on the same slip of paper; while 320 (235) 
exhibits Stephen Hughes, the Congregationalist, of 
Swansea, signing the receipt of licences for Samuel 
Jones and his father-in-law, Rees Powell, both 
Presbyterians. 

Asa matter of fact, by the close of the seven- 
teenth century the name of Presbyterian had 
ceased to represent a separate denomination in 
Wales. All Nonconformists of Psedobaptist prac- 
tice gloried in the name of Congregational or 
Independent. 

Still, 1 have adhered to the distinction which is 
so real in Scotland and England, and arranged the 
applications, actual issues, and receipts, under 
separate heads, according as the distinctive denom- 
ination is given as Presbyterian in the one case, or 
Independent or Congregationalist in the other. 

With this threefold classification as to denom- 
ination I have, in the index appended to this 
paper, combined a grouping according to counties, 
arranging the places in each county not (as is 
generally done) in alphabetical order, but in the 
groups determined by the ease with which they 
might be worked in the instances (and they are 
many) in which the meeting-places are more num- 
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erous than the teachers. This consideration, 
indeed, is not only far more influential than any- 
thing so unimportant as initial letters, but even 
than county boundaries. In fact, one of the first: 
things we learn from the study of these licence 
documents with the aid of a good map is, that the 
grouping of churches of each denomination is 
determined far more by the natural features of the 
country than by any artificial arrangements. 
whatever. For purposes of reference it is con- 
venient to group them into counties, as I have 
done in the index appended to this article. But. 
in some cases the arrangement in counties is seen 
to be almost as artificial as the arrangement accord- 
ing to initial letter. Not in all, nor, indeed, in 
most ; for natural features have generally guided 
politicians to the divisions which they have made. 
When mountain ranges or hill ridges form the 
county boundary, the churches will be found in 
their lines of extension to observe the county- 
limits ; but when the boundary is a broad, easily 
navigable estuary, or a well bridged river, the line 
or group of churches will break the bounds of 
county along the lines of least resistance and 
natural expansion. Still, for convenience, we will 
follow the county divisions as our general guide, 
only departing from that general principle when 
something more vital will lead us to break the 
county bounds. As to the order in which we shall 
glance at them, I shall be guided by the fact that 
the paper was read in Cardiff, and so begin at 
Glamorgan, working west and north, and returning 
to finish with Glamorgan’s eastern neighbour, 
Monmouthshire. . | 

In GLAMORGAN we have just seen how the 
eroup of Presbyterian churches founded by Samuel 
Jones followed a north-west and south-east direc- 
tion, its main directing factor being the valley of 
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the Llynfi.. The remaining pair of Presbyterian 
churches in the county, Cardiff and Wenvoe, were 
worked together; for though Wenvoe could fur- 
nish two meeting-places, the houses of Joshua 
Miller and Morgan Thomas, it had no preacher, 
and they would be dependent on the ministerial 
services of John French, of Cardiff. 

True, the river Ely was between them, and two 
hill ridges were beyond the river; but there were 
two'good roads which crossed the one by bridges, 
north at Ely, and south at Llandough, next Cardiff, 
and circumvented the other. 

-T have also referred to the line of Independent 
churches on the maritime plain extending from the 
estuary of the Neath to the mouth of the Llynfi. 
There were, besides, two other groups of Congre- 
gational churches in opposite corners of the county 
among the hills at the north-east, and in the 
peninsula of Gower to the south-west. 

Three of the four in the first group formed one 
community, that is, all three were dependent upon 
the ministry of one man. This was Thomas John, 
who lived at Eglwsilan, the southernmost of the 
three. Though older maps give the name, and 
shew the parish church to have stood on the slopes 
facing the mountain mass still bearing its name 
“ Mynydd Helwsilan,” it has so dwindled with the 
growing importance of other villages which have 
sprung up with the development of the coal-mines 
in the neighbourhood that it has disappeared from 
modern maps. But the other two were not far off, 
Llanfabon just the other side of Mynydd Eeglwsilan, 
and Gelligaer away north-east of Treharris, only 
some two miles short of the county frontier, which 
is the Rhymney river. These all obtained their 
licences in August, 1672. There was still another 
Independent cause quite as near the northern 
county boundary as Gelligaer is to its eastern, in 
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Merthyr (‘“Methir”), then only a village, now a 
great, grimy town. They applied so late for 
licences for their minister, Henry Williams, and 
their meeting-place in the house of Howell Rees, 
that they never received them, and so had no relief 
from the perils of the penal statutes, 

In Gower there was an interesting group of Con- 
eregational societies; Swansea was their centre,. 
and supplied them with preachers. The other three 
were Bishopston, Nicholaston, and Rhoscilly, the 
Jast close to Worms Head. The Gower Noncon- 
formists were amongst the first to move to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the royal Indulgence. 
Marmaduke Matthews applied for a licence (and 
he desired a “ general” licence as well as a specific 
one to preach in his own house)’ within a month 
after its publication. As we learn from the 
endorsement of 320 (36) it was handed in on April 
11th, and was actually issued the following day, 
April 12.? (It is in the entry of his house as meet- 
ing-place that the beautiful New Testament ex- 
pression is used—‘ the Independent way ”). 

But it is Daniel Higgs who is the country bishop 
for the three villages west of Swansea ; and he is 
scarcely a week later in securing his aim. He 
travelled up to London to see to it personally. 
While there he worried the Whitehall authorities 
pretty persistently. 

Twice he asks for his own house, and thrice, 
though apparently without effect, for the Swansea 
‘“schoole-house.”’® And then, dropping the ‘“ schoole- 
house,” he asks for houses in the three villages, as: 
wellas for the house of Stephen Hughes in Swansea,’ 
and succeeds. His personal licence he secures April 
17,, and the licences for the four meeting-places 
three days later;° and we have the receipt signed 


~~; 399 (36) and (87). 2 E (17). * 320 (84), ($6), (85). + 320 (233) and (234). * B (26). * E (39). 
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by himself, shewing that he was able to return 
with the royal authority in his pocket.’ 

But Glamorgan had its contingent of Bapt\ 
churches as well as Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tionalist. A compact group it is, gathering round 
the lower reaches of the Ogmore, the main stream, 
of which the Llynfi is an affluent. Bridgend 
seems to have been the mother church, and its 
minister must have supplied both Llangewydd and 
St. Bride’s.* But the fourth Baptist cause, at New- 
ton Nottage, was self-contained, having Howell 
Thomas as its own pastor and teacher. The entries 
in the Entry Book are documentary proof of their 
vigorous existence ; but, seeing they are undated, 
it is more than doubtful that the licences were 
ever issued.’ 

The traces we have of two other Baptist churches 
form a natural transition to the county lying west 
of Glamorgan, I mean Carmarthen. 

There was a Baptist church in Swansea, which 
met in the house of William Dykes, and whose 
minister was Lewis Thomas.” But there was also 
one much stronger in a place quite on the south- 
western confines of the county, for it had two 
meeting-places, as well as a minister, Robert 
Morgan.” I mean Llangennydd. True H. B. 38a 
puts it in Carmarthen, but it is in Gower, just on 
the slopes looking across the Burry Inlet to Car- 
marthen, and down upon the northern part of that 
marvellous three miles’ stretch of purest sand in 
Rhossili Bay. And there can be little doubt that 
these two Gower Baptist churches kept in touch 
with and supported the one sister church in 
Carmarthen, which without them, being pastorless, 
could not well have struggled on. 

Here, then, is a case where county divisions 


7 320 (235). * Probably about 4 miles south of Bridgend; not, as sh 
village so called near. Llandaff.—T.G.c. » E (188) ) (251) and E (960). Pine wer ee 
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count for nothing under stress of spiritual need, 
and in presence of natural facilities of communica- 
tion. The Baptist community at Llanon, in Car- 
marthen, forms a little triplet with the Glamorgan 
churches at Swansea and Llangennydd. True, the 
River Loughor is the boundary between the two 
counties; but a bridge at Hendy carries a good 
road direct to Llanon from Swansea, and a ferry 
to Llanelly would take Robert Morgan across the 
Burry Inlet to Llanelly, whence an equally good 
road would make an easy journey to Llanon. 

The Congregational churches in CARMARTHEN 
are four, scattered on the northern and southern 
borders of the county, and so far from each other 
that their very existence in such a seemingly 
sporadic way is a puzzling problem. ‘There is 
Llanstephan quite by itself, on the south, on the 
promontory between the Rivers Towy and Taf; 
Cenarth and Pencarreg in the extreme north, one 
in the north-west corner, and the other in the 
north-east ; and Penkader, midway between the 
two, but some few miles further south. And, to 
make their isolation the more piteous, only one of 
them, Pencarreg, has a minister. How can their 
hungering congregations get any food ? 

The situation of Cenarth upon the River Teifi, 
not far from a large group of churches of the same 
faith and order whose centre is in Cardigan, 
suggests an explanation, which the records support, 
that it is from Cardigan that Cenarth is supplied. 
But with Llanstephan and Penkader we must 
supplement the information of the records by a 
supposition, before we can find in it the ight and 
relief we require. The licences for these widely 
parted places were asked for early, as early as the 
licences for Swansea, Gower, and Llangynwyd ; 
and it is Stephen Hughes who makes the applica- 
tion, that he may minister to their spiritual needs. 


B 
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We have heard of him before. He has a house in 
Swansea, which is licensed as a Congregational 
meeting-place, and we know he travelled up to 
London with Daniel Higgs to secure these precious 
documents. But it would be impracticable for 
him to supply these places from Swansea. 

There is no road from the east across the Towy 
farther south than Carmarthen town, and that is 
five and twenty miles direct from Swansea. 

But Carmarthen lies within compassable distance 
of both, and my fancy is that Stepben Hughes, for 
the purposes of his great work, took up his abode at 
Carmarthen (though his home and house property 
were in Swansea), and worked both Penkader on 
the north, and Llanstephan on the south by frequent 
visits. 

In PEMBROKE we have three Congregational 
“causes ’’—Haverfordwest, Uzmaston, and Cil- 
gerran. The two former are close to one another, 
and the meeting-place in Uzmaston is evidently 
supplied by Peregrine Philips, the minister of the 
church in Haverfordwest. Cilgerran is right away 
on the extreme north border, on the River Teifi, 
and on a separate county map looks quite desolate 
in its isolation. 

Still, we reflect it had in John (or Jenkin) Jones 
a minister of its own, and was therefore equipped 
for a brave Independent career. 

When we come to cross the border, and look at 
the situation from the standpoint of CARDIGAN, a 
moment's reflection shews us that the county 
divisions in these parts of Cardigan, Pembroke, 
and Carmarthen do not divide. They are only 
opposite banks of the same beneficently flowing, 
well bridged river. Its northern bank is the 
southern border of Cardigan ; its southern bank is 
the northern border, first (as far as its affluent the 
Cych) of Pembroke, and beyond that stream of 
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Carmarthen ; and the river, well bridged as it is at 
Cardigan, at Cenarth, at Newcastle Emlyn, at 
Llandyssil, and at Lampeter, like the ocean in 
these days of ocean going ships seems rather to 
unite than to divide its broad and fertile valley, 
making one the people who are nourished by its 
alluvial bounty. So that, as we look along the 
lower parts of the Teifi valley, we see the county 
town of Cardigan one, in spiritual matters, with 
Cilgerran in Pembroke and Cenarth in Car- 
marthen on the other side the stream, though the 
nearer Cilgerran be a self-sufficing church. For 
Cenarth is definitely attached to Cardigan, and 
dependent on it for the ministry of its pastor, 
James Davies, who applies for a licence to teach 
in John James’s house in Cenarth, as well as his 
own house in Cardigan [321 (35) ]. 

But, what is more, there is a living link that 
binds in one these places in three counties, and 
that is the generously active personality of Stephen 
Hughes, of a fourth county, viz., Glamorgan. Not 
content with seeking a licence to work in Car- 
marthen, he gladly acts at Whitehall as ambassador 
to plead the cause of Cardigan and Pembroke too ; 
he applies for and obtains the licences they seek, 
gives an acknowledgment of their safe receipt, and 
carries them back in triumph to gladden their 
several hearts with the common joy of liberty to 
worship each after his own conscience [321 (214)]. 

But journeying farther up the river we may 
reach a fourth church of this wide family, in a 
place whose name evidently caused the clerks no 
little trouble, and whose actual location needs 
some care to determine. Llanfair Trefhelygen lies 
at the head of a valley close to Llangynllo. The 
ruins of its ancient church, dedicated to Saint 
Mary, may still be traced, but its name has dropped 
out of the modern map. It could boast of no 
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minister, and so was probably dependent, like 
Cenarth the other side of the river, on the visits of 
James Davies from Cardigan. 

Still further up we come to a triplet of places 
almost on the river side—Pencarreg and Cellan, 
both on its southern or eastern bank, and about 
half way between them, Lampeter, on its northern 
or western bank. 

Yet which bank they are on makes little differ- 
ence; Pencarreg is in Carmarthen, though the 
Entry Book assigns it to Cardigan [H(266)], and 
Cellan is in Cardigan, though it is on the same 
side of the river as Pencarreg. All three are 
nourished by the same fresh stream, and all three 
are united by the strong bridge at Lampeter, so 
that the high roads which meet at its Carmarthen 
end, from Carmarthen and from Llanwrda at the 
south, are linked with the three that converge on 
the Cardigan side from Cardigan and Aberaeron 
and Tregaron on the north, to the great outside 
world, and to each other. The irony of the situa- 
tion is that central Lampeter has no minister, 
though, like both the others, it has a meeting-place ; 
so it is dependent for its ministry on either David 
Jones from Pencarreg, or Evan Hughes from 
Cellan. 

Nor have we yet come to the end of this great 
river family. Still higher up, 5 miles from Cellan, . 
we come abreast of Llandewi Brefi at the foot of 
the hills to the east (about a mile and half up the 
stream, the Afon Brevi, from which it takes its 
name); and yet another four, we are abreast of 
Llanbadarn Odwyn on the west. Both have their 
teachers, David Jones and John James. 

And it would seem that, from his mountain perch, 
the latter came down to do good work at two 


places in the wide tract between Llanfihangel 
Ystrad and the sea. 
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It was a good seven miles down the Aeron valley 
to the broad plain at the bend of the river where 
Ystrad™ stands; but Dihewid, three miles due 
west of it, and Llandyssilio(gogo), yet another 
eight right on the sea coast, though they had each 
its brave group of Nonconformists of the Con- 
gregational way, had no teacher among them, and 
the hardy mountaineer from Llanbadarn Odwyn 
seems to have come to minister to both. 

It is an inspiriting story these licence entries 
have to tell us of the long chain of noble In- 
dependent churches lying in this Teifi valley, from 
Cardigan, at its mouth, right away to Llanbadarn 
Odwyn so near its source. 

Turning now to Brecknock there is much the same 
lesson to be learnt as to the futility of political 
border-lines in face of a common spiritual necessity. 

Almost due east of Llanbadarn Odwyn, beyond 
the upper reaches of the Towy, and on the edge of 
the valley of the Wye, we come, at Llanafan Fawr, 
to one of two Baptist communities, which need 
each other’s practical support. Llanafan Fawr 
(which Whitehall caligraphy turns into “ Llana- 
vaure’’) is in Brecon. But Llandrindod, up the 
valley of the Ithon (now so frequented for its Spa), 
with its twin Baptist community, is on the other 
side of the Wye, and so in another county, Radnor. 
But what matter? Llandrindod has no minister, 
Llanafan Fawr has one, and so the Brecon teacher, 
Thomas Evans, comes to the Radnor meeting-place 
and community of service overrides the difference 
of county. 

The BRECKNOCK Congregational churches are 
three, and are all in the eastern half of the county. 
Their natural centre is the county capital, and I 
can scarcely help thinking that they found it there. 


2 The Ystrad douwbtfully marked on the map is another place, Ystrad Meirig.—T. G. C. 
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True, there is no licence asked for Brecon city, but 
we have preserved for us an interesting letter, dated 
“Brecon, June 24, 1672,” written to Sir Joseph 
Williamson at Whitehall by one Timothy Halton, 
in which he says :—“ We are here well furnished 
with conventicles, and what troubles some persons 
is that several of those who are licensed are excom- 
municated by the Church of England, and yet 
venture to administer the sacraments.” Whatever 
became of the licences for these “ several” licensed 
persons, their licences do not appear in the Entry 
Books. But there are two for Llanvigan, close 
to the waters of the Usk; one for a. teacher, 
Lewis Prichard, and one for David Williams’s 
house ; so that it will not need active help from 
Talgarth and Llanigon, eight and ten miles away. 
These two are not in the Usk valley which seems 
to link Brecon with Monmouth away south-east, 
but in the valley system of the Wye. Talgarth is 
inevitably suggestive to every Cheshunt College 
man of Trevecca (“ Trefecca”’ is the true spelling), 
onty a mile or so south of it, where the Countess 
of Huntingdon founded the seminary for training 
Evangelical preachers which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. Talearth 
stands some four miles up the Afon Llynfi, a 
tributary of the Wve ; and Llanigon (so strangely 
disguised in the Entry Book as “ Kaingon’’), some 
six miles north of it, on the edge of the Wye 
itself, not three miles south of Hay. These two 
form a “Congregational settlement.’ Both have 
licences—three licences between them. Each has 
a meeting-place, but only Talgarth a minister; so 
that Llanigon had to look to David Williams, of 
Talgarth, to supply its lack-of service. 
RADNOR, northern neighbour to Brecknock, is 
strong in Nonconformity, mainly of the Congre- 
gational “ way.” rie fu Raab Bootie gael 
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Its one pastorless Baptist community we have 
already glanced at in connection with her stronger 
sister at Llanafan Fawr across the border in Brecon. 
And its single Presbyterian church, on its northern 
border, we reserve to speak of as a natural link 
with Montgomery. We deal now with the five 
Congregational churches in Glascwm, Llanfihangel 
Nant Melan, New Radnor, Llanbister, and Llan- 
gunllo ; I have named them in their order, ina line 
running from south to north. 

The southernmost, Glascwm, though high up in 
the hill country, at an elevation of over 900 feet 
above sea level, and separated by Little Hill (at a 
distance of four miles) from the main road which 
traverses the hills from Builth to New Radnor, so 
that it can be gained only by a country road which 
negotiates Little Hill to the south through Cregina, 
is yet the strongest of the five. It has two meet- 
ing-houses, as well as a teaching pastor, Edward 
Owen, who has to supply the two nearer 
churches at Llanfihangel Nant Melan, almost due 
north of it on the New Radnor road, and New 
Radnor itself; since neither of these has a pastor, 
even the capital of the county having to come for 
its Congregational minister to little Glascwm. 
These three, then, naturally form a group to them- 
selves in the southern halt of the county. 

The other two are further north, in positions 
which must have almost cut them off from their 
southern friends, the great masses of Radnor 
Forest lying south-west of the one and due south 
of the other. Both of them, too, are high up 
among the hills, Llanbister being nearly 900 feet 
above the level, and Llangunllo scarcely 150 feet 
lower, and on the upper waters of the Ithon and the 
Lugg respectively (both tributaries of the Wye), 
yet communicating with each other with moderate 
ease by the seven or eight miles of country road 
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between them. Llanbister, the more westerly, has 
its teacher, John Hamer, as well as its meeting- 
place ; but Llangunllo has a meeting-place only, 
so that John Hamer would have to shepherd both 
by many a tramp across the hills between them. 
Indeed, the Radnor Congregationalists may well 
claim this distinction that they are the one /zil-clan 
amidst all the Nonconformist clans of Wales. 
Englishmen naturally regard Wales as the country 
of hills and mountains, and are apt to think of 
their Welsh comrades in Nonconformity as hardy 
mountaineers; but the facts thus far reviewed 
shew them to be rather lowlanders of valleys that 
nestle between the hills, and of maritime places 
which lie at the foot of their mountains beside the 
sea. But the Congregationalists of Radnor are 
highlanders ; and we should like to have known 
those two brave pastors, Edward Owen of Glascwm, 
and John Hamer of Llanbister, who, between them, 
shepherded these five scattered flocks amongst the 
Radnor hills. 

And now to pass to Beguildy, the northern out- 
post of Nonconformity in Radnor county. It is 
the one distinctly Presbyterian community in 
Radnor, but it is in a position which naturally 
favoured communication with another, which— 
ten miles away—yet needs its support and help. 
This other was Newtown, in another county 
altogether, but county boundaries cannot divide 
them, when a good road connects them. 

Beguildy was on such a road, the road that runs 
just within Radnor border-line, up the Teme 
valley, right away from Knighton as far as Hendre, 
and then away to the left, crossing into Mont- 
gomery over the ridge of Kerry hill. There, more 
than 800 feet. above the sea, Beguildy had its goodly 
band of Presbyterian stalwarts, with two teachers 
and two meeting-places—the teachers the brothers 
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Richard and Maurice Griffith, and the two meet- 
ing-places the houses of Richard Griffith and Owen 
Morgan. 

But we must hasten on. Shall we accompany 
Richard Griffith on one of his visits to Newtown ? 
We climb 700 feet at least before we reach the 
border of Radnor and MoNnTGOMERY on Kerry hill, 
at an elevation of 1,543 feet. But we drop rapidly, 
more than 500 feet in the three miles to Dolfor, on 
the great road that runs almost due north and 
south, up the Ithon valley between Builth and 
Newtown. At Dolfor we are only five miles by 
the high road from Newtown, but the preacher 
from Beguildy would doubtless shorten his walk 
a mile and more by taking a good track, which 
cuts off a great bend in the high road. 

At Newtown, next in importance to Welshpool 
in the whole county of Montgomery, he would 
find his little band of Presbyterian brethren 
assembled in the house of Widow Morris ; and so 
the banner of religious freedom is kept flying in 
the southern borders of the county. 

But the northern half of the county is not left 
without its witness. Almost the whole of Mont- 
gomery remains untouched by the Puritan move- 
ment. Only along its eastern border is there any 
stir. But at Welshpool and at “Gwynly” we 
have unequivocal testimony in the Entry Book 
that both Presbyterians and Congregationalists had 
raised their voices to some effect. In Welshpool, 
two brothers, Rogers by name, were at the head of 
the Presbyterian movement. Hugh Rogers gave 
his heart and voice to it, David Rogers gave his 
heart and house. 

And the Entry Book gives us yet another place 
with a Congregational teacher, and a meeting-place 
for Congregationalists. The entry of the teacher's 
licence is on p. 262, and of the licence for the meet- 
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ing-place on p. 269... Exactly how we should read 
these names has sorely troubled the authorities. 
Beriah Evans devotes a long note to it, and finally, 
as if in despair, turns it into Glyn, and by a 
flourish of the magician’s wand wafts it away into 
Monmouth. But both entries, seven pages apart, 
put it very distinctly in Montgomery, and the 
identity of the county is almost emphasized by the 
comical variations in its spelling—‘ Mungom- 
rysh.” on p. 262, and “Mungumrysh.” on p. 269. 
Nor can I see much difficulty in deciphering the 
name. On p. 262 the third letter, or last part of 
the second letter (whichever the clerk actually 
meant it to be), is rather indistinct. The two 
strokes of it to some eyes may seem to be an im- 
perfectly closed 0, and then the previous stroke 
must be an r, the name reading ‘“ Groynly.” 
But on p. 269 there can be no question. The two 
final strokes are distinctly open, and form, with 
the previous stroke, an unambiguous w. A re- 
examination of the end of the word, too, convinced 
me that the last consonant was 1, not b.. So 
that I have no doubt that the officially intended 
name was “Gwynly.” 

Of course in this case there remains the problem, 
where in the county of Montgomery is ‘‘Gwynly ” 
to be found? The first half of the word, ‘“‘ Gwyn,” 
is genuine enough. It is a very common Welsh 
word, meaning “ white.” But what of the-second. 
syllable “ly”? . 

Might it not be “ty,” as clearly meaning 
‘“house’’? Rev. Silyn Roberts tells me that while 
“ty” must come first if the two are used as 
separate words, “ Ty Gwyn” being a frequent name, 
they may be compounded into a single word pro- 
vided the t is flattened into d. ‘“Gwendy” 
would be as good Welsh as “Ty Gwyn.” : 

- Now I find in the Welshpool district of Mont- 
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gomery two names in which “Gwyn” figures 
prominently, both about three miles from Llan- 
fyllin; the one in an easterly direction, Bryn- 
gwyn Hall on a hill overlooking the present 
Bryngwyn station on the. Llanfyllin branch line ; 
the other, Ty Gwyn, at the head of Nant Alan, 
west-south-west of Bryngwyn Hall, about four 
miles away.” It is an isolated spot among the 
hills, but its little gatherings from the country 
side, in Richard Price’s house, may well have been 
sometimes reached by the energy of Hugh Rogers, 
of Welshpool, ten miles off, as well as regularly 
ministered to, according to the terms of the first 
licence, by Richard Price himself.” 

And now, turning west, we come to. county 
MERIONETH. Five names are given us in the 
documents as belonging to Merioneth, but I would 
add a sixth from the list assigned to Montgomery. 
Two of these are clear of difficulty, Llanegryn and 
Peniarth ; two others may very reasonably be 
located, Cynfal and Bryn, and one other, 
“ Bodveeny,” Bodgadvan, with fair probability ; 
but the sixth, ‘“ Errowgoyel,” as yet to my mind 
presents a hopeless problem. Of the five we can 
locate, three are in a closely compacted group at 
the south-west corner of the county. for if Iam 
right in identifying Bodgadvan with the 
‘“ Bodveeny ” of the Entry Book, it forms one of a 
little trinity of causes gathered through the 
ability and energy of Hugh Owen, of Llanegryn. 
It was a little west-south-west. of Llanegryn, 
between it and the sea, as Peniarth was a little 
east of it. Hugh Owen was one of the few Welsh 


12 This is at least as good a conjecture as the purely speculative ‘‘Gwynthrew” of the 
map, and the note on p. 10.—T. G. C. ; pln 

13 T gee that “L. T. A. G.”' (in The Examiner, of March 2) would identify it with “Guuiley.” 
My difficulty in accepting that identification is that all other alterations made by Whitehall 
clerks are from true Welsh forms to pseudo-English ones. It is most unlikely that an 
English form like Gunley should be altered into a pseudo-Welsh one. Still, the unlikely often 
happens. 
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Nonconformists who stirred early, not so early as 
Marmaduke Matthews, and Daniel Higgs, and 
Samuel Jones with Stephen Hughes, in Glamorgan ; 
still, not more than two months after the appear- 
ance of the Declaration. He had the advantage, 
too, of a personal representative in London acting 
for him, William Owens (was it a brother living 
in London? or travelling specially to London, as 
did Stephen Hughes, of Swansea, a month before ?). 
For we have a memorandum of his application 
preserved in 321 (237); the entry of the issue of 
the licence on the 22nd of May [E (135) ]; and the 
receipt of it signed by ‘‘ Will: Owens,” on the 28th 
of the same month [321 (277) ]. 

Bodgadvan lies west of Llanegryn, at the foot of 
the hill which rises between it and Broad Water. 
Is the present chapel, nestling between this hill 
and the hillock to the north of it, the modern 
representative of Ellis Davis’s house, for which a 
licence was obtained two months later (July 25/71) 
[E (215)]? The licence for a third meeting-house 
at Peniarth [Hf (210)] was got at the same time as 
that for “ Bodvegny.” . 

In striking contrast to this cosy cluster of three 
are the other two ; Cynfal (‘‘ Cynvell” in the Entry 
Book) is an isolated spot, with big mountains 
rising round it north and east, only open to the 
world towards Maentwrog. Yet there are clearly 
brave men and women willing and eager to 
gather to the hospitable shelter of Mary Lloyd’s 
house there [E(201)] ; though I fancy for a minister 
they would have to cross the county border, and 
go to Carnarvonshire, the mountains east of 
Ffestiniog so cut it off from its eastern side ; or 
trust to the itinerant evangelist, Hugh Owen. It 
is to that eastern border of the county, quite near 
to Corwen, that I am inclined to think we must 
look for Bryn (given in E (210) asin “ Montgom.”). 
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For, just east of the high road from Bala to Corwen, 
is a Bryn, within the parish of Llangar, which has 
an epithet beautifully appropriate to it as giving a 
meeting-place (in the house of J ohn Kynaston) for 
Puritan’ assemblies, “ Bryn Saint.” My difficulty 
in so locating it is the difficulty I have expressed 
about Cynfal. No teacher is attached to it, and to. 
get a “teaching ministry” they would have to go. 
east, right out of the county, to get a kindred 
spirit. 

The nearest Congregational minister isat Ruabon, 
a good fifteen miles from Corwen, along the valley 
of the Dee, through the lovely vale of Llangollen, 
and out beyond its eastern end. Still, wilder 
impossibilities than that, under the impulse of 
brotherly sympathy and in the service of the same 
Master, became actual facts. 

The sixth, ‘ Errowgoyel,’ I give up, at present, 
as an insoluble mystery.” 


Classified List of Licences and Applications. 


GLAMORGAN. 
(1) Presbyterian 


1. Cardiff. John French (t™) E Cee rap On 
John French’s ho: (m.pl.) E (187) ? L. I. 
2. Wenvoe. Josuah Miller (t*) E (187) ? L,I. 
Morgan Thomas’s-ho: (m.pl.) E (187) ? L. I. 
3. Llangynwydd. Samuel Jones (t™) 320 (234) appl: E (50) L. L. 
Ap. 30/72 ; 320 (235) L, R. 
ee Jones’s ho : (m.pl.) 320 (234) appl: E (50) L. L. 
Ap. 30/72 ; 320 (235) L. R. 


14 Ag the name is written Bryng (E 210), query if Bryngwyn, near Llanfyllin, is meant.— 
PaG.O. ; d 


1s Perhaps Erwgoed, see map.—T. G. C. 
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4. Goytrehen. Rees Powell’s ho: (m.pl.) 320 (234) appl: E (50) L. I. 
Ap. 30/72 ; 320 (235) L. R. 
5. Kildaudy (? in Maesteg). Rice Powell’s ho: called ‘ Kildaudy ” 
© ‘(aph) E273) 2 L. 1. 
6. Cowbridge. (Pontfaen). Samuel Jones (t™) E (254) L. 1. Sep 30/72 
Eve Christopher’s ho: (m.pl.) E (254) ? L eae 
7. Neath. Eliz. Morgan’s ho: (m.pl.) E (273) ? 


(2) Baptist 
1. Bridgend [Penbont ar Ogwy (2? Ogwr)]. Thomas Joseph (t*) 
E (188) ? L.I 
Thomas Joseph’s ho: (m.pl.) E (188) ? L. I. 
. Llangewydd. Llewellyn Morgan’s ho: (m.pl.) E a 2 ducks 
. St. Bride’s. Widow Williamson’s ho: (m.pl.) E (188) ? L,I. 
. Newton (Nottage). Howell Thomas (t*) E (188) ? L. I. 
_ William Andrews’s ho: (m.pl.) E (188) ? L. I. 
5. Swansea. Lewis Thomas (t*) IE (251) L.I. Sep. 30/72 
William Dykes’s ho: (m.pl.) E (260) ? LI. 
6. Llangennyth. Robert Morgan (t*) E (251) ? L.L. 
Joshuah Franklin’s ho : (m.pl.) E (260) ? LI. 
Edward Williams’s ho: (m.pl.): (E 260) ? L. I. 


{The Entry wrongly assigns these to Carmarthenshire ; B. Evans thinks Llangwnnor is 
intended]. 


Hm 09 bd 


(3) Congregational 
1. Merthyr Tydfil. Henry Williams (t™) E (287) ? L.I. 
Howell Reese’s ho: (m. 
2. Eglwsilan. Thomas John () E (234) L.I. Aug. 10/72 
William John’s ho: (m.pl.) E (234) L. I. Aug, 10/72 
3. Llanfabon. William Rowland’s ho : (m.pl.) E (234) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
4. Gelligaer, Lewis Rees’s ho: (m.pl.) E (234) L.I. Aug, 10/72 
5, Marga. Samuel Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) ; E (181) ? LI. E (196) L. 1. 
July 16/72 
Samuel Jones (t") E (196) L. I. July 16/72 
‘6. Baglan. Robert Thomas (t™) E (197) L. I. July 16/72 
Robert Thomas’s ho : (m.pl. 
7. Kenfig. Jacob Christophers (t") EH (197) LI. July 16/72 
Lewes Alward’s ho: (m.pl.) E (197) L,I. July 16/72 
8. Newton. Watkin Cradock (t") E (197) L. I. July 16/72 
Watkin Cradock’s ho: (m.pl.) E (197) L. I. July 16/72 


GOWER. 


9. Swansea. Marmaduke Matthews (t") 320 (36) appl.; 320 (37) 
appl.; E (17) L. I. Ap. 12/72 
Daniel Higgs (t™) : 320 (84) appl. ; 320 (86) appl. ; 320 (88) 
appl. ; 320 (234) appl. ; E (26) L. I. -Ap. 17/72 
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Marmaduke Matthews’s ho: (m.pl.): 320 (36) appl. ; E (17) 
L. I. Ap.12/72 
Daniel Higgs’s ho: (m.pl) : 320 (84) appl.; 320 (86) appl. 
The Schoole house (m.pl.): 320 (84) appl.; 320 (86) appl. ; 
320 (88) appl. 
Stephen Hughes’s ho: (m.pl.): 320 (233) appl.; E (39) L. I. 
Ap. 20/72 
Thomas Williams’s ho: (m.pl.) 320 (85) appl. 
10. Bishopsion. Henry Griffith's’ ho: (m.pl.): 320 (233) appl.; 
320 (234) appl.; E (389) L. I. Ap. 20/72. 320 (235) L. R. 
11. Nicholaston. Robert Gethen’s ho. (m.pl.) : 320 (233) appl. ; 320 (234) 
appl. ; E (39) L. I. Ap. 20/72. 320 (235) L. R. 
12. Roscilly, Richard Bevan’s ho : (m.pl.) ; 320 (233) appl. ; 320 (234) 
appl. ; E (39) L. I. April 20/72. 320 (235) L. R. 


CARMARTHEN, 
Baptist 
1. Llanon, John Morgan’s ho: (m.pl.) E (260) ? L. I. 


{Note.—B. G. Evans adds two at Llangunnor, but this is almost certainly a mistake. See 
under Glamorgan]. 


Congregational 


1. Llanstephan. Evan Morris’s ho: (m.pl.) : 320 (84) appl. ; 320 (86) 
appl.; E (26) L. I. Ap 17/72 
Stephen Hughes (t") 320 (84) appl., 320 (86) appl. ; E (26) 
L. I. Ap 17/72 
. Penkader. Widow Jenkins’s ho : (m.pl.) ; 320 (84) appl. ; 320 (86) 
appl. ; E (26) L. I. Ap. 17/72 
Stephen Hughes (t™) 320 (84) appl. ; 320 (86) appl. ; E (26) 
L. I. Ap. 17/72 
3. Cenarth. John James’s ho: (m.pl.) 321 (35) appl., E (85) L. I. 
May 8/72 
4. Pencarreg. David Jones (t™): E (266) L. I, Oct. 28/72 


iS) 


PEMBROKE. 
Congregational 


1. Haverfordwest. Peregrine Philip (t") 320 (234) appl.; E (51) 
LT. Ap. 30/72; 320 (235) L. R. 
Peregrine Philip’s ho: (m.pl.) 320 (234) appl.; E (51) L. I. 
Ap. 30/72 , 320 (235) L. R. 
Richard Maylor’s ho: (m.pl.) 320 (234) appl.; E (51) L. L 
Ap 30/72; 320 (235) L. R. 
2. Uzmaston. Mark Gibbon’s ho: (m.pl.) 321 (364, back) appl. ; 
E (173)? L.-T. 
John Phillips’s ho : (m.pl.) 321 (364, back) appl. ; E(173) ? L.I. 
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3. Cilgerran. (John) Jenkin Jones (t™); 321 (35) appl.; E (85) 
L I. May 8/72; 321 (214) L. R. May 20/72 

(John) Jenkin Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) ; 321 (35) appl.; E (85) 
L. I..May 8/72; 321 (214) L. R. May 20/72 


CARDIGAN. 
Congregational 
1. Cardigan.. James Davies (t™): 321 (35) appl.; E (85) L.I. 
May 8/72; 321 (214) L. R. May 20/72 
James Davies’s ho: (m.pl.); 321 (35) appl.; E (85) L. I. 
May 8/72; 321 (214)? L. R. May 20/72 
Widow Gwyn’s ho: (m.pl.) E (266)? L. I. 
. Llanfair-Trefhelygen. David Rees’s ho: (m.pl.) E (266) ? L. I. 
. Llandyssilio. David Thomas’s ho: (m.pl.) E (266) ? L. I, 
Dihewid. Philip David’s ho: (m.pl.) E (266) ? L. I. 
Lampeter. Yvan David’s ho: (m_pl.) E (266) ? L. 1, 
Cellan. Evan Hughs (t™) E (266) ? L. I. 
David Hughs’s ho : (m.pl.) 
7, Llandewt-Brefi. David Jones (t*) E (266) ? L. I. 
8 


O OUP co bo 


David Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) 
. Llanbadarn-odwyn. Morgan Howell (t™) E (266) ? L, I. 
John Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) 


BRECON, 
Congregational 
1. Llanvigan. Lewis Pritherech (t*) E (287) ? L. I. 
David Williams’s ho : (m.pl.) E (286) L. I. Feb. 3/73 
2. Talgarth. David Williams (t™) E (254) L. I. Sep, 30/72 
William Watkins’s ho: (m.pl.) E (254)? L. I. 
3. Llanigon ee ”). William Watkins’s ho: (m.pl.) E (254) 
» 


Baptist 
1. Llanafan-fawr, Thomas Evans (t™) E (286) ? L, 1. 


RaDNorR. 
Baptist 
1. Llandrindod, William Greene (t*) : E (286) L. I. Feb. 3/73 
W™ Greene’s ho: (m.pl.) 


Presbyterian 


1. Beguildy. Richard Griffith (t") E (277) ? L. I. 
Maurice Griffith (t*) E (277) L. I. Dee. 9/72 
Richard Griffith's ho: (m.pl.) E (277) ? L. I. 
Owen Morgan’s ho : (m.pl.) K (280) ? L. I, 


ore Oo 


a 
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Congregational 


. Glascwm. Edward Owen (t*) E (273) ? L. I. 


Richard Mills’s he: (m.pl.) E (2738) ? L. I. Nov. 18/72 
Thomas Price’s ho: (m.pl.) E (273) ? L. I. 


. Llanfihangel-Nant-Melan, Thomas Tonman’s ho : (m.pl.) E (273) 


8 Fie & 


. New Radnor. John Weaver's ho: (m.pl.) E (255) ? L. I. 
. Llangunllo. Richard Griffith’s ho: (m.pl.) : E (273) ? LiF. , 
. Llanbister. John Hamer (t™) E (273) ? L. I. 


Ann King’s ho: (m.pl.) E (273) ? L. I. 


. Beguildy. Maurice Griffith (t™) E (273)? L, I. 


MontTGOMERY. 


Presbyterian 
. Newlown. Widow Morris’s ho: (m.pl.) E (260): PL, -1é ae 
. Welchpool, Hugh Rogers (t") E (246).% L.I.; BE (270) L. LI. 
Nov. 18/72 - 
Hugh Rogers’s ho : (m.pl.) 
David Rogers’s ho : (m.pl.) E (246) L. I. Sep. 5/72 
Congregational 
. Gwynly [Location doubtful]. Hugh Price (t™) E (262) L. I. 


Oct. 28/72 
Richard Price’s ho : (m.pl.) E (269) ? L. I. 


. Bryn(g) [? if Bryn-Ayre, or perhaps near Llanfyllin]. John 


Kynaston’s ho: (m.pl.) E (210) L. I. July 25/72 


MERIONETH. 


Congregational 


. Llanegryn. Hugh Owen. (t"): 321 (237) appl.; E. (135) L. I. 


May 22/72; 321 (277) L. R. May 28/72 ' 
Hugh Owen’s ho:) (m.pl.): 321 (237) appl. E (135) L. L. 
May 22/72; 321 (277) L. R. May 28/72 


. Bodvegny [Probably Bodgadvan]. Ellis Davis’s ho: (m.pl.) 


E (215) L. I. July 25/72 
Peniarth. David Williams’s ho: (m.pl.) E (210) L. I. July 25/72 


Cynfal. Mary Lloyd’s ho: (m.pl.) E (201) L. I. July 22/72 
. Errowgoyel [? if Erwgoed]. John Owens’s ho: (m.pl.) E (210) 


L, I. July 25/72 
C 
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Corrigenda and Addenda. 


320 (36) and 320 (37) should have been as follows :— 

320 (36) ‘‘Marmaduke Matthews of Swansey ™™™»'’ desiers to have a 
“Lycence to Preach to his Congregatons in his owne 
“‘ Dwelling House in y® fores* Towne 

Presbyt 
Endorsed: R. on Thursday 11 Apr. 

Swanzey. 

320 (37) “A Lycence is desired for Marmaduke Matthews Mr. of Arts 
‘to bee a Teacher or to preach in the parish of St. Jones by 
“ Swanzey in the County of Glamorgan to the people calld 
“ Independents, & to bee a teacher also in any place licensed 
“& allowed &c.” 


To the memorandum printed as 320 (86) should have been added :— 
“Stephen Hughes congregat. 
at y° house of Evan Morris of Lanstephan and at y° Widdow Jenkins 
of penkader Carmarthenshire ” 
Endorsed “ Swansey 
Lancashire, not appr.” 


Addenda to E. 


E (85) “ Licence to Jenkin Jones to be a Congr. Teacher in his howse 
in Kilgerran Pembrokesh. 8 May” 
E (166) “The howse of Jobn Harris at the Bell Inn in Carwent, 
Monmouth. Ind. meeting place 
“Like for the howse of Josuah Lloyd in Henesant. 
“ Like for the howse of Henry Walter in Landand Pa. 
(Printed on slip). 
KE (220) “A licence for. . . Milman to preachin the house of W™ 
Richards in Langume in Monm*: 25 July 
Ki (232) “ Licence for John Jones to be a Indep* Teacher att his owne 
house aboves* Aug 10. 
E (234) “*The house of Walter Jones of Magor in Monmouthsh. 
Ind* Aug. 10 
“ Licence to Tho: Barnes to be a Ind* Teacher att. the house 
of Walter Jones above said. Aug: 10. 
K (239) “The house of Walter Jones of Magor in Monmouthsh.. 
Congr. Sep 5” 
E (270) “Licence to Hugh Rogers to be a Congr. Teacher of Welsh- 
pool in Mungomrysh. Nov 18/72 
< ae house of David Thomas of Wimblinglyn. Denbighsh. 
ongr. 
“The house of John Prichard of Penyralt in Denbighsh. 
Congr.” 


(To be continued). 


The Date of Penry’s Aequity. 


beyond praise. There seems but one erratum 

of any moment. On the last page the first 
word in line seven appears as “ast”; in the original 
it is “hast.” The promise to retain “the original 
use of w andv” is not quite kept as regards the 
capitals on the title page, where AEQUITY should 
be AEQVITY, and GRACIOUS should be GRAC- 
IOVS. Also, on the title page, ‘“ Tygershead ” 
should be “ Tygers head.” In the marginal Greek 
on p. [34] the original has 7 ; this is given wrongly 
as 7; it should have been expanded into rie, 
seeing that the other contracted forms of the 
Greek are expanded (as is also done with contracted 
forms of the English). Perhaps the occasional 
spelling “Ghospell” which occurs, with other 
forms of the same word, on p. [21] should have 
been retained, seeing that ‘‘ Rhomish” is retained. 
“ Gospell” is retained where it occurs. The spell- 
ing “ Ghospell,” common enough at Penry’s date 
and later, is interesting, as due to a false etymology, 
comparing thus with ‘‘abhominable.” 

What is the date of Penry’s Aequity? Mr. Grieve 
tentatively dates the printed treatise thus : “ pub- 
lished January (?) 1587.” He endorses the state- 
ments in the Dict. Nat. Biog., which affirm that it 
was written “to call the attention of the Parlia- 
ment which sat from 28 Oct. till 2 Dec., 1586;” 
that it was abbreviated ‘in the vain hope that it 
might pass the press before Parliament was pro- 


WM" GRIEVE’S edition of Penry’s Aequity is 
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rogued” ; but that, in spite of this, “the printed 
treatise” was presented to the House of Commons 
by Edward Downlee (corrected by Mr. Grieve to 
Donne or Dun Lee). 

The Parliament here referred to was originally 
summoned: for 15 Oct., was on that day prorogued 
to 27 Oct.,and once more to Saturday, 29 Oct., 1586, 
on which day it actually sat for the first time. On 
2 Dec., according to the original Journals (now 
lost), it was prorogued. Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
makes a great point of the fact that, after its first 
actual meeting, it was never prorogued, but was 
simply adjourned from Friday, 2 Dec., 1586, to 
Wednesday, 15 Feb., 1587. He assigns the error to 
the frequent carelessness of the deputy-clerk, 
William Onslow. However that may be, there can 
be little doubt that the Parliament was commonly 
spoken of as having been “ prorogued” on 2 Dec., 
1586, and as having met again “by prorogation” 
(instead of “by adjournment’) on 15 Feb., 1587. 
It was dissolved on Thursday, 23 March, 1587. 

Now Penry tells us (7h’ Appellation, 1589, p. 3) 
that he was used by the Lord “as an instrument to 
motion the parliament holden by prorogation, in 
the 29 yere of her: Majesties raigne.’ That year 
began on 17 Noy., 1586. The Parliament, therefore, 
which Penry was “an instrument to motion,” was 
the Parliament “holden by prorogation” from 
15 Feb. to 23 March, 1587. To this Parliament his 
treatise was presented by a worthy countryman, 
whose name is thus given (bid. p. 4, margin) : 

“Master Hd- 
vvard Don- 
lee:” 

The date of presentation is not given. 
Penry nowhere speaks of any “ vain hope,” or 0 
any desire that his treatise “ might pass the press 
before Parliament was prorogued.” On the con- 
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trary, he explains the curtailment of something 
like the latter half of his treatise—about 32 pages 
‘““being already vnder the presse”—by saying 
(Aequity, final page, not numbered) “ Some rumor 
of the speedy dissolution of the Parliament en- 
forced me.” That he did not fail in getting his 
treatise through the press before the ‘speedy 
dissolution”’’ is obvious, otherwise it could not 
have been presented. Hence we may conclude 
that the Aequity was not published till some time 
after the middle of February, and must have been 
published before 23 March, 1587. It would pro- 
bably be safe to date the publication about the 
middle of March. On 27 Feb. a petition and book, 
embodying a revised prayer-book, and advocating 
a learned ministry, had been introduced to the 
House of Commons by Sir Anthony Cope. It is 
not, perhaps, an inadmissible conjecture that this 
action, which made some stir, was what moved 
Penry to similar action in behalf of a supply of 
preaching for Wales. 

Internal evidence supplies some data for deter- 
mining the year in which the manuscript of the 
Aequity was prepared. At p. [27] in the earlier 
part—the part printed off before the rumour of 
dissolution reached him—Penry speaks of Elizabeth 
as having reigned “twenty eight yeares, and 
aboue.” Similarly, at p. [40] in the later part, 
an: abridgment of the original manuscript, he 
gives. it as “twenty eight yeares and vpward.” 
Neither of these statements can have been penned 
till after 17 Nov., 1586.. Again, at p. [58] in the 
later part, he speaks of the ‘‘ vnseasonable haruest 
1585,”. and adds: “Therefore many were able to 
sowe nothing the last year,” 7.¢e., in 1586. This 
agricultural memorandum must, therefore, have 
been written in 1587, otherwise he would have said 
“this year.” 
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Another little point may deserve notice. . How 
are we to account for the extraordinary slip of 
Penry (or his printer) who, at page [54], gives 
the date of Elizabeth’s accession day as “ that 
ioyful 17. day of Nouember 1557”? Assuredly, 
whoever made the mistake very well knew that 
Elizabeth’s accession year was 1558, Queen's Day 
was a matter of common and jubilant knowledge. 
Certain schoolboys (the present writer among the 
number) used to get, by a welcome tradition from 
old times, a holiday on Queen’s Day (let us hope 
they do still). -They used to chant a not wholly 
decorous rhyme, enshrining the year date of the 
end of the Marian régime. The explanation of the 
slip seems to be that, writing (or printing) in 1587, 
the last figure of 1558 was, by Penry (or: by his 
compositor), assimilated to the final figure of the 
current year. 

One point more. Penry’s Th’ Appellation is dated 
1589. According to our reckoning this should be 
1590. The legal year began on 25 March. Yet it 
was customary (subsequently the Quakers made it 
a rule) to reckon March, as a whole, to be the 
‘“ first month” of the new year. It is reasonable 
to infer that Th’ Appellation was published 
before, and the Aequity not published till after, St. 
David's Day. | 

Consulting all the indications, it would seem 
that the onus probandi lies with those who are pre- 
pared to controvert the following positions, viz., 
(1) the Aequity was not begun to be written till 
after 1 January ; nor (2) was it printed off till after 
15 March, 1587. 

A, G. 


Bibliography of Congregational Church History 


a wish for a summary of what has already 

been done in the matter of Congregational 
Church history. It is hoped, therefore, that an 
attempt to meet this desire will be acceptable, in 
place of the usual instalment of Early Noncon- 
formist Bibliography. 

As it is impossible to separate the early history 
of Congregationalism from that of Puritanism and 
Nonconformity in general, we begin with a series 
of standard works on the larger subject, including 
those of hostile writers, but limiting the selection 
to results of—as distinguished from materials for— 
research. We shall then proceed to the general 
and local history of Congregationalism, including 
associations, churches, colleges, etc., followed by a 
few of the most important works on early American 
Congregationalism, the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
foundation of New England. finally, it may be 
desirable to indicate the more important works on 
the general, not local, history of the other branches 
of the “ Old Dissent,’ the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Unitarians. Merely expository and 
controversial works are excluded. 


Saws members of our Society have expressed 


Puritanism and Nonconformity in General. - 


Foxe, JoHN: Acts and Monuments of Matters Special and Memor- 
able in the Church: (commonly ‘called The Book of Martyrs.) 
First edition, fol., 1562-3 ; best editions, 3 vols., fol., 1641 and 
1684 ; equally useful the reprint in 8 vols., 8vo., 1843. 

Indispensable for Lollards and other pre-Reformation Noncon- 
formists. The abridgments are worthless to students. 
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FULLER, THos.: The Church History of Britain from the Birth of 
Christ to the Year 1648. First edition, fol., 1655 ; reprint, 6 
vols., 8vo., 1845. 

WaLker, CLEMENT; alias THEODORUS VERAX: The Compleat 
History of Independency. Four parts, 4to., 1660-61. 

Heybyn, Peter: Aerius Redivivus ; -a History of the Presbyterians. 
Fol., 1670. 

CLARENDON, Epwarp Hype, Ear oF: History of the Rebellion. 
Three vols., fol., 1705. 

These three, on the other hand, are avowedly, and even 
malignantly, hostile to Nonconformity ; but they cannot be neglected 
in an impartial study of its history. 

Woop, ANTHONY: Athenae Oxoniensis. Two vols., fol., 1691 ; 
second edition, 1721. 

Indispensable for the lives of many early Nonconformist writers. 
(Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigiensis, 2 vols., 8vo., 1858-61, is 
much less valuable, as it only comes down to about 1609.) 

CaLamy, Epmunp, D.D.: An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s History 
of his Life and Times; with an account of the Ministers who 
were ejected after the Restoration of King Charles II.  8vo., 
1702; second edition, 2 vols., 1713; third edition, 5 vols., 
1723-7. Abridged, corrected, and re-arranged as The Non- 
conformists’ Memorial, by S. Palmer. Two vols., 1775 ; latest 
edition, 3 vols., 1802-3. 

A revised edition of thts very important work is greatly to be 
desired, 

COLLIER, JEREMY: An Ecclesiastical History of Great. Britain— 
chiefly of England, &c. Two vols., fol., 17608; again 1714; 
reprint in g vols., 8vo., 1852. 

WALKER, JOHN: The Sufferings of the Clergy during the Great 
Rebellion. Fol., 1714. 

This was designed as a counter-blast to Calamy, on the ‘tu 
quoque” principle. It contains but little Nonconformist history or 
“bibliography, and is very unreliable, yet is often useful in local 
research. The abridgment, 8vo., 1862, is worthless, 

STRYPE, JOHN: Ecclesiastical Memorials under King Henry VIII., 
King Edward VI., and Queen Mary. ‘Three vols., fol., 1721. 

Annals of the Reformation and Establishment of Religion in 
England under Queen Elizabeth. Four vols., fol., 1735. 

Life and Acts of John Whitgift.. Fol., 1718. 

(Also in 6, 7, and 3 vols., 8vo., 1822.) © 
BURNET, GILBERT : History of His Own Times. Two vols., fol, 
"1724-34 ; reprint in 6 vols; 8vo., 1833. ih. 3 
~ These, though written from the standpoint of: strict ‘Conformity, 
are generally fair, even when tnsympathetic. They are imporlant 
Jor the earlier ‘stages of Nonconformity and for the® history of 
Toleration. : ve SG Hate Se Sk 2ierseagt 
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Neat, DaNniEL;:: The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non- 
conformists, from the Reformation in 1517, &c. Four vols., 
8vo., 1732-8 ; second edition, 2 vols., 4to., 17543; 5 vols., 8vo., 
1793-7, and 1822 ; 3 vols., 1837. 

_ This, though in some points open to correcti 
superseded. 

Grey, ZacHary: An Impartial Examination of the second vol. 
of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans. Four vols., 8vo., 
17306. 

Written in vindication of the State Church. 

CorNIsH, Jos—EPH: A Brief History of Nonconformity from the 
Reformation to the Revolution. Small 8vo., 1797. 

This is the earliest brief history I have met with ; the wriler seems 
to have Unitarian sympathies. 

Bocur, Davip, D.D., and Bennett, Jas., D.D.:.The History of 
Dissenters from the Revolution to the year 1808. . Four vols., 
8vo., 1808. Second edition, revised and condensed, 2 vols., 
8vo., 1833. A third volume, containing the history from 1808 
to 1838, was added 1839. 

WiLson, WALTER: The History and Antiquities of Dissenting 
Churches and Meeting-houses in London, Westminster, and 
Southwark ; including the Lives of their Ministers. Four vols., 
8vo., 1808 fig. 

This only deals with very few. churches beyond the technical 
boundary specified, Mr. Wilson’s MS. collections, in several 
volumes, in Williams's Library, probably extend over a wider fielid, 
and ought to be thoroughly examined. 

Brook, BensaMIN : Lives of the Puritans. Three vols., 8vo., 1813. 

Mr. Brook, almost to the end of his life, cherished the hope of an 
improved edition of this invaluable work. His MSS., laboriously 
written and re-written wilh this view, are in the Congregational 
Library ; and ought, at least in part, to be utilised. His, History 
of Religious Liberty, 2 vols., 8vo., 1820, is valuable ; and his 
Life of Thomas Cartwright, 8vo., 1845, is the standard work on 
the subject, and is never likely to be superseded. 

A Sketch of the History and Proceedings of the Deputies appointed 
to protect the Civil Rights of the Protestant Dissenters, &c. 
8vo., 1813 (some copies dated 1814). 

Toutmin, JosHua, D.D.: An Historical View of the State -of the 
Protestant Dissenters in England ; and of the Progress of Free 
Inquiry and Religious Liberty, from the Revolution to. the 
Accession of Queen Anne. ah 

The author was a Unitarian. : ag it. 

Ricuarps, W.: The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial, edited, with 
notes, by J. Evans. 12mo., 1820. 

Of interest for its biographical information. 

IvimEy, Jas.: A Brief History of Dissenters. 1827, 


on, can. never be 
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Rees, T.: A Sketch of the History of the Regium Donum,’ and 
Parliamentary Grant to Poor Dissenting Ministers of England 
and Wales. 8vo., 1834. 

Price, T.: The History of Protestant Nonconformity in England, 
from the Reformation under Henry VIII. Two vols., 8vo., 1836. 

VauGuan, Rost.: Religious Parties in England ; their Principles, 
History, and Present Duty. 8vo., 1838. Second edition, 1839. 

Soames, H.: Elizabethan Religious History. 8vo., 1839. 

Hunter, JoHN: The Rise of the Old Dissent, exemplified.in the 
Life of Oliver Heywood. 8vo., 1842. 

Puritan Divines of the Time of Queen Elizabeth: Anon. Sm. 8vo., 
about 1848. 
Timpson, T.: The Ecclesiastical History of Britain. Sm. 8vo., 

1838 ; second edition, 1849. 

STOWELL, W. H.: The Puritans in England. Sm. 8vo., 1849. 

Jones, J. A.: Bunhill Memorials ; Sacred Reminiscences of Three 
Hundred Ministers, and other Persons of Note, buried in 
Bunhill Fields. Sm. 8vo., 1849. 

MarspDEN, J. R.: The History of the Early Puritans, from the 
Reformation to the Opening of the Civil War. 8vo., 1850; 
other editions, 1852, 1860. 

The History of the Later Puritans, from the Opening 
of the Civil War to the Ejection of the Nonconforming Clergy in 
1662. 8vo., 1852; other editions, 1854, 1872. 

MIAtL, J. G.: Footsteps of our Forefathers. 1851. 

Hopkins, SaML.: The Puritans; or the Church, Court, and Parlia- 
ment of England during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth. Boston, Mass. Three vols., 8vo., 1859-61. 

CoLEemMaNn, THos.: The Two Thousand Confessors of 1662. 8vo., 
1860. 

The English Confessors after the Reformation. 
8vo., 1862. 

VauGHAN, R.: English Nonconformity. 8vo., 1862. 

STOUGHTON, JoHN, D.D.: Church and State Two Hundred Years. 
Ago. Crown 8vo., 1862. 

BayNE, PETER: English Puritanism, its Character.and History ; an 

* Introduction to Documents relating to . . . the Act of 
Uniformity. 8vo., 1862. 

WIL.iaMs, F. SMEATON: The Story of the Two Thousand of 1662, 
Sm. 8vo., 1862. 

THE CENTRAL UNITED BaRTHOLOMEW COMMITTEE, 1862, issued 
two volumes of Bicentenary Papers, viz. :--Lecture Series—Four 
Lectures by T. McCrie, Alex. Maclaren, R. W. Dale, and R. 
Halley ; and Tract Series—Eleven popular tracts by various 
writers. i 

All containing much historical information, presented in a 
familiar style. = at 
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The Bicentenary Lectures, Leeds series, by G. W. Conder, R. K. 
Brewer, S. G. Green, and E. R. Conder, 12mo., 1862, are also a 
valuable popular series. 

In addition to these a great number of tracts and lectures, locally 
produced, and too numerous for separate mention, contain inuch 
varied information. The Congregational Library has, tt is believed, 
a complete collection. 

Witson, JosHua: Calumnies Confuted ; Historical Facts in answer 
or Quarterly Review on the Bicenten: ary Commemoration. 
1862 

STOUGHTON, JOHN, D.D.: Ecclesiastical History of England. Three 
vols., 8vo., 1867 and 1874: revised as History of Religion in 
England. Six vols., 1881, and two additional vols, 1884. 

SKEATS, HERBERT: A History of the Free Churches in England 
from 1688 to £851. 8vo., 1868. Second edition, with con- 
tinuation by C. Miall, Cr. 8vo., 1891. 

Evans, A. J.: A Primer of Free Church History. 1899. 

HOULDER, J. ‘A. : A Short History of the Free Churches. 1899. 

Horne, C. SILVESTER: A Popular History of the Free Churches. 
1903. 

Eras of Nonconformity, a series of monographs by various authors, 
in course of publication. 1904-5. 


Independents or Congregationalists; General History. 


HansBury, BENJAMIN: Historical Memorials relating to the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists. Three vols. 8vo., 1839. 
An invaluable collection of memorials and extracts; un- 
fortunately marred by editorial faults in arrangement. 
Bricat, J. S., D.D.: Apostolic Independency exemplified in the 
History of Congregational Churches. 1842. 
FLETCHER, JOSEPH : History of the Revival and Progress of In- 
dependency in England since the Reformation. Four vols., 
Cr. 8vo., 1847; reprint 1861. 
WappINcTON, JouNn, D.D.: Congregational Martyrs. Cr.’ 8vo., 
1861. Second edition, 1862. 
Congregational Church History, '1862. 
PUNCHARD, GEORGE: History of Congregationalism from 250 4.D. 
Five vols. 8vo., Boston, U.S.A., 1867-81, 
WADDINGTON, Joun, DD. ’ Congregational History from A.D. 1200 
to 1880. Five vols., 8vo. , 1869-80. 
Dexter, H. M., D.D.: The Congregationalism of the last 300 
years, as seen in its Literature. Ryl. 8vo., 1879. 
WaLker, WILLISTON : The Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
alism. 8vo., New York, 1893. 
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MACKENNAL, ALEX., D.D. : The Story of the English Separatists. 
mn BOs. as ih, 
(Edited by). Six Tracts on occasion of the Tercentenary 
of Greenwood, Barrowe, and Penry. 1893. 

Powicke, F. J., Ph.D.: Henry Barrowe, and the Exiled Church of 
Amsterdam. 8vo., 1900. ; ~~ 
BurraGE, CHaMPLin : The Church Covenant Idea. Its Origin and 

“ats Development. Philadelphia, 1904. 


Congregationalists—Local History. 


The Congregational Magazine, 1818 to 1826, contained a very 
valuable series of papers entitled ‘Statistical Account of Dis- 
sénters,” by Joshua Wilson. It was designed to cover the entire 
country, the counties being taken alphabetically, and special pro- 
minence being given to the Congregational churches. Unfortunately 
the series broke off with Devon, which was left incomplete. Mr. 
Wilson’s memoranda are in the Congregational Library ; but much 
of the MS. is unintelligible. 


LONDON. 


Pike, G. H.: Ancient Meeting-Houses. 1870. 
Wuite, J. G.: The Churches and Chapels of Old London. got. 
Hanpury, B.: An Historical Research concerning the most 
Ancient Congregational Church in England. 1820. 
Marsh, J. B.: The Story of Hare Court. 1871. 
Memorials of the City Temple. 1877. 
PIERCE, Wn. : Old New-Court. 1892. 
oe Jas., D.D.: History of the Church in Silver Street. 
J s2Oqt. z : 
Davis, C. H.: History of. the Silver Street Sunday School Society. 
1904. 
Pye-Smiru, A.: Memorials of Fetter Lane Chapel. 1900. 
FREE, R. W.: Lux Benigna; being the History of Orange Street 
_ «» Chapel. Lie 
StTouGuron, JOHN, D.D.: Congregationalism.in the Court Suburb 
(Kensington) 1883. ar 
Jones, A. T.: Notes on the Early days of Stepney Meeting. 1887. 
FARREN, JOHN: Jamaica Barn, the Story of Jas. Janeway ; also 
vs, Sketch of the Ministry of Thos. Rosewell,.. 1874.and -77. ~~ 
Dees JouN: Account of. the Old Gravel-pit Meeting House. 
TURQUAND, P. J.: Brief. Historical Sketch .of: the -Educational 
cit pegenistions connected with’ the Congregational Fund: Board. 
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al a D.D.: Story of the Foundation of Hackney College. 
009. 
Farrer, W., LL.B. : Jubilee of New College— Reminiscences. ‘1go0r. 
Various pamphlets relating to Homerton, Highbury, and New 
Colleges ; and an interesting, though too brief, Historical 
Sketch of Congregational Colleges by S. Newth, D.D., in’ the 
‘‘Senatus Academicus Calendars,” v. d. 
[There are also pamphlets relating to Bury St., Craven Chapel, 
Camden Town (Park), Islington Chapel, Kentish. Town Tabernacle, 
Tonbridge, Tooting, Tottenham Court Road, and Union Chapel]. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. . 
Brown, J., D.D. : Centenary Narrative of the Bedfordshire Associa- 
tion. 7896: 


John Bunyan, 1885, contains a complete history of Bunyan 
Church, Bedford. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Lecce, Wm.: Historical Memorials of Broad St. Chapel, Reading. 
1851. ; | 
STEVENS, J.. D.D.: Two Centuries Young; Abingdon Congrega- 

tional Church. 1goo. 
[A Handbook to the Congregational Church, Newbury, 1887]. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


PaRKER, JOHN: History of the Church meeting in Crendon Lane, 
High Wycombe. 1848. 
SumMErRs, W. H.: Centenary Memorials of the Congregational 
Churches at Mortimer West and Beaconsfield. . 1898 and 1900. 
[There are also short accounts of Newport Pagnell, and 
Pottersbury ]. 


CAMBRIDGESHIIRE. 


[An Account of Emmanuel Church, Cambridge, in a large 
Bazaar Programme. ] 


CHESHIRE. * 


Urwick, W.: Historical Sketches of Nonconformity in the 
County Palatine of Chester. 4to., 1864. 

Marsh, G. V., and Hops, J. G. : Queen Street Independent Sabbath 
School, Chester. 1803-1903. 2 

Tuomeson, Jos.:. Manual of the Congregational Church | at 
Wilmslow. 1882. - TAS re 
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CUMBERLAND. 


Lewis, W.: History of the Congregational Church at Cockermouth. 
1870. 


DEVON. 


Axminster: Ecclesiastica ; ora Book of Remembrance ; a History 
of y® Church at Wykecroft, Axminster. 1874. 

Amery, P. F.: Historical Sketch of the Independent Chapel, 
Ashburton. 1892. 

DEEBLE, C.: Record of Howe Congl. Church, Torrington, 1896. 

Sater, W., and BERTRAM, R.A: Historical Account of the Congl. 
Church, Barnstaple. | 1870. 


[There is an anonymous pamphlet, Extracts from the History 
of the Cong. Ch., Tiverton, 1660-1840 |. 


DORSET.* 


DeENsHAM, W., and OGLE, J.: The Story of the Congregational 
Churches of Dorset. 1899. 

DENsHAM, W.: The Story of the Congregational Ch. at Dorchester. 
1808. 

KNELL, S.: The Independent Ch. at Lyme Regis and its ministers. 
1856. 


ESSEX. * 


Davips, T, W.: Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex. 
1863. 

Burts, R.: A Brief Review of the Plan and Operations of the 
Essex Congregational Union, with memoirs. 1848. 

Bowen, H. P.: Religious Annals of Brentwood. 1862. 

AuLt, E. B. : History of the Congl. Church, Clavering. 1893. 

DaLE, Bryan: The Annals of Coggeshall. 1863, 

Wricut, C.: Nonconformity in Epping. 1625-1895, 1896. 

Beckett, W. H.: Free Church Life at Stebbing. 1893. 

ieee W., and SpurGeon, C. H.: Memoirs of Stambourn. 
1891. 


[There are short pamphlets relating to Billericay and Ongar. ] 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


CasTon, M.: Independency in Bristol. 1860, 
FULLER, J. G. : Rise and Progress of Dissent in Bristol, 1840. 
Davies, W.: The Tewkesbury Academy. 1go2. 


[A pamphlet relating to Bridge St. Church, Bristol] 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


PrEarsALL, J. S. : Historic Memorials of a Christian fellowship at 
Andover. 

CuHamPNESS, W.: History of the Congl. Church, Fareham, 1891. 

Jones, T. C. : Congregationalism in Petersfield during the last 100 
years. 1899. 

Benuam, D.; Some Account of the village of Tadley, and the 
Independent Church there. 1862. 

[There is an anonymous pamphlet about Romsey, undated. ] 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Urwick, W.: Nonconformity in Hertfordshire. 1884. 
Dixon, R. W. : A Century of Village Nonconformity at Bluntisham. 
[Several pamphlets relating to Cheshunt College. v. d.] 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


MILvLarD, J. H.: Memorials of Trinity Church, Huntingdon, for 
50 years, 1873. 
Cooper, R. D.: The Old Meeting-House, St. Neot’s. 1890. 


KENT. tf 


Timpson, T. : Church History of Kent. 1869. 

GorRDON, JOHN: History of the Congregational Churches in 
Sheerness and the neighbourhood. 1898. 

BELSEY : Centenary of Ebenezer Sunday School, Chatham. 1899. 

‘THATCHER, T.: Brief History of Staplehurst Congl. Church and its 
ministers, 1888. p 

DraPeEr, F.: Historical Associations of the Free Churches of Ton- 
bridge Wells and neighbourhood. 1904. 


LANCASHIRE.* 


Ha.vey, R., D.D.: Lancashire, its Puritanism ‘and Nonconformity. 
Two vols., 1869 ; 2nd edition 1 vol., 1872. 

NIGHTINGALE, B.: Lancashire Nonconformity. Six vols., 1890-93. 

SLATER, R.: A Brief History of: the Lancashire Congregational 
Union. 2840, 

Davison, W. H.: Centenary Memorials of Duke’s Alley Chapel, 
Bolton, 1854. 

Brown, T. W.: Congregationalism, from Marsden Height to 
Brierfield. Igor. 

Illustrated Memorial volume of Salem Congl. Church, Burnley. 
1889. 

LEacH, G. : Manchester Congregationalism. 1898. 

ANTLIFF, S. R.: Independency in Preston. 1880. 
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NIGHTINGALE, B.: History of the old Independent Chkpel, 
Tockholes. 
[Also pamphlets relating to Farnworth and Harwits a 
Lancashire Independent College, Jubilee Memorial volume. -..1893- 


LINCOLNSHIRE. + 


Barker, J. T. : Congregationalism in Lincolnshire. 1860. 


NORFOLK.* 


Browne, JOHN: History of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. | 1877. 

STouGHTON, J., D.D.: The Rise and Early Progress of Congrega- 
tionalism in Norfolk. 1886. 

ALEXANDER, JOHN: Thirty Years’ History of the Church in Princes 
Street, ‘Norwich. 1874. 

A Manual of the Congl. Church at Oulton. 1862. 

RussELL, J.S.: A Leaf from the Early History of the Ancient 
Congi. Church, Great Yarmouth. 1850. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.* 


CoLEMAN, THos.: Memorials of the Independent Churches of 
Northamptonshire. 1853. 

‘“EBENEZER: A Memorial of the . . . Congl. Church, Market 
Harborough.” 1894. 

ARNOLD, THos., and Cooper, J. J.: The History of the Church of 
Doddridge (Northampton), 1895. 

GaSQUOINE, T. : Account of the Congl. Ch. at Potterspury. 
5 -e The Story of a Village Chapel (Welsford). t1gor. 

Grass, NoRMAN: The Early History of the Independent Church at 
Rothwell. 1871. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

MCALL, Sam. : Historical Account of the Congl. Church worship- 
ping in Castlegate Meeting-House, Nottingham. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


FeRGuSON, W.: Facts, 300 years ago and Facts Now, &c. (A 
history of the church at Bicester). 1855. 
Mansfield College, its Origin and Opening. 1890. 


SALOP.* 
Ex.iot, E. : History of Congregationalism in Salop. 1898. 
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SOMERSET. + 


Tuomas, J. L.: Centenary Report of the Somerset Congrega- 
tional Union, with Historical Notices of Churches. 1896. 
Gunn, H. M.: The Free Churches of Chard and the neighbourhood. 

1867. 
Harvey, W. J. : Story of Zion Chapel, Frome. 1892. 
History of Rook Lane (Church and) Sunday School, 


Frome. 1895. 
PiTMAN, Mrs.: Memorials of the Congl. Church, Milbourn Port. 
1883. 


South Petherton Church Manual, with Epitomized History, 1883. 

SWEETMAN, G.: The Centenary of the Congl. Church, Wincanton. 
1899. 

SEAGER, G. W,: A Short History of the Congl. Church, Wells. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Key, Geo. : Records of 100 years of Congregationalism at Rugeley. 
1897. 


[There is also a sketch of Ebenezer Church, West Bromwich, 
in a bazaar programme. | 


SUFFOLK* (see Norfolk). 


Rix, S. W.: Brief Record of the Independent Church at Beccles. 
7037: 

Hopson, W. W.: The Independents of Sudbury. 1893. 

Jounson, N. W.: History of the Dissenting Interest at Wickham- 
brook. 1844. 

BROWNE, JOHN : The Congl. Church at Wrentham, 1854. 


SURREY. + 


WapDINGTON, J., D.D. : Surrey Congregational History. 1866. 

ANDERSON, J. E.: A History of the Independents or Dissenters at 
Mortlake, 1888 ; new edn., 1902. 

Park, J., and GILBERT, H. M.: Past Days should speak ; Sketch of 
the rise and progress of Nonconformity in Wandsworth. 1882. 


WARWICKSHIRE. + 


S1BREE, J., and Caston, M.: Independency in Warwickshire. 1855. 
James, J. A.: Protestant Nonconformity in Birmingham. 1849. 


[There are several pamphlet histories of Birmingham 
churches, but the most complete narrative is that of Mr, 
Rutherford, in Vol. I., Nos. 5 and 6 of the Transactions. ] 
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WILTSHIRE. + 


STRIBLING, S. B.: History of the Wilts and East Somerset Union. 

Harrison, C.: The Church at Birdbush. 1853, 

Gunn, H, M.: Tercentenary Memorial read at Horningsham.. 1866. 

Nonconformity in Warminster. 1853. 

JENKIN, G. L.: Nonconformity in Malmesbury. 1895. 

WI.IiaAMs, D. E.:; History of the Congregational Church in Mere. 
1895. 

MANN, ai : A Brief History of the Tabernacle Church, Trowbridge. 
1884. 


Ruppock, J. B. : History of the Old Congregational Church, West- 
bury. 


[There is also a pamphlet relating to Wilton. ] 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Morris, JOHN : Annals of a Village Church (Broadway). 1896. 

HunswortH, Geo. : Memorials of the Old Meeting-House, Kidder- 
minster. 1874. 

BLACHFORD, F. H.: Bicentenary Memorials of Baxter Church, 
Kidderminster. 1893. 

Lucas, Henry: These Fifty Years : Memorials of Christian Work 
at Netherton. 


Urwick, W.: Nonconformity in Worcester. Fourth edition, 1897. 


[There is also a facsimile of the ancient ‘ Covenant” of the 
Worcester Congregational Church. ] 


YORKSHIRE. + 


MIALL, J. G.: Congregationalism in Yorkshire. 1868. 

DarweEnt, C. E.: The Story of Fish Street Chapel, Hull. 1899. 

Sturby, Jas.: The Origin of the Congregational Chapels in the 
Whitby District. rgor. 


ReYNOLps, E. H.: A Chapter in the History of Barnsley Noncon- 
formity. 1897. 
Dae, Bryan: A History of Congregationalism at Flockton. 


1902. 
Date, B. : Jubilee Memorial of Zion Chapel and Schools, ‘Halifax’ 
1867. 


Historical Sketch of Early Nonconformity in the City of 
York. 1904. 


Bruce, R. D.D.: Centenary Memorial of Highfield Chapel, 
Huddersfield. 

TURNER, J. H.: Nonconformit 
dale College. 1876. 
THomas, W. ;. Jubilee of 
Memorials, 1875. 


y in Idle; with the History of Aire- 
Queen Street Chapel, Leeds, with 
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Wonnacort, Jas. : History of Morley Old Chapel. 1859. 
Pearson, Mark: North Owram, its History and Antiquities. 1898. 
Situ, G. S.: Jubilee Memorial Volume, West End Congregational 
_. Chapel, Sowerby Bridge. 1890. 

PEEL, F.: Nonconformity in Spen Valley. 1891. 


WALES. 

Rees, THos.: History of Nonconformity in Wales. 1861. 

Evans, BertAH H.: Diwygwyr Cymry. 1890. 

Jenkins, J. A., and James, R. E.: Nonconformity in Cardiff. 1904. 


The Congregational Library has all the above named books and 
pamphlets, with three or four exceptions. There are doubtless 
other local Histories, which the librarian would be glad to obtain or 
to hear of. There is also a large amount of historical information 
scattered about in local and other magazines, church handbooks, 
and other ephemeral publications, the collecting and arranging of 
which is greatly to be desired. 

Of County Histories of Congregationalism, Cheshire, Dorset, 
Essex, Herts, Lancashire, Norfolk, Northants, Salop, and Suffolk 
(see *), have been so admirably done that little more can be wished, 
except the bringing of information up to date. Of other counties 
(see +), the treatment of Kent, Surrey, Warwickshire, and York- 
shire is far from satisfactory ; while of Lincolnshire, Somerset, and 
Wilts we have only brief sketches—a mere foundation for history. 
Some members of our Society are engaged upon Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire, Kent, Northumberland and Durham, and Surrey ; and 
another has made large collections of material toward a more 
adequate treatment of Yorkshire. The other areas are practically 


untouched. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, etc. 


The literature on this topic is so voluminous that only a selection 
of the most important works needs to be given. 

Matuer, Cotton: t+ Magnalia Christi Americana; or the Ecclesi- 
astical History of New England, from its first planting in the 
year 1620 unto . . . 1698. Fol. 1702. American reprints, 2 
vols., 8vo., 1820 and 1853. 

Srrwarp, J., D.D. [pseudonym for H. Trumbull] : History of the 
Discovery of America, of the landing of our Forefathers at 
Plymouth, &c. 8vo., 1809. Often reprinted. 

Roppins, T. : A Historical View of the First Planters of New 
England. 12mo., 1815; reprint, 1843. 

Farmer, J.: A Genealogical Register of the first settlers of New 
England. 8vo., 1829. 
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Bayes, F.: A Historical Memoir of the Colony of New 
Plymouth, &c. Two vols., 8vo., 1830 and 1832; again, 
1866. 

Youna, A.: Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers . . . from 1602 to 
1625 ; now first collected from Original Records &c. 8vo., 
1841 ; reprint, 1844. 

Chronicles of the first Planters of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, from 1623 to 1636. 8vo., 1846. 

Unpen, H. F.: The New England Theocracy ; a History of the 
Congregationalists of New England to the Revivals of 1740. In 
German (Leipzig), 16mo., 1842 ; in English, 12mo., 1858. 

CuEEveEr, G. B.; The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in New 
England in 1620. 8vo., 1848. 

This is an incomplete edition of Bradford’s Narrative, given it 
Young’s Chronicles, and afterwards published in a more complete 
orm. 

Whew. DaniEL : + History of the Pilgrim Fathers. Cr. 8vo., 1849- 

Hunter, JOHN: + Collections concerning the Early History of the 
Founders of New Plymouth, &c. 12mo., 1849; a much 
enlarged edition, 8vo., 1854. 

This is the book which first identified Scrooby as the birthplace of 
the “ Mayflower Church,’ and Austerfield as that of Governor 
Bradfield, 

Brown, H.S.: +The Pilgrim Fathers—a Lecture delivered in 
Manchester. 1853. 

BartLett, W. H.: +The Pilgrim Fathers, or the Founders of New 
England in the reign of James st. 4to., 1853 ; second edition, 
1854 ; in Dutch (Leyden), 1859. 

The First Plymouth Patent, granted 1 June, 1621, now first printed 
from the original MS. 1854. 

RussELL, W. S.: Pilgrim Memorials, 1855. 

FELT, J. B.: The Ecclesiastical History of New England ; com- 
prising not only Religious, but also Moral and other relations. 
Two vols., 8vo., 1855 and 1862. 

Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, edited by N. R. Shurtleff, 
M.D. ‘Twelve vols., qto., 1855-62. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM: History of Plymouth Plantation: now first 
printed from the original MS. for the Massachusetts Historicalk 
Society. 8vo., 1856. 

The MS. was reproduced in facsimile, fol. 1896; and a superior 
literatim reprint was issued by the State Government of 
Massachusetts, 8vo., 1900. 

GaLE, N.: The Pilgrims’ First Year in New England. 16mo., 1857- 

CrarK, J. S.: A Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches 

_ .in Massachusetts, from 1620 to 1858. 12mo., 1858. 

The Path of the Pilgrim Church, from its Origin in England to its 
Establishment in New England. 12mo., 1862. 
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WADDINGTON, J.: The Track of the Hidden Church ; or the Springs 
of the Pilgrim Movement. 12mo., 1863. 

Dexter, H. M.: Pilgrim Memoranda; A Chronological Glance at 
Prominent Facts of Interest in connection with the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their History. 8vo., 1870. 

Bes L.: The Genesis of the New England Churches. 16mo., 
1874. 

Rircuik, J. E.: + On the Track of the Pilgrim Fathers; or Holi- 
days in Holland, &c. 8vo., 1876. 

DRAKE, S. R.: The Making of New England. 1886. 

Brown, Joun, D.D.: +The Pilgrim Fathers and their Puritan 
Successors. 8vo., 1895. 

ARBER, EpwarD: + The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1606-1623 ; 
as told by themselves, their friends, and their enemies. 1897. 

GriFFis, W. E., D.D.: The Pilgrims in their three homes, 1808. 


All the above, except those marked +, were published in 
America. 

It does not seem necessary to give a complete list of historical 
works relating to the Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Unitarians. But a selection from the most important of these may 
be useful. 


Presbyterians. 


The History of the English and Scotch Presbytery. Written in 
French by an Eminent Divine ot the Reformed Church, and 
now Englished. 8vo., 1659. 

The History, Opinions, and Legal Position of the English Presby- 
terians. 8vo., 1834 as 
Witson, JosHua : An Historical Enquiry concerning the Principles, 
Opinions, and Usages of the English Presbyterians. 8vo., 

1835 ; second edition, 1836. 

Witson, JosHua: English Presbyterian Chapels proved to have 
been Orthodox Foundations. 1844. 

James, T. S.: The History of the Litigation and Legislation respect- 
ing Presbyterian Chapels and Charities in England and Ireland 
between 1816 and 1849. 8vo., 1867. 

McCriz, Tuos.: Annals of English Presbyterianism from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 8vo., 1872. 
The (Westminster) Assembly of Divines; Minutes of the Sessions, 

1644 to 1649. 8vo., Edinburgh, 1874. 

The Historical Claim of the Presbyterian Church of England Con- 
sidered. Folio, 1887. ‘ 

DryspaLe, A. H.: History of the Presbyterians in England, their 
Rise, Decline, and Revival. 8vo., 1889. 
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Baptists. 


Biome, F.: The Fanatick History ; or an exact relation and account. 

of the Old Anabaptists and the New Quakers. 8vo., 1660. 
A violent attack on Baptists. 

Crossy, T.: The History of the English Baptists from the Reforma- 
tion to the Beginning of the Reign of King George 1, Four 
vols., 8vo., 1738-40. 

A standard book of reference. 

Epwarps, M.: Materials toward a History of the American Baptist 
Church. Two vols., r2mo. (Philadelphia), 1770 and 1792. 
Backus, I.: History of New England, with particular Reference to 
the Denomination of Christians called Baptists. Three vols., 

1777-96 ; new edition, 2 vols., 1871. 

Tuomas, J.: A History of the Baptist Association in Wales, from 
the year 1650 to the year 1790. 8vo., 1795. 

Ivimey, J.: A History of the English Baptists. Four vols., 8vo., 
1811-30. 

CLARKE, i. : History of the Sabbatarians, or Seventh-Day Baptists 
in America. I2mo., 1811. 

BENEDIcT, Davip : A General History of the Baptist Denomination 
in America and other countries. Two vols., 8vo., Boston, 1813. 

Taycor, A. : The History of the English General Baptists, in two 
parts ; '/ English General Baptists of the 17th century ; */ The 
New Connection of General Baptists. Two vols., 8vo., 1818. 

Mourcu, JEROME: History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist 
Churches in the West of England. 8vo., 1835. 

OrcHarp, G. H.: A Concise History of Foreign Baptists. 8vo.., 
1838. 

Evans, B.: The Early English Baptists. Two vols., Sm. 8vo., 
1862-4. 

Crump, J. M., D.D.: Baptist History, from the Foundation of the 
Christian Church to the Eighteenth Century. 8vo., 1871. 

Goappy, J. J.: Byepaths of Baptist History, 8vo., 1871. 

HeatH, RicHarD: Anabaptism, 1521-36. 1895, 


The publications of the Hanserd Knollys Society, 1846-54, are 
important ; especially the ‘Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and 
Persecution, 1614-1661,” and the “Confessions of Faith and other 
Public Documents,” both edited by E. B. Underhill. 


Quakers. 


CROESE, GERARD : General History of the Quakers. 1696. 

SEWELL, WILLIAM: The History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress 
of the Christian People called Quakers. In Dutch, fol., Amster- 
dam, 1717. In English, fol. 1722; second edition, fol., £725 5 
2 vols., 8vo., £795; at least eight other editions, English and 
American. i 
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A Brief Account of Many of the Persecutions of the People called 
hee in the Exchequer, Ecclesiastical, and other Courts, 
1730. 

Besse, JosePpH: A Collection of the Sufferings of the Quakers for a 
Testimony of a Good Conscience. Two vols.; fol., 1753. 

Goucu, Joun: A History of the People called Quakers. Four vols., 
8vo., Dublin, 1789. 

Wricut, THos.: History of the Rise and Progress of the People 
called Quakers in Ireland, 1880; a revised edition by John 
Rutty and Thomas Wright, 1811. 

Barctay, Rost. : The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth. 4to., 1876. 

The First Publishers of Truth: in course of publication by the 
Friends’ Historical Society, 1904-5. 

The journals of G. Fox and W. Penn, the lives of Isaac Penning- 
ton and Thos. Elwood, and the “ Minutes and Advices” and 
‘‘ Epistles” of Yearly Meetings, and numerous volumes of 
“Testimonies,” should also be studied. 


Unitarians. 


A Brief History of the Unitarians, called also Socinians. 12mo., 
1687. 

antares THEOPHILUS: Historical View of the State of Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worship from the Reformation to our own Times. 
1783. 

The Banaue: Socinian Controversy ; with Introductory Remarks 
and Appendix. 8vo., 1825. st 

HEBARD, J.: Historical Sketch of Unitarianism. I2mo., 1834. 

TuRNER, W.: Lives of Eminent Unitarians. 1840. 

Wattace, Rost. : Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Three vols., 1850. 

New, HERBERT: The Unitarian and Free Christian Churches in 
England ; their Origin, &c. 1883. 

HERFORD, BROOKE: The Story of Religion in England. Third 
edition. 1883. 

Gorpbon, ALEXANDER: Heads of Unitarian History. 1895. 

LLoyp, WALTER: The Story of Protestant Dissent and English 
Unitarians. 1899. ' 

Evans, G. Eyre: Midland Churches; a History of the Congre- 
gations on the Roll of the Midland Christian Union. 1899. 


(See also several items under “ Presbyterian” and “ Baptist.”) 


~A Remarkable Letter of Joseph Hussey 


Glory of Christ Unveiled still finds appre- 

ciative readers, was born at Fordingbridge, 
31st March, 1660. His first preceptor was Robert 
Whitaker, ejected from Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge; afterwards he was a student in C. 
Moreton’s academy, Newington Green. He 
preached his first sermon in W. Jenkyn’s meeting- 
house, Jewin St., 14th Aug., 1681. He was suc- 
cessively domestic chaplain to Mrs. Powell (after- 
wards Lady Thompson) at Clapham, and to Sir 
Jon. Keate at Hoo, Herts. He was ordained, in the 
presence of six Presbyterian ministers, at Dr. 
Annesley’s meeting-house, Little St. Helen’s, 26th 
October, 1688; and is reported as preaching at 
Sissaphernes in the parish of Codicote, and 
Maiden’s Croft, near Hitchin, between that date 
and 1691. On 19th November, 1691, he commenced a 
lengthened pastorate in Cambridge; the meeting- 
house was located in Hog-hill, the congregation 
consisting partly of Presbyterians and partly of 
Independents. In October, 1696, a division took 
place ; Mr. Hussey and a majority of the nembers 
adopting a distinctively Congregational polity, 
with “a very rigid covenant,’ while a minority 
seceded and formed a Presbyterian church in 
Green Street. Of the original society, now repre- 
sented by Emmanuel church, the senior deacon 


ile once celebrated Joseph Hussey, whose 
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was Revd. Robert Wilson, who had been silenced 
at Over in Cheshire by the Act of Uniformity. 
Mr. Hussey was a High Calvinist of the Crispian 
school, and in 1718-19 disputes arose in the church 
on matters both of doctrine and discipline, in con- 
sequence of which, in January, 1720, he removed 
to London. For a few years he ministered to a 
oie in Petticoat Lane, and died 15th Noy., 

The following letter is given from a transcript 
found among papers from the study of Dr. John 
Rippon, and apparently in his handwriting. It is 
stated to be “copied from the original in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Dr. Macro of Norton, in 
Suffolk.” 


[Copy]. 


SUSAN ORLEBAR, 


For I will salute your person by your old name. You 
having committed heinous offences & sins against the 
Ld. Xt. & us of this Congregational Church of saints, 
& in open slander against the gospel before the world, 
declared your sin as Sodom & hid it not, we have voted 
to meet the 2d Thursday of Jany 1700 in order to humble 
ourselves before the Ld., and by giving you up in the 
name of the Lord C.to Satan cut you off by the terrible 
sentence from any relation to the Church ; that you may 
find it utter destruction to the flesh, & that your spirit, 
if you belong to Xt, may be saved in the Day of the L. 
Jesus.—These are therefore to give you notice in asmuch 
as the Church is bound by the indispensible laws of Xts 
Government to proceed in the sharpest way against you 
for your manifold scandals. We shall if the Lord will 
effect it the Day and Month above written. 

Given at our Church meeting, Thursday Nov" 7™ 
1700. 

Jos. Hussgy Pastor 
Rost. WILLSON 
SAML AUNGIER 


PHILIP SAUNDERS 
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On the back of the letter is the following 
transcript :— 


Colchester Nov’ 28 1700 
I Susan Handley do solemnly declare and am ready to 
make oath, that I know of no other Reason for this severe 
sentence to be pronounced against me by the Within 
named Joseph Hussey & others, but that I set my hand to 
a paper wherein I obliged myself not to marry any one 
but who should be believed to be of the same society and 
thereby leaving the congregation. 

Subscribed by Susan Handley in the presence of me, 

Jos. PoTTerR, Mayor. 


[Susan’s declaration, though ungrammatical, is 
sufficiently intelligible; she had incurred 
censure by marrying out of the society. The 
date, Jan., 1700, is correct for the time, the 
year then commenced 25th March. | 


The Last Days of a Renegade 


the Congregational Library is a parcel of 

14 letters, addressed by various persons in 
the years 1712-14 to the pious and benevolent 
Robert Nelson, author of the Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church of England. One of them is from the 
notorious Robert Ferguson—one of the few black 
sheep among the ejected ministers of 1662, written 
within the last few weeks of his unhonoured life. 
This man was the ejected vicar of Godmarsham, 
Kent; and in 1674 became assistant to Dr. John 
Owen, from which post he was dismissed for some 
unspecified misconduct. From that time he was a 
political adventurer, and is strongly suspected of 
being a Government spy, inasmuch as, whatever 
punishment befel his associates, he was always 
allowed to escape. He was associated with Mon- 
mouth, and is believed to have been the author of 
the extravagant manifesto put forth in the duke’s 
name on his landing. A little later he was in 
Holland, closely connected with the Whig patriots ! 
After the Revolution, being dissatisfied with the 
reward assigned for his services, he united with 
Jacobites in a conspiracy against King William, 
and subsequently—according to Burnet—conspired 
against Queen Anne. He was a worthless man, 
and it is to the honour of Congregationalists that 
they early detected and disowned him. 


Mucu Honourep, & MosT Dear Sir, 


When j consider, how many way’s j have been obliged 
to you, and how often you have been pleased to testify 


MONG the MSS. discovered a few years ago in 
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your generosity, as well as your friendship, in succouring 
and relieving me under former wants and_ necessities ; 
j may not only blush, but be greatly asham’d, (as I truly 
do & am) to make my supplication to you, for some 
testimony of your compassion and goodness towards me, 
under my present indigency. But as necessity doth not 
only extenuate, but even excuse, (j will not say justify) what- 
soever it enforceth unto ; so my straits being such at this 
time, that through not having bread to eat my very life is 
become a burden, as well as matter of inexpressible grief 
& sorrow to me, j do hope that the laying it before you 
with the profoundest humility j possibly can, will instead 
of provoking you to any angry (tho’ never so_ just) 
resentment ; represent me rather as object, upon whom 
you may exercise your pity and goodness. Nor will j say 
any word, for the awakening your bowels towards me 
under my present distressed and [illegible]ous circum- 
stances, than that j am resolved to perish [?], rather than 
to dishonour God, through striving to help myself by 


putting forth my hand to sin. I am, Sir, 
Yours more, than j am master of words to express. 
July 27, 1714 ROBERT FFERGUSON. 


Sir, the person, by whom this is conveyed unto, & pre- 
sented [?] before you, is my daughter, so as that whatever 
you shall say or do to her, will be the same as if said or 
done to my self. 


[Address] 
“To Robert Nealson Esquire: 
Pnese? 


[The seal bears a hand holding a flail; motto illegible. ] 


safiseial 
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Hon. Members marked H, Life Members marked L. 


Adeney, W.F., Rev.,Prof.,M.A.,D.D. 

Adshead, G. H., Esq. 

Allan, W. G., Rev., M.A. 

Anderton, W. G., Rev., M.A. 

Andover (U.S.A.) Theological 
Seminary 

Astbury, F. T., Rev. 

Atkinson, S. B., Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Avery, J., Esq. 

Bartlet, J. V., Rev., Prof., M.A., D.D. 

Basden, D. F., Esq. 
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GRIEVE, M.A., B.D., and has annexed a complete Penry bibliography. 
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Congregational Historical Society 
Annual Meeting 


The fifth Annual Meeting was held in the council chamber 
of the National Temperance Federation on Wednesday, 10th 
May, 1905, at 4 p.m. Rev. J. Brown, D.D. presided, and about 
25 members were present. 


After prayer by Rev. G. LYON TURNER, M.A., the SECRE- 
TARY’S report was read, summarising the work of the preceding 
year. In addition to facts respecting publications already 
familiar to all members, it was reported that the Society had 
sustained losses by the death of Rev. A. Mackennal, D.D., Rev. 
R. Lovett, M.A., and Rev. J. A. Mitchell, B.A. ; also by the lapse 
of several members, whose number had not been fully made up 
by new accessions ; the names at present on the roll being about 
160. Owing to the temporary absence from England of Mr. Henry 
Thacker, it had been arranged at a meeting of Committee on 13th 
March that Mr. Fred. S. Thacker should act provisionally as Finance 
Secretary, during his father’s absence. It was reported that Rev. 
G. L. Turner had transcribed the whole of the documents in the 
Public Record Office relating to the Indulgence of 1672: also that 
members of the Society were working in connection with County 
Associations on the History of Congregationalism in Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon.; also Kent, Surrey, and Northumberland and Durham. 
Numerous papers were already in hand or promised for future 
publication ; others had been declined with thanks as unsuitable. 


The TREASURER’S report was presented, as follows :— 


By Balance brought forward - - £8310 
Subscriptions: Arrears 1902-3 £512 0 
1904 - 4117 0 
1905 - 32107 0 
Life member ray ty 40) 

— £71 19 0 

Sales, Less Commission - - 5 17 4 


£160 17 4 
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To Cost of Publications - £91 6 6 
Sundry Printing, Postage, &c. 1011 6 
Sub. to Friends’ His. Soc. and 
eve 015 O 
extra publication 
Hire of Room - - ihe ak te 
—————— 103 14 0 
Balance in Lloyd’s Bank - ee 


£16017 4 


On the motion of Mr. AVERY, seconded by Mr. DIXON, the 
Report and Treasurer’s Statement were adopted. 


The Chairman and Secretaries were re-elected. 


Mr. STANIER desiring to be relieved of the post of Treasurer, 
Rev. G. Lyon Turner, M.A., was elected in his place. 


It was reported that Mr. W. Tuck, of Bath, desired to retire 
from the Committee, being unable to attend. 


The Committee was then constituted as follows: 
S. B. Atkinson, Esq., B.A., LL.B. | Rev. G. Currie Martin,M.A.,B.D. 


J. Avery, Esq. J. D. McClure, Esq., LL.D. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M.A. Rev. W. Pierce, M.A. 

H. W. Dixon, Esq., M.A.,F.L.S.| P. H. Silcock, Esq., B.A. 
Rev. C. S. Horne, M.A. Rev. D. W. Simon, Ph.D., D.D. 
W. A. Hounsom, Esq,., J.P. Rev. W. H. Summers. 


W. H. Stanier, Esq. 


Conversation followed on the general work of the Society. It 
was intimated that at the Autumnal Meeting papers would be 
read by Rev. B. Dale on “ Eaily Congregationalism in Leeds,” and 
by Rev. F. J. Cater on ‘‘ New Facts relating to Robert Browne.” 
Mr. Johnson Evans undertook to examine certain papers in 
Williams’s Library. The Secretary was instructed to inform the 
persons engaged in compilation of County Histories that the 
Treasurer would willingly furnish them lists of licences under 
the Indulgence (1672) in their respective counties. 


A Remarkable Puritan Manuscript 


HE name of Giles Wiggenton, the noncon- 
forming vicar of Sedbergh, is well known 
to students of the early Puritanism. A 
“Reformist,’ or ‘Disciplinary Puritan,’ he 
repudiated the unscriptural claims of lordly pre- 
lates, but would willingly have seen the Puritan 
discipline grafted on a reduced episcopacy. If 
Dexter be not mistaken he preached, once at least, 
to a Separatist conventicle in or near London ; but 
he refused to join in the separation, for which he 
was severely judged by men of a more uncom- 
promising type. Yet he was enough of a Brownist 
to claim for the Church the right to reform itself, 
if the prince neglected or refused to do so—for 
which heresy he is censured in T. Rogers’s 
Exposition of the XXXIX Articles. He suffered 
suspension, deprivation, and several imprison- 
ments, being treated the more harshly because of 
personal antipathy on the part of Whitgift, and 
because he was suspected of having a hand in 
Martin Marprelate. The time and place of his 
death are unknown, but he is supposed to have 
ended his days in exile. 

There is an account of him in Cooper’s Athenae 
Cantabrigienses, vol. ii., p. 329-31 ; wherein to the 
brief list of his published works is added ‘“ 7’heo- 
logical Treatises, 4to. circa 1590; MS. in the 
possession of the late Mr. Dawson Turner—sale 
cat. 222.” The contents of the MS. are described, 
incorrectly, but sufficiently for identification. It 
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was at one time in the hands of Rev. W. Jacobson, 
D.D., Regius Professor at Cambridge, and after- 
wards Bishop of Chester. Subsequently it became 
the property of Joshua Wilson, Esq., by whom it 
was bequeathed to the Congregational Library. 
But until the present year it seems never to have 
been thoroughly examined. It has now, however, 
been carefully copied ; and the results of a close 
scrutiny have been as interesting as unexpected. 

The MS. consists of 75 pages, pott 4to, and con- 
tains seven separate treatises. The first 40 pp. 
(four treatises) appear to be in Wiggenton’s hand- 
writing ; the rest is in a very dissimilar hand, and 
is remarkable even among llizabethan MS. for its 
erratic spelling. 


I—pp. 1-10. The first treatise is entitled Certeitne Articles 
ministred by the Arch: at noe time, leaste he should hurte or shame 
his owne prophane hirelinges, &c. Under the guise of a set of 
mock visitation articles the writer sets forth a very noble 
conception of the pastoral care, and of a parish under Puritan 
discipline. There is no direct evidence as to the authorship ; 
but as it is probably in Wiggenton’s hand, and exactly repre- 
sents his views on the subject, it may be assigned to him 
without much risk of error. 

Il.—pp. 11-17.—Report of two conferences between Wiggenton 
and Whitgift on 28th May and 21st Fune, 1584. Whitgift 
demanded that Wiggenton should engage not to preach in the 
province of Canterbury without his permission. This 
Wiggenton refused to do; and further refused to take the 
ex officio oath, or to address the archbishop by any other title 
than Master Whitgift. Of course it ended in the Puritan 
being remitted to prison. The first of the two conferences is 
transcribed in the Morrice MS. in Williams’s Library. 

III.—pp. 18-26.—A short summe of my release out of prison. 
Mainly a conference between Wiggenton and Drs. Stanhope, 
Goodman, and Aubury. It is not transcribed in the Morrice 
MS., and is little if at all used by Brook. Wiggenton refuses 
either to give the archbishop his titles, or to pay the gaoler’s 
fees on release from an illegal imprisonment. * 

IV.—pp. 27-40, is part of a letter, breaking off very abruptly ; 
and though apparently transcribed by Wiggenton’s hand, it 
certainly is not his composition. The writer is clearly an 
uncompromising Separatist; and such are the unnamed 
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persons whom he addresses. Much of the letter is taken up 
with arguments against the use of set forms of prayer in 
general, and of the Book of Common Prayer in particular. 
The general drift and style much resemble those of parts of 
Greenwood’s Reply to Mr. Gifford’s pretended Defence of Read 
Prayers ; while other parts coincide yet more closely with 
passages in Barrowe’s Discovery of the False Church, (1590). At 
the end is a device dated 1587, which has been strangely 
misdescribed as a Wiggenton Rebus. It is really a flower, with 
the letters I.G. twice repeated, and no human ingenuity can 
torture it into the name Wiggenton or any of its variants. Now 
Gifford’s defence was in answer to an unpublished writing of 
Greenwood’s, which had been seized by the bishops and had 
come into Gifford’s hands ; and which Greenwood had vainl 
besought Gifford to publish with his answer. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems pretty safe to regard pp. 27-40 as a 
transcript, in Wiggenton’s hand, either of part of Greenwood’s 
writing which was seized by the bishops, or of an earlier 
writing of his of a similar character—the germ, perhaps, both 
of the suppressed treatise and of Barrowe’s Discovery. 

V.—pp. 41-52.—Profes of aparent Churche. This, and all that 
follows, is in a hand totally unlike Wiggenton’s ; and looks as 
if written by some ill-educated person from dictation. There 
is nothing to indicate the authorship of this treatise, which is 
written in a tone of extreme bitterness, and from the point of 
view of the most pronounced separatism, The anonymous 
writer does not cloak his conviction that the Anglican church 
by law established is no church at all. 

VI.—pp. 53-61, is a Pastoral Epistle to a Separatist church, 
written from prison. The twice repeated mention of 28 years’ 
unfruitful labour seems to fix the date at the end of 1586 or 
early in 1587. The unnamed author has lately been committed 
to close prison by the archbishop for refusing the ew officio 
oath. This might well apply to Greenwood, who was im- 
prisoned in November, 1586; and the contents of the letter 
correspond with his known writings both in matter and in 
spirit. In the absence of more direct evidence we may pro- 
visionally accept Greenwood as the probable author. The 
document is of unique interest in that, while an epistle in form, 
it is a sermon in substance; and may therefore serve as a 
specimen of the kind of preaching which found acceptance 
with the early Separatists. 

VIl.—pp. 63-75.—Four principall and waighty causes for 
separation. These are first stated in a form abridged from that 
in which they appear in Barrowe’s Brief sum of the causes of our 
Separation (1605) ; but their expansion is quite different from 
what is given either in the Brief Sum, or in Barrowe’s Platform 
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(1590). The language is generally harsh, resembling Barrowe’s 
most combative style ; and in the margin are several notes of 
protest in another hand. But a further clue is afforded in the 
phrase on p. 63, “you shall find herebye Christ Jesus denied 
in all his offices, and so consequently not to be come in the 
flesh.” Now Bancroft, in his sermon at Paul’s Cross on gth 
February, 1588/9, quotes from a lost work of Robert Browne 
thus: “In a treatise of his against one Barowe: whereas 
you charge us, saith he, in denying Christ in his offices, and 
consequently not to be come in the flesh,” &c. Browne had, 
a few months earlier, made a partial submission to the estab- 
lished order, and so regarded himself as included in the charge 
laid by “one Barowe.” There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that the present is the writing in which that charge was made ; 
and that it is a hitherto unknown treatise of Henry Barrowe, 
written not later than the middle of £588. 


Robert Browne’s Ancestors and Descendants 


VERY student of the life of Robert Browne owes a large 
debt of gratitude to Dexter for being the first to set that 
obscured life in a true light in his valuable work The 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred years (1879). 

Dexter’s references to the Browne family and to Robert’s children 
are brief, and, unhappily, not free from error. It seems to be the 
fate of every writer about Robert Browne to fall into some mis- 
statements. Dexter depended too exclusively upon Blore’s History 
and Antiquities of Rutlandshire (1811). Blore has been corrected 
in many respects by the researches of the late Mr. Justin Simpson 
of Stamford, the results of which were published in Noles and 
Queries, 7th Series, Vols. 4 and 5. 

The following brief account of the ancestors of Robert Browne 
is chiefly based upon the histories of Wright and Blore, with the 
additions and corrections of Mr. Justin Simpson. The account of 
Robert Browne's children and later descendants is, however, taken 
from the original registers at Achurch, Stamford, and Casterton, by 
the writer, and for the accuracy of these statements he alone is 
responsible. 


I.—ROBERT BROWNE’S ANCESTORS. 


The earliest member of the noted family of the Brownes of 
Stamford and Tolethorpe, of whom we can find any record, is the 
John Browne who is mentioned in a deed of 48 Ed. III (1374) 
between “the Warden of the Grey ffriares and John Browne, 
Alderman, and the Com’tie of Staunford,’ concerning the 
exchange of a spring of water. This John Browne was alderman 
of Stamford in 1374, 1376, 1377. Dexter states that he came over 
to Stamford from Calais. I can find no ground whatever for this 
statement. Was this an inference upon the part of Dexter from 
the fact that the Brownes were wool merchants engaged in the 
staple of Calais? Stamford was an important centre of that trade, 
and had considerable connection with France through these 
merchants. But to be a merchant of the staple of Calais did not 
involve residence in Calais, much less emigration from Calais. It 
is unlikely that a fresh settler would rise to the important and 
close position of alderman. 

Wright (History and Antiquities of Rutland, 1684) and Peck 
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(Antiquarian Annals of Stanford, 1727) both state that “Sir Thomas 
Burton did by his deed dated at Tolethorp on the Saturday next 
after the Feast of St. Martin the Bishop 50 Edw. III (1377) con- 
vey unto John Browne of Stamford Eq.this Mannour of Tolethorp, 
together with all its appurtenances, and the perpetual Advowson 
of the Chappel of the same: also all his lands, tenements, rents 
and services in the village of Little Casterton with the Reversion of 
the Patronage of the Church of the same.” 

Blore discusses at length the question when the Brownes first 
settled at Tolethorpe, and shews that, whatever might have been the 
validity of the above deed, the Burtons still continued to enjoy 
some of the manorial rights of Tolethorpe. But there are several 
documents quoted by Blore to shew that the Brownes also had 
some interest in the estate. It is difficult to find what actually 
happened. Apparently the Brownes received and exercised certain 
manorial rights off and on from 1377, but did not finally settle at 
Tolethorpe Hall until the time cf Christopher Browne (died at 
Tolethorpe, 1519). 

This first John Browne had a son, also named John, of whom we 
know only that he was alderman (then the principal magistracy of 
the borough) of Stamford in 1384, and that his wife was named 
Maud Tanner or Tavener (Wright, Story of the ‘Domus Dei’ of Stam- 
ford, 1890, p. 3). 

Their son was another John, mentioned in different wills (1409, 
1422), as the legatee of various properties in Stamford (Domus Det, 
pp. 4and5). He was alderman of Stamford in 1414, 1422, 1427. He 
died on the 26th July, 1442, and his wife Margaret on the 22nd 
November, 1460. They were buried at the east end of the north 
aisle of All Saints church, Stamford. A most interesting brass, 
still in existence, represents him in an alderman’s gown, with his 
wife standing by his side. The inscription on this brass is given 
by Dexter (p. 64, n. 13). 

John and Margaret had three children, (1) John, (2) William, . 
(3) Alice—all of whom lie buried in All Saints, Stamford ; and 
their brasses are still preserved, making a notable collection of 
mediaeval brasses. The eldest, John, was alderman in 1448, 1453, 
and 1462. His wife’s name was Agnes. He did not as Dexter says 
(p. 64) “ build All Saints church in Stamford and present it to the 
parish.” All Saints existed in Norman times, and the structure as it 
stands to-day possesses many portions dating from the r2th and 
13th centuries, including one of the most beautiful Early English 
arcades (Cc. 1250) to be found. The fact is, during the Wars of the 
Roses, especially after the battle of Wakefield, Stamford was 
ruthlessly assailed by the Lancastrians. Some churches disappeared 
entirely, while others (within the walls) were left considerably 
wrecked. Among the latter was All Saints, which was restored by 
the munificence of the Browne family. The work was probably 
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commenced by the John who died in 1442. The two sons John 
and William completed what their father had begun, by raising 
the noble tower and spire. (Wright’s Domus Dei, p.'7; Peck's 
Antiquities, p. 56). 

The second son William is regarded as one of the greatest 
benefactors of Stamford. In 1484 he founded Browne’s Hospital, 
the Bede House of Stamford, which still faces the Corn Market. 
He was alderman of Stamford six times between 1435 and 1470 
and was sheriff of the county of Rutland four times, in 1468, 1475, 
1483, and 1487 (Fuller’s Worthies under ‘Rutland’), and of the county 
of Lincoln in 1478 (Harrod’s Antiquilies of Stamford). ‘This fact, 
by the way, is an indication of the connection of the Browne family 
with Tolethorpe before the time of Christopher. He is denomin- 
ated “ William Browne, Tolethorp” in Fuller's list. He died in 
1489, and lies with his wife—Margaret Stoke, sister of Thomas 
Stoke, canon of York—in St. Mary’s chapel in All Saints church, 
Stamford. Their brasses are among the finest leftin England. He 
is represented standing upon two woolpacks. The pediments of 
the rich canopies have, within a circle, the crest of William Browne 
—a stork rising from its nest. Over his head is the device ‘‘ + me 
spede”; over his wife’s “Dere Lady help at nede.” William 
Browne, who was ‘‘a marchant of verie wonderful richnesse,” 
purchased from Thos. Fitzwilliam the manor of Lilford, in the 
county of Northamptonshire (Roll of Parliament, Ed. IV.) He 
left the manor of Lilford to his son-in-law John Elmes, and in the 
possession of his descendants it remained until 1711. Achurch 
is less than half-a-mile from Lilford Hall, and the fact that the 
occupant of Lilford Hall wasa relative may have had some influence 
upon Robert Browne’s tenure of the living of Achurch for go 

ears. 
: Before leaving John and William Browne, mention may be made 
of the fact that a beautiful west window has been placed in All 
Saints with the following inscription : 


“To the glory of God and in affectionate remembrance 
of their parents, this window was dedicated a.p. 1888 by 
the children of Charles Browne of Boston, Massachusetts, 
who died July 21st, 1856, and of Elizabeth Isabella Tilden 
his wife who died Dec, 6th, 1884, both parents being 
lineal descendants of John Browne who lies buried with 
Agnes his wife in the north aisle of this church, which 
was restored about the year 1465 by him and his brother 
William Browne the founder of Browne’s Hospital in 
this parish.” 

The eldest son of John Browne was Christopher. He was 
alderman of Stamford in 1482, 1491, and 1502, sheriff of Rutland- 
shire in 1493, 1501, and 1509, and M.P. with David Malpas in 1489 
and again with William Elmes in 1495. 
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On June 20, 1480, Christopher Browne, designated gentleman of 
the county of Rutland, had a grant of arms from John More, 
Norroy. The arms are described by Blore, p. 93, and a wood-cut 
of them appears in Wright’s Rutlandshire, p. 129. é 

Christopher married twice. 1st, Grace Pinchbecke, heiress of 
John Pinchbecke, Lincolnshire, by whom he had one son Francis, 
his heir, and 2nd, a Bedingfield of Norfolk, by whom he had 
three sons. The youngest, Edmund, married Johanna or Joane, 
daughter of David Cecil of Stamford, and aunt of William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, Robert Browne’s great protector. 

Christopher’s eldest son Francis was born about 1485. He was 
M.P. with David Cecil for the borough in 1509, and in 1526 received 
the remarkable, but not unique, charter from Henry VIII., per- 
mitting him to remain covered in the presence of the king and all 
lords spiritual and temporal. 

He owned land in Calais, and was resident there when Henry 
VIII. met the Archduke Philip, 1509. He died May 11th, 1542. 

His eldest son was Anthony, the father of Robert. Anthony, 
born at Tolethorpe in 1515, was sheriff of Rutlandshire in 1546, 
1558, and 1571. He married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Peter 
Boteler, of Walton Woodall, Herts. She was buried at Casterton, 
Dec. 24th, 1602. Their children were seven. Francis, the eldest, 
and heir to Tolethorpe, married Lucy, sister of Sir Thomas 
Mackworth of Normanton, Bart. 

Philip, the second child, is mentioned by Robert Browne in his 
True and Short Declaration, p 1. He was ordained, and presented 
to the living of Little Casterton in 1591 by his elder brother 
Francis, but was deprived in 1604 for non-conformity (Peterborough 
Diocesan Registers). 

The third son was Robert—about whom we say nothing here, 
except that, as his name does not occur in the parish register of 
Little Casterton, which dates from 1562, he was born before that 
date, but when we cannot say. 

Robert’s eldest sister Dorothy (the sixth child of Anthony) 
married Guilbert Pickering of Titchmarsh, about two miles from 
Achurch. The Pickerings were a prominent county family - 
Guilbert’s brother, Sir Wiiliam Pickering, was one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s suitors. John Browne (son of Francis and nephew of 
Robert) married Mary Quarles, sister of Sir Robert Quarles, Kent. 

Anne (daughter of Francis and niece of Robert) married Robert 
Kirkham, son and heir of Walter Kirkham of Cotterstock and 
Fineshade Abbey, Northamptonshire—within a few miles of 
Achurch. 

These marriages are mentioned to shew the social standing and 
aristocratic connections of the Brownes, in the lifetime of Robert, 
for doubtless his family connections were effective in saving him 
from the tragic fate of some of his followers. 
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2.—ROBERT BROWNE’S DESCENDANTS. 


Blore tells us Robert married an “Allen of Yorkshire” (p. 93)- 
From the Achurch register we learn that her name was Alice. 
conjecture that the marriage took place in 1583; the reason for 
this conjecture will appear directly. The first child of Robert’s to 
be registered at Achurch is Frauncis (bapt. Nov. 24th, 1592); but 
under the marriage entries of 1605 we read “ William Taylor of 
Thorpe Achurch and Joan Browne of the same married 1605, 
Februarie 14”; and in the marriage column of 1614 we read 
‘December 14, 1614, Anthonie Browne and Elizabeth Mew.” 
Here, then, are indications of two children, at least, who were born 
before Robert settled at Achurch. Stephen Bredwell, in his 
Rasing of the foundations of Brownism (1588) quotes on page 140 a 
valuable written confession of Robert Browne’s in which among 
other matters he (R.B.) says ‘‘ For I have one childe that is alreadie 
baptized, according to the order and lawe, and by this time, in 
mine absence, if God have given my wife a safe deliverance and 
the childe doe live, I suppose it is also baptized in like manner.” 
That subscription is dated the 7th of October, 1585. And, the day 
after, Browne is sent home by Lord Burleigh to his father at 
Tolethorpe (Fuller, Church History, vol. 5, p. 65). 

Now in the parish register of All Saints, Stamford, occur the 
following entries :— 

1584. Jone Browne, baptized Feb. viii. 
1585. Anthonie Browne, baptized May xvi. 

From these coincidences it is pretty clear that these entries are 
of Robert’s eldest and second children. 

In the Achurch register we also meet with a William Browne 
of Lilford who married Joane Adams of Achurch in 1623. This 
may have been Robert’s son, or his nephew. 

Nowhere is there any trace of a Timothy, and that name is 
evidently a mistake for Anthonie. We are now able to give a com- 
plete list of Robert’s children : 


I. Joan, baptized Feb. 8, 1584, at Stamford. 

2. Anthonie, baptized May 16, 1585, at Stamford. 

3. [William] ? 

4. Frauncis, baptized Nov. 24th, 1592, at Achurch. 

5. Thomas, baptized Mar. 24th, 1593, at Achurch. 

6. Bridget, born Dec. 1oth, 1595, baptized Dec. 14th, at Achurch. 
7. Grace 7 »Deerzoth, 1598, Pe Decs 2ath: - 

8. Alice » May to, 1600, » May 18th, - 

9g. John » Aug. 22nd,1603, ,, - Aug. 28th, a 


Of these children and their families the Achurch registers give us 
many items of information. (1), Joan, the eldest child, married 
as above stated William Taylor of Thorpe Achurch on Feb. 
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14th, 1605-6. By him she was the mother of the following 
five children: 


Robert, baptized Sept. 25th, 1607. 


William __,, Sept. 4th, 1609. 
Thomas _,, Jun. 6th, 1610. 
Elizabeth ,, Sep. 21st, 1617. 
Symon a5 July 18th, 1621. 


Joan was buried on April 12th, 1627, and three years afterwards 
(Oct. 8, 1630) the widower married Susan Henson, and by her 
had several more children. The Achurch registers, as far as the 
writer has examined them (to 1812), contain a continual stream of 
Taylors, the descendants of William Taylor by both marriages. 

(2). Anthonie, Robert Browne’s eldest son, married Elizabeth 
Mew (of Achurch) on Dec. 14th, 1614. He was buried at Achurch 
on Jan. 20th, 1667-8, having buried his wife on Jan. 29th, 1653-4, 
They had twelve children, all, save one, born in Robert’s lifetime. 

Edward, baptized Sept. roth, 1615. 


Joan +5 Jan. 5th, 1616. 

Ellen a Feb. 24th, 1618, 

Phoebe " Dec. toth, 1620. 

William and | — Oct. 2nd, 1622, buried Sept. 15, 1623 
Christopher} wie ucti25)-5a22 
Philip f Nov. 2nd, 1623. 

Thomas’, Dec. 25th. 2625, 

Marie se Dec. gth, 1627. 

John - Jan. 17th, 1629. 

Jane “ Mar, 25th, 1631. 

Anthony _,, Feb. 15th, 1634. 


(3). William married on Feb. roth, 1623, Joan Adams of Achurch, 
who was buried April 19th, 1665. William was buried Jan. 2nd, 
1670. They had four children : 


Jeffery, baptized Nov. roth, 1624. 


Ann, a March 25th, 1627. 
Lucie, Feb. 24th, 1629, buried March 2oth, 1630. 
Alice, * Mar. 25th, 1631., 


(4). Frauncis died in childhood, and was buried (as Dexter 
rightly states) on September 8th, 1596. ' 


(5). Thomas was buried March 13th, 1664, the register terming 
him ‘Mr. Thomas Browne ’’—a title very sparingly used in the 
register, and given apparently only to men of some means and 
position. He married twice. 1st, Phoebe, who died April 15th, 
1626, having given birth to one child—Sara, baptized January 28th, 
1626, buried May 16th, 1662. Inthe same year (Julie 26th, 1626) 
he and “Dorcas Lenton, maied, (were) maried by license at 
Brigstock.” The issue of this marriage was four children : 
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Alice, baptized May 2oth, 1627. (Blore says she married 
John Quincey of Achurch. I should like to discover his 
authority for that statement, but cannot). 

Dorcas, baptized April 4th, 1630. 

Sussanna, baptized Nov. 4th, 1632. 

’ Thomas, ,, Mar. 23, 1635, who settled at Uppingham, 

and according to Blore had five children, 

Concerning the other children of Robert, I can add no further 
information to that given by Dexter (p. 118, n. 211) except that 
Grace was buried on Oct. 3rd (not 30th), 1603, and in the Lilford 
register occurs this entry, which may refer to Robert’s youngest 
son: 1621, John Browne and Elizabeth Tomlyn were married the 
— day of July. 

Thus the register contains entries concerning nine children of 
Robert Browne, and entries of baptism of 26 grandchildren. 
During the two following centuries there are many entries of their 
descendants. I give the more interesting, taking note only of those 
who retained the family name. 


1629 Guilbert Browne, buried Julie roth. 

1630 Anna Browne, the daughter of Richard Browne, bapt. 
April 4th. 

1631 Alice Broone ye daughter of Sylvester Broone and 
Joane his wife, bapt. May 25th, 1631. (This entry 
not in R. B.’s hand). 


[From 1636 to 1644 there are no entries, save one, of any kind 
whatever. A disastrous gap for anyone wishing to trace Browne’s. 
descendants ]. 


1654 John, the son of Jeffery Browne, bapt. July 18th. 

1660 Jeffery, the son of Jeffery Browne. bapt. Dec. 23rd. 

1606 Anne Browne, wife of William Browne, buried Sept. 
27th. 

1694 Me Browne was buryed July 14th. 

1696 Elizabeth, daughter of Jeffery Browne and Elizabeth 
his wife, bapt. July 26th. 

1699 Jacob, son of Jeffery Browne and Elizabeth his wife, 
bapt. Nov. 22nd. 

1703 Jeffery Browne, jun. was bury* in woollen according to 
law, June 4th. 

1704 Jeoffery Brown, sen. was then bury? in woollen accord-_ 
ing to law, Jan. 22nd. 

1705 John Brown and Mary Appleby, both of this parish 
were married Nov. 3oth. 

1707 Mary, the daughter of John and Mary Brown was 
bapt. Jan. 14th. 

1709 Elizabeth Anne, the daughter of John and Mary Brown 
was baptized Jan. 18th. 
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1712 Geoffrey, the son of John and Mary Brown was baptized 
Nov. 2nd. : 

1714 Jeffery, ye son of John and Mary Brown was bury? in 
woollen, April 7th. 

1724 William Browne of Achurch and Anne Starigon of 
Brigstock, married by license, March 22nd, 1724. 

1726 Elizabeth, the daughter of William and Anne Browne 
was baptized Oct. 2nd. 

1728 Anne, the daughter of William and Anne Browne was 
baptized Dec. 26th. 

1730 John Browne, jun. and Sarah Gaunt of Aldwinkle, then 
married by license, May sth. 

1731 Mary, ye wife of John Browne buryed in woollen 
according to law, April 13th. 

1731 William ye son of William and Anne Browne was 
baptized June 16th. 

1732. Robert Wyman and Anne Browne were married by 
banns, Oct. gth. 

1734. Thomas the son of William and Anne Browne was 
baptized Oct. 6th. 

1735 Simon Clark of Aldwinckle, St. Peter’s, and Mary 
Browne of Achurch married by banns April roth. 

1737 John the son of William and Anne Browne, baptized 
April 2oth. 

1738 John Browne was buryed Nov. 5th. 

1742 Ann, wife of William Brown was buryed July 7th. 

1745 Jeffery the son of William and Ann Brown was buried 
May 16th. 

1751 William Gray Richardson and Elizabeth Brown of 
of this parish married by banns, Oct. 27. 

1752 William Brown was buried Dec. 24th. 

1777. William Browne of All Saints, Aldwinckle and Mary 
Stacey, married 16th Feb. 

1793 Ann Browne, Spinster, buried Mar. 5th. 


I have not searched beyond 1812, but doubtless descendants of 
Robert Browne may be found to-day at Achurch or Aldwinckle. 


3-—BROWNE’s SECOND MARRIAGE. 


Fuller (Church History, vol. 5, 68), states that ‘““he had in my time 
a wile with whom for many years he never lived, parted from her 
on some distaste, anda church wherein he never preached.” This 
could not refer to his wife Alice, who was buried July gth, 1610. 

Dexter, failing to find any record of a second marriage in the 
Achurch register, places little reliance upon Fuller’s statement. 
Knowing the close connection of all the Brownes with Stamford, 
I turned to the registers of that town, and in the register of All 
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Saints (where already two of Robert’s children had been entered 
in 1584 and 1585), these entries were found: 1618, Robert Browne 
and Joane Story married Nov. 24th ; 1623/4, Johanna wife of Robt. 
Browne bur. Jan. 3rd. 

If these entries refer to our Robert,it is to be noted that this 
brief union (5 years) falls wholly within that period when Robert, 
for some reason or other, did not discharge his duties at Achurch 
(1616-1626). Local tradition states that Robert lived in a cottage 
at Thorpe Waterville, which, until recently, bore the date 1618—a 
date which synchronizes with the date of marriage. It looks as 
though Robert finds his second wife in Stamford, takes her home 
to his new house at Thorpe, she parts from him ‘‘ on some distaste” 
and returns to Stamford, there to die. 

It should also be mentioned that the following entry is found in 
the register of St. Martin’s, Stamford : 

1612 Robert Brown, gent, and Eliz. Warrener, married Feb. 
14th. 

As it is unlikely that a “‘clerke”’ would be described as a “ gent,” 
this entry probably refers to some other member of the Browne 
family. 

¥. IvES CATER. 
Oundle. 


The Brownists in Amsterdam 


Science at Amsterdam for the year 1881 is an 

interesting paper, by Rev. J. G. de Hoop 
Scheffer, a minister of the Mennonite Church, on 
“The Brownists in Amsterdam.” There is little 
of importance in the paper beyond what has since 
been made available for English readers in the 
works of Professor Arber and Dr. Powicke; but 
there is appended a list of marriages of English 
residents in the city from 1598 to 1617, taken from 
the public records, and containing several entries 
of much interest as related to Congregational 
Church history. It is not, of course, to be 
supposed that all, or half, of the persons named 
were exiles for conscience’ sake. But besides those 
known to have belonged to the “exiled church,” it 
is highly probable that others not yet identified, 
especially those described as “of London,” and 
some from the west of England, may have 
belonged to that honourable company. It there- 
fore seems desirable to present the entire list, 
which has been “done into English ” with the kind 
help of Mr. J. A. Coucke of Brondesbury. Many 
of the names aré strangely disguised by the Dutch 
spelling ; several of the women seem to be called 
by diminutives or pet names, like Annetje and 
Janneke for Anne and Jane; while the identifica- 
tion of places is often little better than guess work, 
and sometimes even defies conjecture. 


IE the Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
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Marriages contracted by the English dwelling at Amsterdam, following 
the registers (puibocken) of that cily from 1598 to Fanuary, I6I7. 


1598. (1) November 7. Thomas Cockey* of Stratford, head servant, 
widower of Lijsbet Walran, and Anna Clerk of London, 
widow of Christ. Raphier. 

1599. (2) December 11. Benjamin Wrightt of London, copper- 
plate engraver, 34y., and Lysbet Martijn of London, 22y.; 
Witness Joris [George] and Catelijne [Catharine] Martijn, 
her parents. 

1500. (3) Fanuary 22. Thomas Martson* of Harle by Ipswich 
[? if Harleston], mason, 26y., and Haesgen Abrahams, 
16y.; Witness her father Abraham Heinricks. 

(4) April 22. Jan Hantley Thomaszoon of Bradford, bom- 
bazine worker, 31y., and Anne Heyes of Chissester 
[? Chichester], 21y.; Witness Janneken Heyes her mother ; 
his mother is in England. 

(5) April 22. Willem MHantley of Bradford, bombazine 
worker, 26y.; Witness his brother Jan, and Marie Hil 
Willemsd. van Oppen [? Upton], 26y. 

(6) September 16. Jean Clercg of Marvick [? if Marrick, or 
Morwick, or Warwick], wid*™ of Judith N., and Lijsbet 
Sodwell of Kent, wid. of Franchoys Teyler. 

(7) September 16. William Latham? of Chierbory [? Chir- 
bury], 36y., and Lijsbet Janson of Richmond, 38y.; 
Witness her brother-in-law and sister, Thomas Bishop 
and Marie Johnson. 

(8) December 16. Antoine Fetcher of Zelwordt [Selworthy, 
or ? Selwood], bombazine worker, 30y., and Jenneken 
Richeman of Hilperton in Wiltshire, 18y.; Her witnesses : 
Alexander Carpenter of Wrington, John Stevenson of 
Bradford, and Frederick Jaebergh. 

1601. (9) March 24. Frederyck Yearburyt of Beckington, candle 
maker, 25y., and Francis Hoomst of London, 2o0y.; Her 
mother Anna Witachter witness. 

(10) April 28. Jan Watley of Westbury in Wiltshire, bom- 
bazine worker, 27y.; (Witness Antoine Fetcher), and 
Anneke Thomas of Warminster by Salisbury, 25y. 

(11) April 28. Jelvis Zetwell of Nottinghamshire, trunk 
maker, 28y., and Lijsbet Williams of Essex. 

(12) Fune 16. Dirck Barentz+ of Lyndust [Lyndhurst] 
journeyman smith, 30y., and Saertje Jans of London, wid. 
of Lucas Claasz. 
(13) August 18. Mozes Johnsont of Leicester, bombazine 
worker, 34y., and Margriete Sley of [H]ilperton in Wilt- 

shire, 22y.; Her witness John Stephenson. 
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(14) September 29. Joseph Tathamt of Lestershire, 
bombazine- worker, 33y., and Juliane Christoffels of 
London, wid. of Claas Williams. 


1602. (15) ¥une 29. Hans Hatmercer of Baxhire [? Berkshire] 


wid? of Janneke Keels, and Sara Bellat of London, wid. otf 
Artur Billet. 

(16) Fuly 13. Richard Benet* of Wolstershire [ Worcester- 
shire], turner, 33y., and Constance Kanwerde of Weymant 
[ Weymouth], 27y. 

(17) December 28. Christopher Bomay* of London, gold- 
smith, wid" of Elisabet Dryerlandt, and Janneke Seuft 
Thomas of Hamstede [Hampstead], wid. of Dirk Klerck. 

(18) December 28. Reys Howellt of Kaermargenshire 
[Caermarthenshire], bombazine worker, 28y., and Annetje 
Heys of Gloucester, wid. of Jan Huntley. 


1603. (19). April 12. John Stevenst of Wiltshire, bombazine 


worker, and Margriete Eylen of Gloucestershire, wid. of 
Benjamin Kennel. 

(20). May 17. Henry Collgell+ of Hortstcastle [Horn- 
castle, or ? Hurst Castle], tailor, 27y., and Sytgen Jansd. of 
Bradford, 23y. 

(21). November 15. Thomas Willasonet of Beverkorts, 
[ Bevercoates], bombazine worker, 32y., and Jenneke Cras 
of Essex wid. of Joris Marissen. 


1604, (22) February 14. William Marie Johanszoont of Wrentorn 


[? Wrentham or Wrington], bombazine worker, 21y., and 
Lysbet Jans of Stratwerd [Stratford], 21y. ; Witness her 
father, Jan Trout. 

(23) February 21. Eduard Williams of Barington, sawyer, 
23y., and Aelke Johnsdochter of Stradtfordt, 23y.; Witness 
her father, Jan Trout. 

(24) April 10, Thomas Whitet+ of Sechtenfort, [perhaps 
Seighford, Staffs. ; or Sandford, Som,] 26y., and Rose 
Grempretof London wid. of John Philips. 

(25) Fuly 3. Dirck Witt of Brust, [? if Burston or Burstow] 
sailor, 28y., and Trijn Claesdochter, 24y. 

(26) August 7. Jean de l’/Eclust of Rouen in France, printer 
of books, wid" of Catherine de l’Epine, and Els Luys of 
Somersetshire, wid. of Thomas Dickers. 

(27) August 14. Thomas Porter+ of London, candle maker, 
33y-, and Caterina Grienberg of London, 25y.; Witness 
her sister Rosa Grienberch [? Greenbury ]. 

(28) September 4. William Hawkinst+ of Wiltshire, brick- 
layer’s labourer, 26y., and Anna Elinat of Wiltshire, 30y. 
(29) September 15. Johan Klerck of Newton, Cambridgeshire, 

cobbler, wid" of. Isebel Serwell, and Urzele Drieuwery 
~ [Ursula Drury] of Kenninghall, Norfolk, wid. of Jan Deyas. 


1605. 


1606. 


1607. 
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(30) November 20. Eduard Hymes of Hadtfeld [ Hatfield]; 
bombazine worker, 27y., and Aagtie Paulusd.*+ of Geuns in 
Emderland, 23y. 

(31) Fanuary 15. William Richardsonnet of London, 
bombazine worker, 23y., and Francies Home? Jansd. of 
London wid. of Frederck Jarbruck.~ [see No. 9]. 

(32) May 7. Jan Thomas of London, mason, 24y., and 
Aaltje Spijker of Jarmuyen [probably Yarmouth], wid. of 
Jan Bockel. 

(33) Fuly 16. Thomas Adams*+ of Hemshire [Hampshire] 
glove maker, wid" of Margriete Optams, and Lysbet Jorisd. 
of Aelberry, [Albury or Aylesbury] 33y. 

(34) October 22. Jan Haecgens [? Higgins] of Chipnom 
[Chippenham], bombazine worker, 26y., and Mary Tomas 
of Vroom [Frome]. 

(35) Fanuary14. Robert Jelisson of London and Magdalena 
Jans of Ypswich. 


(36) Fanuary 28. Richard Ardivey of —— bombazine 
worker, 33y., and Judith Jans of —~— wid. of Wilhem 
Holder. 


(37) April 15. Thomas Michiels of Cambridge, turner, wid" 
of Marie Kenidie, and Margriete Williams of Leyster 
[ Leicester], wid. of Christoffel Urchin. 

(38) August 19. David Breston+t of London, wid" of 
Margriete Welssing, and Jenne Smyth of London, wid. of 
Richard Watz. 

(39) September 5. Johannes Simont of Baster [? Baston or 
Bicester] Schoolmaster, wid" of Denner Smeers, and 
Annetje Lyfele of Sissester [Chichester or Cirencester], 
wid. of Joris Caligaert. 

(40) November 11. Rogier Paynet of London, bombazine 
dresser, 28y., and Aelken Wilkens of London, wid. of 
William Herred. 

(41) December 16. Thomas Gillis of Hompton [? Hampton] 
cutler, wid" of Janneke Williams, and Anna Aemsdochter 
of Chechestchester [Chichester], wid. of Richard Paris. 

(42) Henry Ainswortht of Swanton, teacher, 36y., dwelling 
up the Singel by the Heipoort, and Margery Halie* of 
Ipswich, wid. of Richard Appelbey. 

(43) Fune 2. John Osborne* of Worcestershire, 23y., case 
maker, and Francis Cotten of Berchshire [Berkshire] 
19y- 

ine 30. William Williams+ of Bedfordshire, bom- 
bazine worker, and Deliane Christoffers of London, wid. 
of Joseph Taekom. ; 

(45) Fuly 28. Eduard Scheys of Suffolkshire, tailor, 25y., 
and Anna Trevirayd of Berkshire, 29y. 
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(46) September 1. Thomas Conradine+ of London, em- 
broiderer, wid" of Mary Heys, and Timothea Frekelthon 
of Standley, [Stanley], 35y. 

(47) September 1. Edmund Webb* of Berkshire, bombazine 
worker, 21y., and Alyt Goodfellow of Northampton. 

(48) December 15. John Derickst of Norwitz [Norwich], 
bombazine worker, 25y., and Aelken Martins of Breyd in 
Bartshire [? Bray in Berkshire] 22y. 

(49) December 15. ‘Thomas Norwayert of Chipnem [Chippen- 
ham], bombazine worker, 26y., and Janneke Koolsson of 
Wysbet [Wisbech] 24y. 

(50) Fanuary 12. Jean Beauchampe of Northamptonshire, 
4oy., and Susanna Saunders of Warxhire [? Warwickshire], 
20y. 

(51) Ge aniar 29. Hendrick Hendrickszoon* of Stilten 
[Stilton], cloth merchant, 27y., and Martgen Hendrickxt of 
this place, 22y. 

(52) Fuly 5. Henry Cullandt+ of Nottinghamshire, bom- 
bazine worker, 20y.,—shewing act under the hand of 
Richard Clyfton, preacher at Sutton, that his banns had 
been published there—and Margarete Grymsdiche of 
Sutton [S. in Ashfield] 30y. 

(53) August 23. John Murtent of Queynsborch [Queens- 
borough or ? Gainsborough], furrier, 25y., and Jane 
Hodgkin* of Worchep [Worksop] 23y. 

(54) August 30. Francis Pigett of Axen [? if Hexton, or 
Axholm], bricklayer’s labourer, 32y., and Margriet Struts. 
of Bafford [Bayford or Bedford], 30y. 

(55) October 4. Jacobus Hurste+ of Rekfort [Retford], 
bombazine worker, 26y., and Geertrud Bennister of Rek- 
ford [Retford] 23y. 

(56) November 29. Robert Newman of Syts [? if Syston], 
bombazine dresser, 28y., at Middelburg, and Dorothea 
Berrit of Derby, 22y. 

(57) December 6. Cuthbert Huttont of Daelton [Dalton], 
tinsmith, 27y., and Prudence Blass of Berford [Barford or 
Burford], 21y. 

(58) December 10. Jan Willems of Redtford [Retford],. 
bombazine worker, 24y., and Marserye Dall of Laundt 
[? Launde] 32y. 

(59) April 11. William Jepson of Worship [Worksop] in 
Notinhamshire, house carpenter, 26y.. and Rosemund 
Korsfeld, also of Worship, 23y. 

(60) April 11. Robert Dampert of Stafford, shopkeeper, 
(or pedlar), wid" of Stijnke Gerrits, and Lijntje Claedochter,. 


25y. 
(61) April 14. Joan de I’Ecluse* of Rouen, printer, wid? of 
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Els. Dikkers, and Jacomyne May of Wisbus in Cambridge- 
shire [Wisbech], 30y.; Her brother Willem Hoyt is 
witness. [see 26]. 

(62) August 15. Anthony Traford+ of London, hat trimmer, 
24y., and Lysbet Jonas of ‘Taenbourch [? Tenbury] 23y. 
(63) September 19. Thomas Coxt of Chichester, tailor, 31y., 

and Margaret Pickerings, 28y. 

(64) November 29. Raaf Hamelyn of Fordimbrugh [? Ford- 
ingbridge], tailor, 24y., and Anna Luyt; His witnesses 
his brother Hendrick and mother Judith Socin. 

(65) February 6. Christopher Laund+ of Norfolk, button 
maker, 30y., and Susanna Goldt* of west country, wid. of 
Robert Alef. 

(66) August 2. Walter Smith* of Berry [Bury], tobacco pipe 
maker, 30y.,and Anne Colman* of Woesterp[?Woolsthorp] 


20y. 

(67) August 14. William Cok of Loxael [? Locksley], bom- 
bazine worker, wid? of Magdalena Kanwel, and Aelken 
Bradje of Welles in Somersetshire, wid. of Jan. Braedsie. 

(68). September 4. Jan Brun of Bristow [Bristol], glover, 
30y., and Susanne Muessinck of Wrinston [? Wrington] 
Somersetshire, 21y. 

(69). October 23. Matthew Auckland? of Brechtwyl, [Bright- 
well], glover, 24y., and Elisabet Pygadt of Axen [see 54], 


Toy. 

eae December 11. Richard Bennett of Worcestershire, 
bone turner, wid" of Constance Conward, and Mary Jens of 
London, 22y.; Witness her stepfather Roger Waterer. 

(71). Fanuary 29. William Penroest of Devonshire, bom- 
bazine worker, 27y., and Anne Sharp of Bedfordshire, 27y.; 
Witness her guardian Jan Withorff. 

(72). February 12. Edward Armfieldt of Eppestown 
[? Epperstone|], damask worker, 26y., and Margery 
Orghan of Kasselwey [not identified], 33y. 

(73). February 12. Josewy Cobartt of Wiltshire, bombazine 
weaver, wid" of Janneke Jans, and Lysbet Heynricxd. of 
Sommershire [Somerset], 2o0y. ‘ 

(74). April 23. Jan Cox of Uftenthon in Baxhire [Uffington 
in Berkshire], cutler, 23y., and Mary Perkinst of London, 
2oy.; Witness her father, Thomas Perkins. 

(75). May 14. Samuel Whitakert of Somersetshire, bom- 
bazine worker, 23y., and Deliverance Penryt of Hampton- 
shire, 21y. [Northamptonshire. ] 

(76). Fune 11. William Jansent of Tanton [Taunton], 
bombazine dresser, and Anne Jans of Brouton [Broughton, 
or Bruton], 23y. ; 

(77). September 15. Richard Mortlocket of Herritz 
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[Harwich] in Essex, wid" of Lysbet Mortlocke, and 
Janneke Willems of Inverstone [? Ingatestone], in Essex, 
wid. of Thomas Thaemsen. ; 

(78). November 5. Charles Thicelst of Saltzbury [Salis- 
bury], 28y., and Maria Hutton of Dubbesbridge [? if 
Doveridge], 27y. 

(79). November 19. Eduard Pekzael of Wordinghegen 
[not identified], tailor, 47y., and Justina Kox of Sissethel. 
The banns were forbidden and the marriage was not 
proceeded with. 

(80). December 2. Richard Galy of Bedfordshire, mason, 
4oy., and Jenne Zwaen of London wid. of Lowys Jenkins. 

(81). December 17. Thomas Brown of Sussex, bombazine 
presser, 26y., and Jannetje Lodewijks wid. of Bartolomeus 
Adriaens of Alkmaar. 

(82). April 7. Robert Jacques of Wylshire [ Wiltshire], 
bombazine worker, 26y., and Saartje Parijs of London, 17y. 

(83). April 14. Abraham Pratt+ of London, passing as a 
barber, 32y., and Jane Charter+ of Saltzbury [Salisbury], 
34y.; Witness her nephew, Eduard Pexael. 

(84). April 4 (?). Eduard Amlin* of Saltsbury [Salisbury], 
bombazine worker, 25y., and Lijsbeth Smyth of Cambridge, 


aly. 

(85). Fune 1. Oliver Smytht of Southampton, tailor, 22y., 
and Barber Stubbard* of Southampton, 2ry. 

(86). Fuly 14. Salomon Thomson* of Lauwe [? Louth], 
bombazine worker, 21y., and Dorothea Struth of Axem 
[? Axholm], 34y. ; Witness his father Antoni Thoms and 
her nephew Francis Pygott. 

(87). August 18. Hendrik Everts of Stokholm, 33y., and 
Susanna Ingles of London, wid. of Robert Aegem. 

(88). September 22. Thomas Salzbery of London, trunk 
maker, wid" of Aelken Andries, and Elisabet Scharp of 
Nottinghamshire, 25y.; Their witnesses are Francis, 
Joseph, and Richard Bennett. 

(89). November 10. Barthey Silman of Alewick [Alnwick], 
Northumber, bombazine worker, 26y., and Elsebet Glind 
of Gilbe in Leicestershire, 26y. [Gilby is in Lincolnshire. ] 

(go). February 2, Timotheus Elkest of London, physician, 
34y., and Margerieta Eerdewijns, 24y. 

(91). February 16. Jonathan Jans Hartt of Haetfield [Hat- 
field], bombazine. worker, 23y., and Celiken Jelisd. of 
Brakkelee [Brackley], 22y.; Witnesses his parents Jan 
Hart and Trijnke Joosten, and her father, Thomas. 

(92). April 23. Thomas Yellison* of Strackford [Stratford], 
button maker, wid" of Tanneke Jelis, and Anneke Ansen 
of Cirnter [? Cirencester], wid. of Willem Salsbury. 
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(93). Fune 29. William Masit+ of Passit [? Portishead or 
Portsea}] bombazine worker, wid of Lysbet Willens, and 
Dorothea Thomas of Thorburg [Thornbury], 1oy.; Her 
witness is her father Thomas Perkins. 

(94) Fuly 6. Timothy Moyse* of Penchaster in Kentshire 
[not identified ; there is a Kenchester in Herefordshire], 26y., 
and Lysbet Meryweder of Ingelby [Ingoldsby] in Lincoln- 
shire, 23y. 

(95). Fuly 6. Richard Mortlaket+ of Herwitz: [Harwich], 
smith, wid* of Jannetje Tangin, and Elske Tillet of 
Niewbery (Newbury), wid. of William Dardin. 

(96). Fuly 6. Giles Silvester+ of Adamchartle [not identified ; 
perhaps Holme Chartley], 29y., and Mary Arnould* of 
Laystad [? if Leziate or Leicester], 19y.; Witnesses her 
parents Antonie and Elsken Arnould. 

(97). Fuly 13. Rainold Hartt*+ of Abbotsbury, 35y., and 
Magiory Willobey of Favey [? Fowey], 25y. 

(98). Fuly 13. Eduard Philip of: Bedfordshire, bombazine 
worker, 35y., and Anna Hutton, of Boolem [? Bolam or 

_ Boultham], 24y. - 

(99). August 31. Willem Johns of Beynessen [? Bynweston], 
bombazine worker, wid? of Yde Milles, and Anna Sanders 
of Saltzburgh [Salisbury], wid. of Simon Willes. 

(100). September'7. Richard Platert+ of Bockingham, com- 
positor, 24y., and Janneke Hodry of Nottinghamshire, 
28y. 

(ior). November 9. William Bradford+ of Ostervelde 
[Ansterfield], “ vastijnwerker,” 23y., dwelling at Leyden ; 
when questioned for the banns he declared he had no 
parents; and Dorothea Mayt, 16y., of Witsbuts [Wis- 
bech]; Her witness is Henry Mayr. 

(102). March 22. Dirk Mancell of Leicestershire, bom- 
bazine worker, wid™ of Lysbet Bakker, and Anna Lytte of 
Wiltshire, wid. of Ralph Amlin [see 64]. 

(103). April 19. Thomas Giles of Somersetshire, smith, 
wid? of Anna Paris, and Lijsbet Navis of Hampshire, 
divorced from Steven Bradly [see 41]. 

(104). Fune 7. Daniel Studley* of London, wid* of Tanneke 
Auterits, and Ursule Trieuwery of Norwitz (Norwich), 
wid. of Jan de Klercq [see 29]. 

(105). February 14. Henry Reckodet of Sandwitz [Sand- 
wich], wool-comber, 34y., and Sara Jans of London, 24y. ; 
Witness her father, Jan Hagel. 

(106). April 18. Thomas Syarth of Berington, bombazine 
worker, 27y., and Machteld Robberts, 18y.; Witness her 
mother Ariaentje Jan Christoffels. 

(107). May 2. Swithunus Grindall* of Tunstalin Yorkshire, 
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“legatuurwerker,” 22y., and Margriete Moritz of Scheckbye 
in Nottinghamshire [not identified], 24y. 

(108). Fune 6. Hendrick Mott of London, Spanish [or 
? bent-wood] chair maker, 28y., and Sara Peyn, I9y. ; 
Witnesses her parents Jan Peyn and Mumeken. 

(109). August 1. Matthew Auckland* of Bredwelle [? Bright- 
well], glover, wid’ of Lysbet Pyketh, Geertje Arensdochtert 
of Bunschoten, 28y. [see 69. ] 

(110). August 29. William Waldern of Klokfort [? if Clat- 
ford] and Ruth Walker of Marquetoverton in Rottland 
[Rutland], 2oy.; Witness her father Eduard Walker. 

(111). November 9. Alexander Hodgkin of Warssop [Work- 
sop], damask worker, 25y., and Ursele Harstaff of Gende 
[? Gedney], wid. of Thomas Bywater. 

1616. (112). Fuly 23. Pieter Alkint of Meltenmook [? Melton 
Mowbray or Melton Magna], sword cutler, 24y., and 
Marytje Albertst, 28y. 

(113). October 13. Jan Robberts of Nottinghamshire, 
painter, 25y., and Maritje Thomast of London, 17y. ; Wit- 
ness her mother, Maritje Jans. 

(114). October 27. William Davidst of Derbyshire, 
embroiderer, 29y., and Beliken Harmans of Hillegeloo, 
24y- 

(Gas) November 12. Jan de I’Ecluse+ of Rouen, school- 
master, wid’ of Jacomyne May, and Anne Harris of 
_Hamberoo [Hamborough] in Oxfordshire, 27y. [see 26 
and 61}. 

(116). November 12. Claes Jonget of London, cooper, 3oy., 
and Machtelt Pieters of Amersfoort, 27y. 

(117). November 12. Thomas Sanford* of London, silk 
ribbon weaver, 32y., having no parents, and Maritje 
Willems, 19y.; Witnesses her parents Willem Jans Clerck 
and Magdalena Willems. 

1617. (118). Fanuary 14. Charles Shirkley* of Salzbery [Salis- 
bury], wid™ of Merial Huttend, and Anna Thomas of 
Ipswich, 22y. 

A few names in the above list invite special 
attention. 

(24.) Thomas White; probably the man who 
was “a joined member of a church in the West of 
England,” and who, seceding in 1605, published a 
Discovery of Brownism. | 

(26.) Jean de |’Ecluse of Rouen, printer, after- 
wards schoolmaster, was a deacon of the exiled 
church. He printed Brightman’s Revelation of the 
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Apocalypse, and the extremely rare Advertisement 
concerning the same, of which the only known 
copy is in the Congregational Library. He also 
translated Ainsworth’s Communion of Saints into 
French. From entries 61 and 115 we learn that he 
was married no less than four times. 

(42.) Henry Ainsworth; one of the pastors of the 
exiled church, and by far the most learned man in 
the company. Parts of his voluminous writings 
are still held in high esteem. 

(52.) Richard Clyfton ; formerly rector of Bab- 
worth and lecturer at Sutton; subsequently 
colleague with John Robinson in the pastorate of 
the Separatist church at Scrooby. 

(53.) John Murten; one of the earliest writers 
against persecution for religious opinions. In 
later years he succeeded Helwyss as pastor of the 
first Baptist church in London. 

(54, 69, and 86.) It is not unlikely that Francis 
and Elizabeth Pigett, or Pygadt, or Pygott, were in 
some way related to Thomas Piggott or Pygot, to 
whom we are indebted for particulars of the last 
days and death of John Smyth. 

(65.) There can be little doubt that Christopher 
Laund is the same as C. Lawne, who, being ex- 
cluded from their fellowship, revenged himself by 
a venomous pamphlet on The Prophane Schism of 
the Brownists. 

(75.) Deliverance Penry is evidently the daughter 
of John Penry, themartyr. She is believed to have 
lived in the family of Francis Johnson. 

(101.) William Bradford, of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the only one of that company whose name appears 
in this record. His wife, Dorothy May, must have 
been a relation—perhaps a younger sister—of the 
third wife of Jean de ’Ecluse (see 61). She was 
accidentally drowned off the coast of New 
England. 
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(104.) Daniel Studley was an elder of the exiled 

church. Lawne published scandalous stories about 
him, which were no doubt exaggerated, but which 
it is to be feared were not wholly without founda- 
tion. 
The occupations of the men, so far as they are 
given, are of some interest. In 16 cases no occu- 
pation is indicated. No less than 34 are described 
as bombazine workers, with the addition of three 
dressers, one weaver, and one presser, of the same 
fabric: it would seem that the so-called bombazine 
of those days was, or included, fustian ; so possibly 
the unexplained “vastijnwerker” (No. 101) belongs. 
to this group. There are six tailors, four glovers, 
three masons, three smiths, and three turners ; and 
of embroiderers, damask weavers, printers, candle 
makers, trunk makers, button makers, cutlers, 
schoolmasters, and bricklayers’ labourers, two each. 
The list is completed by one each of the following : 
—Furrier, goldsmith, carpenter, sawyer, wool- 
comber, shopkeeper (or pedlar), cooper, casemaker, 
compositor, cloth merchant, teacher, physician, 
copperplate engraver, Spanish (?) chairmaker, 
hat trimmer, cobbler, painter, tinsmith, tobacco 
pipe maker, sword cutler, silk ribbon weaver, sailor, 
“legatuurwerker”’ (No. 107), head servant, and one 
who “passes for a barber.” 

It is not always possible to say from what part. 
of England these persons migrated. The place 
names are sometimes unintelligible, more frequent- 
ly ambiguous, owing to the same name being 
found in two or more counties, and often lacking 
altogether. But the homes of above 170 are un- 
mistakeable: 35 of them come from London, and 
the rest represent no less than 33 counties. _The 
largest contingent is from the clothing districts in 
the west of England, where, F. Johnson says, 
there was“ achurch . . . professing same faith 
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with us”; 20 are from Wilts, and 10 or more from 
Somerset. Next come those eastern counties in 
which Brownism had its strongholds; 16 from 
Notts, 9 from Lincolnshire, 7 from Cambridge- 
shire, 6 from Norfolk, 7 from Suffolk, and 9 from 
Kssex. In not more than half-a-dozen cases are 
English men or women married toaliens. Though 
there are 118 marriages in the list there are only 
230 contracting parties, one man and three women 
appearing each twice on the record, and one man 
three times. Including these re-marriages, the 
parties may be classified as 89 bachelors, 85 
spinsters, 29 widowers, 32 widows, and 1 divorced 
woman. Of these 75 bachelors marry spinsters, 14 
bachelors marry widows, 10 widowers marry 
spinsters, 18 widowers marry widows, and one 
widower marries a divorced woman. It will be 
noticed that along with the name of a widower 
that of his deceased wite is usually given, just as 
the name of the deceased husband is given with 
that ofa widow. Another noteworthy point is that 
in some cases sire names had not yet become 
family names; the Dutch official does not always 
—it would seem—recognise the force of the English 
affix son; so that (see 22, 23) the two daughters of 
John or Jan Trout of Stratford, instead of being 
surnamed Trout or Janson, are called respectively 
Lysbet Jans and Aelke Johnsdochter. 

It only remains to take note of the indications 
afforded by the list as to the educational status of 
the emigrants. The names marked * are those of 
persons who actually attached their signatures to 
the record, the rest signing with a mark, cross, 
or cipher. In 16 cases both parties sign the record, 
in 60 the man only, in 3 the woman only, and in 
39 both use a mark or cipher. Deducting second 
marriages we find 74 men and 18 women able to 
write, while 41 men and 97 women are illiterate. 
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It is somewhat surprising to find a printer, a 
compositor, a physician, and two schoolmasters 
choosing illiterate wives. If the present age is 
less heroic, we have certainly improved socially 
and educationally since the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth. 


Welsh Nonconformity in 1672 


III 


Denbigh. But it will be better first to look 

at “the Nonconformity” in CARNARVON; 
which seemed needed (very problematically, I 
grant) to help Cynfal at the one corner of Merioneth, 
quite as much as Denbigh was needed to help Bryn 
at the other. 

But a glance at the position of these Carnarvon- 
shire communities does not make the idea of such 
help a very practicable one. 

Five names are given in the Entry Book to 
Carnarvonshire :—Carnarvon City, Llangybi, Pwll- 
heli, Tynycoied, and Yin y Crie. Carnarvon City 
is a good 15 miles north of any of the rest. And 
Carnarvon stands—with its nearest neighbour, 
Llangybi (far enough away at the best)—for 
Presbyterianism. Yet both are fairly self-sufficient ; 
for each has a resident teacher, who opens the 
doors of his ‘ dwelling-house ” to his fellow Presby- 
terians: Ellis Rowland in Carnarvon City [ H (244) ] 
and Ellis Williams in Llangybi [FE (248) ]. 

Only the latter seems to have secured his 
licences. His entries are dated as issued Sept. 5, 
1672; the entries for his friend have no date. 

The other two, Pwllheli and Tynycoied, are 
strongholds of Independency. The places are not 
far apart. Pwllheli is the one natural harbour in 
the bay which has become quite a fashionable 
watering-place for English holiday makers, and 


ite mention of Ruabon tempts one into 
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will soon have harbour bars and piers befitting its 
importance as a natural harbour of refuge on that 
dangerous coast. For Pwllheli licences are asked 
by William Rowland both for himself and his 
house. That house must have been a substantial 
one, for the entries [EH (238)] imply that it was 
distinguished (like that of his friend John 
Williams), with a special name ‘“ Pentyrch.” 1 
As to Tynycoied, I have no hesitation in adopting 
the suggestion of Beriah Kvans in opposition to 
Mr. Ivor Evans, that Tynycoied is to. be found near 
Llannor— between Pwllheli and Nevin — rather 
than in Llangian, though it be true that his epitaph 
describes him as “John Williams of Tynycoied, 
the hero of Llangian.”” One fact is enough for me. 
E (238), in entering the two licences granted to 
John Williams of Tynycoied (‘“Tuynycoied in 
Carnarvonsh.”) on September 5, 1672, particularises 
his home as “the house called ‘ Bodwell House’ 
att Tuynycoied in Carnarvon.” Now, we see 
traces of the word Bodwell in the “ Bodfean,” 
whose glorious woods, midway between Llannor 
and Nevin, are the pride of that countryside, and 
the wonder and delight of all English visitors. 
But, more to the point, there is still a Bodwell 
Hall (close to the stream which becomes, farther 
south, the “ Afon Rhydair”), which, no doubt, in 
1672 was Bodwell House, the home of the Con- 
gregational preacher, John Williams ; and, further, 
the bridge which must be crossed by any roadster 
from Pwllheli is still marked on the map as Pont 
Bodwell. We are justified, therefore, in thinking 
of the Congregationalism of Pwllheli and Tyny- 
coied as entrenched in the confidence of the 
respectable yeomanry. of the district. 
About the fifth Carnarvonshire name, Yin y Crie, 


» The Pentyrch of the map is another place of the same name.,—T.G.C. 
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Note by Author. 


Further information, gained too late to be 
available for the present issue, has completely 
reversed the judgment expressed concerning 
the Congregational churches in Carnarvon. 
shire on pp. 173—5, and necessitates revision on 
p- 198. The corrections will appear in the next 


issue of Transactions. 
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I feel almost as much in the dark as I am about 
the Errowgoyel of Merioneth. On the whole, how- 
ever, 1 am inclined to accept the suggestion of 
Beriah Evans that we are to see in it the English 
clerk’s blundering miswriting of Tynycoied. The 
initial ‘T’ might so easily be misread as ‘ Y,’ 
and the ‘oi’ be run together as an ‘r. In that 
case we may add the teaching gifts and hospitality 
of John Rowland (brother of William Rowland of 
Pwllheli) to the stock of Puritan influence Tyny- 
coied already possesses in John Williams of Bod- 
well House ; and thus Tynycoied stands out as 
the strongest centre of Nonconformity in South 
Carnarvon. 

And now to return to the county into which the 
need of a teacher at Bryn, next Corwen, inclined us 
to wander. The DENBIGH list is a long one. 
Beside Ruabon and its neighbour Christionydd we 
have Llanfair and Ruthin, which worked together, 
and Wrexham, the headquarters of Denbigh Non- 
conformity ; besides a list of four or five names, 
which, though doubtfully attached to Denbigh, 
are by some assigned to Flint: Glimmin, Kensfroid, 
Plas Teg, Penyralt, and Wimblinglyn, for none of 
which I can find “a local habitation.’ To me, so 
far, they are names, and nothing more. 

The five of which our knowledge is clear are all, 
it will be noted, on the eastern border of the county ; 
nothing farther west than Llanfair and Ruthin, 
which are both in the Vale of Clwyd. See then 
what that means. In the northern part of the 
adjoining county there was no Nonconformity 
farther north than Carnarvon City, which is not far 
above the latitude of Ruthin. Nor is there any in 
Denbigh itself, nor in Flint, north of that line of 
latitude (that is about 53° 10' N.) _ So that, in the 
whole of that vast tract of Wales, sweeping right 
across its width from Carnarvon and Anglesey on 
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the west to the estuary and alluvial plain of the 
Dee on the east, there is no spark of Nonconformity 
to relieve the dull grey of conforming apathy. 
Nay, with the exception of Carnarvon City on the 
extreme west, Ruthin and Llanfair in the Vale of 
Clwyd, and Wrexham in the extreme east, the 
whole of Wales north of latitude 53° N. is innocent 
of Nonconformity. 

Let us look first, then, at Denbigh’s western 
outposts. Both Ruthin and Llanfair are Con- 
gregational. The more northern Ruthin is, of 
course, the more important civically. It is the 
largest town in the southern portion of the valley. 
Indeed there are only St. Asaph, Rhuddlan, and 
Rhyl at its mouth which excelit. Yet, religiously, 
Llanfair is more important than Ruthin. Ruthin 
has only a meeting-place, in the house of John 
Roberts [E (269)]; but Llanfair has its teacher in 
Jonathan Roberts—is he the brother of John ?-—as 
well as a meeting-place in his house [E (135)]. 
Ruthin, too, applied too late to receive its licence 
(the entry is undated) ; while Llanfair had her 
licences issued before the end of May (May 22). 

It is possible, too, that Llanfair may have helped 
Bryn Saint by Corwen, as nearer to it, though not 
so directly accessible as Ruabon. But, leaving 
this western pair, on the other side of the eastern 
mountains we come to the great alluvial plain 
watered by the Dee; and there, at the centre of no 
less than seven radiating roads, connecting her 
with all quarters of Wales and England, lies 
Wrexham. 

And Wrexham is strong in Nonconformity. 
Clearly, it was the headquarters of Congrega- 
tionalism in the county. But it gave a home to 
Presbyterianism as well. Its Presbyterianism, 
however, was not—at least at first—of a very 
imperious or exclusive kind. It asked a licence 
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only for John Hughes’s house “ for Presbyterians ” 
—as the memoranda are preserved in the first few 
fragments in 8.P. Dom. Charles II. 321 (5 and 6). 
The licence is granted promptly, and issued nine 
days earlier than those to Llanfair, viz.,on May 18, 
1672 [E (106)]. It is in this entry we have the 
strange spelling “ Wilxham.” But not till three 
months later do they make provision for a special 
Presbyterian teacher. This is Daniel Williams ; 
the licence dated August 10 [EF (235)]. The 
Congregationalists, however, from the first are in 
fuller force. They apply for licences alike for 
their minister, John Evans, and for two meeting: 
places, in his house and that of Edward Kenricke. 
Their licences are issued May 22 [E (129)]; and 
Will. Owens obtains them eight days later, at the 
same time that he got his namesake’s licence for 
Llanegryn, right away south-west in Merioneth, 
Jonathan Roberts’s for Llanfair in the Vale of 
Clwyd, and (as we shall see in a moment) for 
Ruabon at the entrance to the Vale of Llangollen. 

Pass we then to Ruabon. Here Congregational- 
ists seem stronger even than in Wrexham. They 
have three teachers ; two with their several con- 
gregations : Philip Rogers preaching in Roger 
Kynaston’s house [FE (135)] ; William Winn 
preaching in his own [FE (261)]; and Richard Jones 
having the roving commission of a “ Congregational 
general teacher” [E (261)]. The first obtain their 
licences with the rest which I have mentioned 
May 28, through William Owens. The licences for 
the other two are not secured until exactly five 
months later, October 28, 1672 [E (261) J. 

Close to Ruabon was a third meeting-place for 
Congregationalists. It was another house of 
William Winn’s in Christionydd (“ Christionate ” 
in the Entry Book), more than two miles from 
Ruabon town, though doubtless within Ruabon 
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parish. It has its separate licence—the entry is 
E (201)—which was obtained more than three 
months before he secured a licence for himself. 
Or was it this house which is referred to in the 
personal licence? Being within the parish of 
Ruabon this Christionydd house might be loosely 
described as “att Ruabon.” 

Of the five I have described as ‘ Weiss-nicht- 
wo’s” as far as I am concerned, the licences for 
Kensfroid and Glimmin are for houses—one for 
John Hughes at Glimmin, and the other for “a 
gracious widow,” Elizabeth Elston—and that for 
Plas Teg [‘‘Ploshteake, Derbysh.” in E (261)],, 
issued October 28, is a personal one for Wm. Jones 
as ‘ Congr. Teacher at his house” there. [This Mr. 
Crippen finds in Flint. ] 

In FLINTSHIRE the only places of which I can 
write with any certitude are three in the detached 
portion of the county—S.E. of Ruabon—and there- 
fore geographically marching on the extreme 
eastern border of Wales with Wrexham and with 
Ruabon. Hanmer is a respectable village at the 
head of a fine sheet of water called Hanmer Mere, 
a mile south of the high road from Wrexham to 
Whitchurch ; Broadoak, a tiny hamlet—perhaps 
in 1671 no more than a single homestead—three 
miles from Hanmer on the high road itself; and 
Bryn—“ Bryne in Flintshire” it is called in E (244) 
—about the same distance to the north-west. 

They form together an organic group, and 
between them secure no less than six licences. 
Hanmer, of course, is the largest of the three, but 
Broadoak is spiritually their centre. 

It is only for Broadoak that any teacher’s licence 
is asked, and it is to give a wider sphere for his 
ministry than his own house there could afford 
that four others are sought, three in Hanmer and 
one in Bryn. But need we wonder at this when 
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we find that the teacher is Philip Henry—in him- 
self a most interesting personality, yet perhaps 
still more widely known as father of Matthew 
Henry, the great Biblical commentator ? 

The licences for him and his house were secured 
more than four months before those for these four 
other houses, and were amongst the earliest issued 
for Wales. There are two memoranda of applica- 
tion for them 320 (87) and 320 (128), and the form 
of the latter so distinctly states that ‘“‘ Mr. Philip 
Henry, M.A., desires a licence for himself and his 
own house” that we should naturally gather that 
he made the application himself either, in person 
or by a letter. As a matter of fact, however, when 
the Declaration of Indulgence was published 
he was sorely exercised as to whether he should 
avail himself of the royal favour or not. The 
entry is his diary, the following day, is very 
characteristic in its balanced wisdom :— 

March 16. Came forth the King’s Declaration for Indulgence. the 
Church of Engl(and) establisht. Poenal lawes suspended against 
all non-conformists and Recusants ; Papists to meet in private 

-houses only. The reason rendered is, the ineffectualness of 
rigor for divers yeares, and to invite strangers, A thing 
diversely resented, as men’s Interest leads them. The 
Conformists generally displeased at it, the Presb(yterians) glad, 
the Indep(endents) very glad, the Papists triumph(ant). 


But the matter was decided for him in a most 
unforeseen manner. Under date May 7, 1672, we 
find this entry in his diary :— 

This day I received my licences unsought and unexpected, procured 
by Mr. Steel, sent in a post-letter to Mr. Yates, who had 
publish’t it before I knew it, else my intention was to have said 
nothing awhile. 


The Mr. Steel who procured the licences for him is 
Richard Steel, who had been Presbyterian minister 
in Cheshire for many years, had taken part in 
Philip Henry’s ordination in 1657, had shared 
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imprisonment with him in 1663, and had been 
driven up to London by the Five Mile Act. What 
he was unwilling to do for himself, therefore, had 
been done for him by his friend, the licence having 
been obtained six weeks after the publication of 
the Indulgence, the last day of April, just a full 
week before he received it. The three licences for 
Hanmer, and the one for Bryn, were merely for 
four houses in which Philip Henry might exercise 
his instructive and vigorous ministry. 

With this interesting glimpse of so distinguished 
a character we have completed our round of the 
counties in Wales proper. 

But MONMOUTH, occupying the southern part of 
the “ marches” or boundaries of Wales, is so largely 
Welsh that it has been called “ Wales in England,” 
quite as aptly as Gower has been called ‘“ Little 
England in Wales.” We cannot rightly be said to 
have completed our task, therefore, without a 
glance at Monmouth Nonconformity. 

The Nonconformity of Monmouth was very 
strong, far stronger indeed, it will be seen, than 
that of any county of Wales proper; stronger 
even than that of Glamorgan or Cardigan. The 
Nonconformity of Monmouth, too, was preponder- 
atingly Congregational ; for Baptists are repre- 
sented only in three places, and Presbyterians in 
three, while Congregationalists appear in 17. 

(a.) The Baptists’ three places are Abergavenny, 
Llantiliopertholey, and Bedwelty ; the two former 
near each other on the upper reaches of the Usk; 
the last only just within the county border, in the 
valley of the Rhymney on the west. 

Abergavenny, as befits the “capital” importance 
of the town, has the stronger church, provided 
with two teachers, Christopher Price and John 
Edwards, its two meeting-places being their 
respective houses. 
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The licences were granted August 10, 1672, but 
in the entries recording their issue [HE (231) and 
(232)] the vagaries of Whitehall spelling produce 
the most amazing travesties of the name. They 
leave out the first syllable altogether, and then 
from line to line they vary the spelling according 
to their own sweet will; first it is ‘“‘ Bergueny,” 
then “ Bergaveny,’ then “ Bergaveney,” and last 
“ Borgaveney.” 

Llantiliopertholy is about two miles north, in 
the broad valley between the Sugar Loaf mountain 
and Skirrid Fawr. It possesses both a preacher 
and a meeting-place in the person and the house of 
William Prichard [E (232).] 

Bedwelty, the third Baptist place, is quite 
isolated, but, as in the preceding case, the minister, 
Thomas Jones, is host to his Baptist brethren as 
well as their teacher [E (232).] 

(6.) The Presbyterians in Monmouth appear in 
two of their three places only where there are In- 
dependents, and even then in curiously doubtful 
fashion. 

In Mynyddislwyn, quite on the western borders 
of the county, in the Ebbw Vale, at the point 
where it is joined by the Sirhowy, according to 
E (187), there are three Independent teachers and 
two Independent meeting-places ; still, one Watkin 
John applies to be a Presbyterian teacher in his 
house there. As the entry is undated, however, he 
does not appear to have obtained it. The name of 
the place, too, is ‘ boiled down” in the entry, till 
it has shrunk almost beyond the possibility of 
recognition. Itis called “Monysley Parish, Monm.” 

At Caldicot, again—quite the other side of the 
county, in the great Caldicot level, near the sea— 
a similar transformation seems to have occurred. 
Here there is no disguising of the person, in- 
tentional or unintentional; one and the same 
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James Lewis applies (when Watkin John applied 
to be a Presbyterian teacher) to have his house 
licensed for a Presbyterian meeting-place. The 
licence in his case, too, is made out in this form, 
but never issued [HE (187)]. In August, however, 
he applies for the Independents, and it is granted, 
signed, and issued [EH (234).] In the third Presby- 
terian place the situation is more curious still. At 
Bettws, about midway between the two just named, 
and two miles north-west of Newport, we find one 
and the same Rignald (Reginald) Morgan in 
August getting a licence for his house at Bettws 
as an Independent meeting-place [H (231) ], and in 
September for himself as a Presbyterian teacher 
[E (245).] Surely the Presbyterians of Monmouth 
are a race of spiritual chameleons ! 

(c.) The Congregationalists of Monmouth are 
strong and numerous. Most of them, too, are near 
enough to give each other mutual help and 
sympathy. Itis scarcely so, however, with Llanwen- 
arth and Aberystruth. They seem to have been 
poaching on the Baptist preserves, for Llanwenarth 
is as near to Abergavenny on the west as Llantilio- 
pertholey is on the north ; and Aberystruth high 
up in the Ebbw valley intrudes between Bedwelty 
on the Rhymney and Abergavenny on the Usk. 

And strangely enough, one of these intruders, 
Llanwenarth, has no Independent teacher of its 
own, though John Watkins gives a meeting-place 
in his house [E (231)]. Aberystruth, however, is 
self-sufficing, for it has a teacher in John Jones, and 
two meeting-places, one in the pastor’s house and 
one in that of Llewellyn Rossar, so that it is 
Beeb that their pastor supplied Aberystruth as 
well. 

All the other Independent causes are in the 
southern portion of the county, but one of these, 
Marshfield (‘“‘Marshfull” in the Entry Book) is 
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rather detached from the rest. Lying almost on 
the sea level between Newport and Cardiff, it is 
nearer to Newport than to any other Congregational 
settlement. As it has only a meeting-place, too, 
(E (231)], it would need ministerial help. No 
doubt it would receive it from John Powell of 
Newport. 

For Newport was not only the chief town of the 
county then as now, but it was probably the 
mother city, spiritually, to quite a numerous group 
of Congregational causes. 

It was strong in the presence and activity of 
John Powell. We have traces of him in Vol. 321, 
as well as in the Entry Book. He is bold in his 
requests, for he asks a licence not only for himself 
to be an Independent teacher, but for “‘ the markett 
house in Newport” as the Independent meeting- 
place [321 (353)]. | He obtains his licence as a 
“General Independent” on the 10th of June 
[E (170)], which William Jones obtains for him by 
personal application at Whitehall [821 (373)]. But 
his application for the market house is evidently 
refused. No licence for it is found in the Entry 
Book. 

However, a noble widow comes to the rescue, and 
a licence is obtained for her hospitable house just 
two months later [E (231)]. 

John Powell, it is evident, could not have 
confined his energies to Newport and Marshfield. 
Bettws [E (231)] must have looked to him fora 
preacher, since Robert Morgan, who lends his house 
to the Independents, poses not as an Independent 
but as a Presbyterian teacher ; and Henllys (beauti- 
fully situated a mile and a half farther north from 
Bettws, on the Pant yr Cos brook), with Margaret 
Jones’s house as a meeting-place, must have looked 
to himforhelp. Nor does even that quite exhaust 
the circle of his helpfulness. Christchurch— 
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two miles from Newport, the south side of the 
river, not a mile from Llangattock (which is 
practically the same as ancient Caerleon)—has no 
teacher, only another noble widow’s house for an 
Independent meeting-place, “the house of Joane 
Jones called Milton or Melton.” And it is 
abundantly clear that whatever was the case with 
Bettws, Henllys, and Marshfield, John Powell 
meant Christchurch to be an out station of his. 
He applies for Joane Jones’s house at Christchurch 
at the same time that he applies for the market 
house in Newport, as Independent meeting-places, 
and, though he fails to get the licence for the 
latter, he obtains the licence for the former the 
same day he gets his “ generall” licence for himself 
[E (156)], June 10th, 1672, and the receipt of it is 
acknowledged by Wm.Jones a week later [321 (373) ]. 

Travelling north-west from Newport, up the 
Ebbw valley—leaving Bettws and Henllys on our 
right hidden away behind the hills—we reach the 
strongest Congregational cause in the west of the 
county, Mynyddislwyn. We have referred to it 
before, and to the strange case of Watkin John the 
Presbyterian becoming Watkin Jones the Inde- 
pendent. Besides his house, however, there are 
two others, licensed on August 10th, for this same 
high purpose—the houses of Thomas James and 
Evan Williams [E (231)]. 

Due north of Newport, about four miles on the 
high road to Pontypool, is another robust Inde- 
pendent community. The preacher, Henry Walter, 
moved at the same time as John Powell did for 
Newport and for Christchurch, It was for liberty 
to preach “at his house at Parke y Pill in the parish 
of Lantarnam.” [321 (353)]. 

Lantarnam stands just above the river Llwyd, 
quite near the remains of an ancient abbey, and 
Henry Walter’s residence was probably a sub- 
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stantial one, from its special name, on a little “pill” 
or rivulet which flowed into the Llwyd. He gets his 
double licence (the entry is dated the 10th June), 
(EK (156))}, and William Jones receives it for him at 
Whitehall, June 17 [321 (373)]. 

And now, looking north-east from Newport up 
the valley of the Usk, we come upon a pair of 
causes on opposite banks of the river ; Llangibby 
on the west, and Llantrissent on the east. 
Llangibby (“Llanyby” in the Entry Book) is on 
the high road to the town of Usk, just on the edge 
of the valley, at the foot of the western hills, a full 
mile from the river. It boasts a vigorous preacher 
in Walter Williams, and a generous host in Edward 
Waters, and they get their licences July 22 [Hi (204). 
Llantrissent is almost on the river banks on the 
opposite side, reached from Newport by a road 
which, after leaving Christchurch, skirts the slopes 
of Went Wood. Here again we have a fully 
equipped Congregational church, with a pastor of 
its own in George Robinson; and a meeting- 
place in George Morgan’s house [E (203)], fully 
licensed the same date as Llangibby. 

Just over the hills, a little further north-east, is 
another Independent church at Llangwm.’ They 
meet in William Richards’s house, for which a 
licence was sent out, like those for the pair just 
mentioned, July 22nd. 

The last group of Monmouth licences all refer to 
places on the great maritime plain due east of 
Newport. 

Magor we come to first, some seven miles across 
this plain, more than three miles south of the great 
high road to Chepstow ; for that keeps away from 
the sea and hugs the hill-mass west of Went Wood. 
But it seems to have supplied a pair of stations, 
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Undy and Caldicot, which are dotted along the 
loop country road, and so link it to the Chepstow 
road at a third, Caerwent. 

Magor alone has a teacher, Thomas Barnes. 
[FE (235)]. (Why were two pairs of licences issued 
for Magor, separated in date by less than a 
month?) All four have meeting-places — the 
houses of Walter Jones in Magor [fi (239)], of 
William Howell in Undy [E (156) ], of James Lewis. 
(once Presbyterian) at Caldicot [EH (234)], and 
of John Morris of Caerwent. Each of these, 
moreover, has its own point of special interest. 
The licence for William Howell’s house at Undy 
was applied for earlier than the rest, with those 
for Henry Walter of Lantarnam and John Powell 
of Newport [321 (353)]. It was granted June 10 
[E (156)| and received with the others by William 
Jones at Whitehall [321 (373) ]. 

The odd change in the denominational com- 
plexion of the Caldicot house we have noticed. 
already, but the oddest thing is that the meeting- 
place in Caerwent is a public-house. In the 
application the applicant is bold and clear enough 
about it. It is for “The Bell Inn in Carwent, the 
house of John Morris.” 

But in the acknowledgment of its receipt by 
William Jones (321 (373)] the writing of the name 
is strangely indistinct and blurred, as though it. 
were not a very welcome task to write it; and, 
stranger still, the record of its entry in Entry Book 
384A gives John Harris as its owner instead of John 
Morris. 

One other place remains to complete the Mon- 
mouth licences. It is Shire Newton; beautifully 
situated, not on the plain but on a knoll full 500 
feet above the level, and looking down upon a. 
girdle of woods in every direction save the north- 
west. It is completely equipped, with a minister 
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who doubtless was an excellent preacher, but who 
had a not excellent name, Thomas Quarrell; and 
a meeting-place in John Maurice’s house. They 
received their licences July 25th, 1672 [E (208)). 

And so we complete our circuit of the counties. 

Such then are the main facts to be gathered from 
the records as to the persons and communities 
which formed the strength of Nonconformity in 
Wales in 1672, strong in Glamorgan and Cardigan 
and Radnor, strongest in Monmouth, and but weak 
in the other counties of Wales. 

There are, however, one or two things of a general 
character, which are noteworthy and significant. 

One is the order in which the licences were 
applied for in different part of Wales. This, it 
will be found, was not fortuitous, but was an 
index to the earnestness and vigour of leading 
spirits in the parts which were forward in this 
matter beyond their brethren. 

The earliest applications came from Glamorgan, 
so justifying historically the course I took in my 
review (from an accidental reason) in beginning 
with this county. Butit was not from Cardiff that 
the first movement came. It was from Swansea. 
And, of the three remarkable men whose homes 
were in that city, Marmaduke Matthews, Daniel 
Higgs, and Stephen Hughes, it was Marmaduke 
Matthews who was first on the alert, and was the 
first to secure a_ licence. Though there are 
memoranda of application, apparently in his own 
handwriting, there is no signed receipt for the 
licences when issued. The probability, therefore, 
is that the application was made by post. He 
can have lost very little time in making up 
his mind on the matter, for the licence was 
issued on the 12th of April, barely a month 
after the Declaration of Indulgence. But the 
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other two were not much behind him, and they 
are more determined and eager in their personal 
activity. 

Both Daniel Higgs and Samuel Hughes went up 
to London to act in the interests of the Noncon- 
formists of South Wales; for they exerted them- 
selves not alone for the churches in Swansea and 
Gower, but for the churches in Carmarthen, Pem- 
broke, and Cardigan, west of Swansea, as well as 
for the Presbyterian churches founded and fostered 
in the Lynfi valley by Samuel Jones of Llangynwyd, 
and the Independent churches of the sea-board 
south-west of these. 

Probably they travelled up together, but Stephen 
Hughes stayed on in London more than three 
weeks later than his friend, the last licences 
received by Daniel Higgs being issued April 30, 
(viz., those for Samuel Jones of Llangynwyd and 
Rees Powel of Maesteg, in his own county, and 
those for Peregrin Philips and Richard Maylor in 
Haverfordwest, Pembroke) ; while Stephen Hughes 
stayed long enough to call for licences on the 20th 
of May (licences which had been ready nearly a 
fortnight, those for Cardigan and Cenarth, issued 
on the 8th of the month). 

Daniel Higgs at once succeeded in securing a 
licence for himself to preach in his own house (the 
licence is dated April 17), but it is in vain that he 
makes repeated attempts to secure one for the 
‘“ schoole-howse’”” in Swansea. At the same early 
date, April 17, licences were secured for Llan- 
stephan and Pencader in Carmarthen. 

It was only three days later that the licences for 
the Gower houses, including Stephen Hughes’s 
house at Swansea, were issued. But they were not 
called for at Whitehall for some time, as they were 
taken off by Daniel Higgs at the same time that 
Stephen Hughes took away the licences for the 
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Llynfi valley and those for Haverfordwest, which 
were not issued till April 30. 

On this last date, too, the personal licence was 
issued for that remarkable man, Philip Henry of 
Broad Oak, Flint ; gained for him, as we have seen, 
by his. old friend Richard Steele, now for some 
years a resident in London. 

The licences for Cardigan town and Cenarth 
were ready only a week later, but they were not 
called for till the 20th of May. 

The licences asked for the Congregationalists in 
Wrexham, Llanfair, and Ruabon, in Denbigh, and 
for that great itinerant evangelist, Hugh Owen of 
Llanegryn, in Merioneth, were issued the same 
day. The note giving a list of the applications is 
dated May 22, the very day the licences were 
issued, and the entries dated in Entry Book 384. 
It is signed ‘‘ Will: Owen,” and is endorsed ‘“Owen’s 
note, May 22.” Was this William Owen brother of 
John? Though his influence was sufficient to 
secure this prompt attention to his request, how- 
ever, he did not call for them till the 28th, nearly 
a week after. 

The month of June saw the issue of licences to 
three Monmouth preachers—John Powell of New- 
port, who worked so indefatigably for the little 
group of churches around that town ; Henry 
Walter of Llantarnam; and Joshua Lloyd—as well 
as for meeting-places in Christchurch and Undy 
and Caerwent, viz., on June 10th, and they were 
called for by one William Jones a week after- 
wards. 

The case of Joshua Lloyd is curiously interesting 
for a trivial clerical reason. The application was 
for “Mr. Joshua Lloyd, Ind’, Itinerant if possible.” 
But the clerk who filled in the licence misread the 
word “Itinerant” as ‘‘Henesant,” or the clerk who 
copied the particulars in the Entry Book did so, 
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for the word is very clearly “ Henesant ” in the 
Entry [E (170)], “‘ Licence to Josuah (sic) Lloyd of 
Henesant Monmouth to be a g(ene)rall Ind. 
Teacher 15 June.” And the William Jones who on 
June 17 signed a receipt for them repeated the same 
mistake. Someone, however, saw that it was a 
mistake, for that line in the receipt has been dealt 
with in a very vigorous fashion. <A huge X is 
prefaced to it; a blot has fallen on the Christian 
name—so big as more than half to obliterate it— 
and the word “ Henesant”’ is scored through. An 
odd result is noticeable in the Calendar. Not only 
is ““‘ Henesant” listed as one of the places to which 
licences were given in Monmouth—though of 
course there is no such place at all—but ‘‘ Joshua” 
has been turned into ‘“‘ John,’ because the “s”’ was 
written long “/,”” and under the mask of the 
blot the calendarist has misread the word, and 
“ John Lloyd” appears in the index as a separate 
personality. 

The next dated entries are those for the chain of 
Independent churches on the maritime plain of 
Glamorgan, from Bagland to Newton Nottage, with 
Margam and Kenfig in between. These were all 
issued July 16. But between the last named and 
these there are several, on the twenty intervening 
pages, none of the entries for which bear any date. 
These are for Uzmaston, in Pembroke; for Margam, 
in Glamorgan ; for Caldicot and Mynyddislwyn, in 
Monmouth, all Independents ; and for the Presby- 
terian causes at Cardiff and Wenvoe, as well as for 
the Baptist churches at Bridgend, Llangewydd, and 
Newton Nottage, all in Glamorgan. Why they, 
and the shoal of others on these pages, were never 
“sioned and issued” I suppose it is idle to con- 
jecture. But it is interesting to note that the 
very first of those which are dated as having been 
signed and issued is one for the “ Margam In- 
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dependent meeting-place”’ in the house of Samuel 
Jones of Llangynwyd, which had been neglected in 
this unlucky month. Evidently Samuel Jones had 
friends at court who secured the amendment of 
this neglect. 

Still in the same month of July we find licences 
issued to Cynfal in Merioneth, to Christionydd in 
Denbigh, to the twin churches of Llangybi and 
Llantrissant (on opposite sides of the Usk), and to 
Llangwin in Monmouth—all on July 22; while 
only three days later Shire Newton is added to the 
Monmouth meeting-places, the incomprehensible 
“Glimmin” to those of Denbigh ; and Penarth, 
Bodvegan, and Hrrowgoied to those in Merioneth, 
as well as a licence secured for ‘“Bryng” of 
Montgomery. 

In August (Aug. 10) licences are issued to 
Wrexham in Denbigh, and to a whole host in 
Monmouth and Glamorgan; to Marshfield and 
Mynyddislwyn on the west, to Newport with its 
satellites, Henllys and Bettws, all Congregational ; 
to the five Baptist communities at Bedwelty, 
Aberystruth, Llanwenarth, Llantiliopertholey, and 
Abergavenny; and to the ambiguously Presby- 
terian or Independent settlement at Caerwen on 
the east of it, as well as to that rather isolated 
group of Congregational churches so near the 
eastern border of Glamorgan, viz., Hglwsilan, 
Llanfabon and Gelligaer. 

At the beginning of September we find licences. 
issued for three houses in Hanmer, Flint (for 
Philip Henry to preach in); two more in Mon- 
mouth, at Magor and Bettws ; one in Montgomery, 
at Welshpool; and a most important group in 
Carnarvon, for Presbyterians at Llangybi, and for 
Independents at Pwllheli and Tynycoed, as well 
as for “ Yin-y-Crie,’ wherever that may be; and, 
on its last day, the Baptists at Swansea, the Presby- 
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terians at Cowbridge, both in Glamorgan, and the 
Independents at Talgarth, Brecon, have licences 
granted. aie 

But, to judge from the position of the entries 1n 
the Entry Book, it would seem that a large number 
of Presbyterian licences, and a few each of Baptist 
and Congregational licences, were made out and 
left in that stage, never signed and so never issued. 
The Presbyterian were at Cowbridge in Glamorgan, 
Carnarvon town in Carnarvon, Welshpool and 
Newton in Montgomery, and at Bryn in Flint ; the 
Baptist were Llanon in Carmarthen, and at 
Llangennydd and Swansea in Glamorgan; and 
the Congregational at Talgarth and Llanigon in 
Brecon, and at New Radnor in Radnor county. 

There is an interval of just four weeks before the 
next batch is issued, and then (é.e., Oct. 28) only 
five are granted, viz., to Ruabon in Denbigh, Plas 
Teg in Flint, to “Gwynly” in Montgomery, and to 
Pencarreg in Carmarthen. But there isa wholesale 
neglect of some others belonging to these same 
counties which should have been issued this 
same month: Ruthin and ‘“Kensfroid” in 
Denbigh ; “Gwynley” in Montgomery ; and that 
grand colony of Congregational churches in 
Cardigan—Cardigan, Llanfair-Trehelygen, Cellan, 
Llampeter, and Llandewi Brefi, on the Teifi; and 
Lianbadarn Odwyn, Dihewid, and Llandisilio, 
stretching from near its sources westward to the 
sea. 

In November a fine group of Radnor Con- 
gregationalists apply for licences : Beguildy, 
Llanbister, Llangunllo, Llanfihangel, Nant Mellan, 
and Glascwm; but only Glascwm secures an 
authoritative document, signed and issued Nov. 
18 ; and two Presbyterian applications from Neath 
and Kildaudy, in Glamorgan, receive the same 
tantalizing treatment. 
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And now we have almost reached the end of the 
list. There are no entries for December, 1672, nor 
for January, 1673, but in February, while applica- 
tions seem to have been made and licences filled 
in for a Baptist preacher at Llanafanfawr in 
Brecon, and Independent teachers at Llanvigan in 
Brecon, and Merthyr in Glamorgan, only two 
licences were clearly signed and issued, viz.. to 
William Greene, a Baptist teacher at his own 
house in Llandrindod in Radnorshire, and for 
David Williams’s house (as an Independent 
meeting-place) in Llanvigan, in Brecon. These 
two—the Baptist teacher’s, and the Independent’s 
meeting - house—were the last Welsh licences 
issued, and part of the last batch ever issued under 
the Declaration of Indulgence, on February 3rd, 
1672/3. | | 

Summarily, we may say that the extreme south 
and the extreme north were the first upon the 
field ; Glamorgan foremost, leading with Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan town, and 
Broad Oak, in Flint, not far behind. These in the 
month of April and the early part of May. Then 
came Monmouth in the south, and Merioneth and 
Denbigh in the north, all through the bright months 
from mid-May to August. Carnarvon, Montgomery, 
and Brecon fall into line in September; Cardigan 
county comes in with a rush in October, but almost 
in vain, and Radnor follows suit in November 
with the same disappointing result. And here, 
practically, the movement ends, for the belated 
failures and successes of Radnor, Brecon, and 
Glamorgan are only like the feeble, half-hearted 
stragglers of the great host. 

So far, then, as to the distribution of the Non- 
conformists in the Principality, and the eagerness 
shewn in the various districts to avail themselves 
of the Royal Indulgence. 


D 
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We have seen how this was nothing fortuitous, 
but the outcome of the strong influence of a few 
vigorous personalities. But there was at work as 
well the contagious encouragement of an undis- 
tinguished host of saintly women, who, if they 
could not be active propagandists, could and did 
offer a gracious hospitality to those who were, and 
who opened their doors wide in welcome to as 
many as would come to listentothem. Inclosing, 
then, let us look for a moment at these vigorous 
personalities and these saintly women. 

Of the former we may reckon six: Marmaduke 
Matthews, Daniel Higgs, Stephen Hughes, and 
Samuel Jones, all in Glamorgan ; Philip Henry of 
Flint; and Hugh Owen of Merioneth. To those 
more intimate with the history of Welsh Noncon- 
formity than I can pretend to be, I can well believe 
that John James of Llanbadarn Odwyn, in 
Cardigan, and the Radnorshire preachers, John 
Hamer of Llanbister and Edward Owen of Glascwm, 
all hardy prophets of the hills; as well as John’ 
Powell of Newport, with his indefatigable labours 
in the villages round as well as in the city, well 
deserve that fuller mention which only fuller 
knowledge would make possible. 

Of the six I have selected, moreover, I can get 
no information of the two who were the most 
active and most practical in their zeal in this 
matter of the licences... I mean, of course, Daniel 
Higgs and Stephen Hughes. They, and they alone, 
undertake the arduous journey to London, and 
spend, the one at least a fortnight, the other more 
than five weeks, in the courtly metropolis, un- 
Sparing in their efforts to get Sir Joseph William- 
son to attend to the claims of their brethren in 
Wales. But I can add nothing about them to what 
I have already culled from the’ Record Office 
COCUMOCNUSS =" Sher We eee 
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The four of whom we do hear in other ways are 
two from the north—Hugh Owen in Merioneth, and 
Philip Henry in Flint, and two from the south— 
both in Glamorgan—Marmaduke Matthews of 
Swansea and Samuel Jones of Llangynwyd.‘' Two 
of them are Presbyterians—Philip Henry and 
Samuel Jones ; and two are Independents, Hugh 
Owen and Marmaduke Matthews. The order in 
which I have named them is the order of the 
intensity or ardour of their Nonconformity. 

There is no doubt of it: the Presbyterians were 
Nonconformists only because on doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical grounds they could not wholly con- 
form to the teaching of the Prayer Book as an 
authoritative standard of faith and practice. They 
did not object to a State Church ; and would have 
been quite willing—had they had the power—to 
make Presbyterianism the religion of the State. 
They were Nonconformists reluctantly, and only 
so far as a dominant prelacy and sacerdotalism 
drove them to it. Of the two Presbyterians, more- 
over, there is no doubt that Philip Henry was the 
more grieved to break away from the Church of 
England, and more averse from the position of Inde- 
pendency. Further, of the two Independents, 
the more pronounced—both in action and in 
doctrine—was Marmaduke Matthews, the only 
one of the four, moreover, who published anything 
in his lifetime which is preserved among the 
literary treasures of the British Museum library. — 

These were all men of culture, all receiving a 
University education at Oxford (not one of them 
went to Cambridge, Oxford seemed to be almost the 
exclusive choice of Wales), and three of them 
Masters of Arts of that University ; the colleges 
that reared them being Christ Church, All Souls, 


+ Of these his son Matthew has written a full biography of the second, and Dr. Rees 
gives many graphic particulars of the first and last. 
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and Jesus. Undoubtedly with them all it was the 
Puritan movement under Prideaux which so 
powerfully affected them, though in a city and 
university which was the focus of the high Anglican 
revival under Laud. 

All honour, then, to these men of light and leading 
who gave up so much of ease and honour to promote 
the religious welfare of their fellow-countrymen. 

But it would be a grave defect in this review if 
we did not give their due meed of honour to that 
noble band of women who threw open their doors 
to give a home to these men and their disciples 
in many places where otherwise they would have 
been homeless. There were no less than twelve of 
these large-hearted women, women whose “ hearts 
the Lord had touched,” so that, like Lydia of old 
to Paul and Silas in Philippi, they opened their 
homes to give a meeting-place to their brethren 
of the nonconforming faith. Though only four 
of them appear in the lists as “widows” (Widow 
Gwyn, Widow Jenkins, Widow Morris, and Widow 
Williamson), they must all have been widows (or 
mature spinsters), else their husbands’ names would 
have been given as “ owners of the houses” in the 
eyes of the law. As to denomination, only one of 
the twelve is a Baptist, Widow Williamson of St. 
Bride’s, in Glamorgan. Three are Presbyterian ; 
two of them each aiding one of the apostolic four 
—Katherine Key of Hanmer, opening her doors to. 
any who may gather to listen to Philip Henry ; 
and Elizabeth Morgan, in Neath, giving Samuel 
Jones of Llangynwyd an opportunity of extending 
his propaganda north-west of the valley of the 
Llynfi. The third is Widow Morris, who in 
Newtown, Montgomery, seems to hold open doors 
for an isolated colony of Presbyterians. 

All the other eight are Congregationalists : Eliza- 
beth Elston, at Kensfroid, in Denbigh (wherever 
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Kensfroid may be); Mary Lloyd, of Cynfal, 
Merioneth, giving Hugh Owen a welcome whenever 
in his evangelistic journeys he goes so far north 
from Llanegryn ; Ann King furnishing a meeting- 
place in Llanbister, Radnor, where otherwise John 
Hamer would have no place to preach in ; Widow 
Gwyn, in Cardigan town, offering James Davies a 
second meeting-place, though it seems the licence 
Was never granted ; and the remaining four, all 
devoted helpers of that marvellously energetic 
worker, John Powell of Newport, Monmouth ; 
Joane Jones offering the hospitality of her spacious 
house called Milton, in Christchurch, for an out 
station to the church in Newport (licence for this 
was secured—June 10—at the same time that John 
Powell secured his personal licence as a preacher) ; 
Barbara Williams, of Newport, coming to her 
minister’s rescue when he failed to obtain a licence 
for the Market House, and gladly lending her 
residence to give the Newport Congregationalists 
a temporary home ; Margaret Jones, in the sylvan 
recesses of Henllys, giving a further preaching- 
station to her friend beyond Bettws; and Jane 
Rignald, giving an opportunity for the extension of 
the work at Marshfield, on the maritime plain, 
half-way between Newport and the Monmouth 
western border. 

I could not relinquish my task without paying 
some tribute to the memory of these honourable 
women. And now I should be only too glad if 
the defects of my essay were to stimulate some 
English-speaking Welshman to take up and 
complete the work I have thus imperfectly begun. 
It should be one who has a more intimate know- 
ledge of the history of Nonconformity in Wales’ 
than I profess. 

G. LYon TURNER. 


* Such knowledge as Beriah Evans has shewn in his classic work; a work which 
unfortunately is a sealed book to those who do not understand Welsh. 
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Classified List of Licences and Applications 


CARNARVON. 
(1) Presbyterian 


1. Carnarvon. Ellis Rowland (t*) E (244) ? L. I. 
Ellis Rowland’s ho: (m.pl.) E (244) ? L. I. 

2. Llangybi. Ellis Williams (t*) E (248) L. I. Sep. 5 
Ellis William’s ho: (m.pl.) E (248) L. I. Sep. 


(2) Congregational 


1. Pwllheli. William Rowland (t™) E (238) L. I. Sep. 5/72 
William Rowland’s ho : (Pentireke) (m.pl.) E (238) L.I. Sep. 5/72 
2. Tynycoied. John Williams (t*) E (238) L. I. Sep. 5/72 
John Williams’s ho: (eawel House) (m.pl.) £E (238) L. I. 
Sep. 5/72 
3. Yin y Crye (Crie), ? Tynycoied. John Rowland (t™) E (238) L. I. 
Sep. 5/72 
John Rowland’s ho : (m.pl.) E (238) ? L. I. 


DENBIGH. 
(1) Presbyterian 
1. Wrexham. John Hughes’s ho: (m.pl.): 321 (5) appl.; 321 (6) 
appl.; E (206) L. I. May 13/72 
Daniel Williams (t™) : E (235) L. I. Aug. 10 


(2) Congregational 


1. Wrexham. John Evans (t*) : 321 (237) appl.; E. (129) L.I. May 
22/72 ; 321 (277) R® May 28/72 
John Evans’s ho: (m.pl.) ; 321 (277) R* May 28/72 
Edward Kenricke’s ho: (m.pl.) : 321 (237) appl.; E (129) L.I. 
May 22/72 
2. Ruabon. Philip Rogers (t") : 321 (237) appl.; E (135) L. I. 
May 22/72 ; 321 (277) R* May 28/72 
Roger Kynaston’s ho: (m.pl.) : 321 (237) appl.; E (135) L. I. 
May 22/72; 321 (77) R* May 28/72 
William Winn (") E (261) L. I. Oct. 28/72 
William Winn’s ho: (m.pl.) 
Richard Jones (g” t™) E (261) L. I. Oct. 28/72 
3. Christionydd. William Winne’s ho : (m.pl.) E (201) L. I. July 25/72 
4, Llanfair. Jonathan Roberts (t?) : 321 (237) eae E (135) L. I. 
May 22/72 ; 321 (277) R* May 28/72 
Jonathan Roberts's ho: (m.pl.) : 321 (237) appl.; E (135) L. I: 
May 22/72; 321 (277) R* May 28/72 
5. Ruthin. John Roberts's ho: (m.pl.) E (269) ? LI. 
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1. Kensfroid [? if Tynyford.  B. Evans reads Henfford]. Eliz, Elston’s 
ho; (m.pl.) E (269) ? L, I. 
2. Glimmin [? if, Glyn, “near.Chirk Castle”; see Rees and B. Evans]. 
John Hughes's ho: (m.pl.) E (217) L. I. July 25/72 
3. Plas Teg ? [* Ploshteake in Der bysh”’; most likely error for Plas Teg 
in Flintshire]. Wm. Jones (t*) E (261) L. I. Oct. 28/72 
. Penyralt [the place is in Flintshire]. John Prichard’s ho: (m.pl.) 
E (270) ? L,I. 
5. Wimblinglyn. David Thomas’s ho: (m.pl.) E (270) ? L. I. 


—_ 


| Frnt. 
(1) Presbyterian 


1, Hanmer. James Jackson’s ho: (m.pl.) E (237) L. I. Sep. 5/72 
Katherine Key’s ho: (m.pl.) E (237) L. 1. Sep. 5/72. 
William Bennett’s ho: (m.pl.) E (237) L. I. Sep. 5/72 

2. Broad Oak. Philip Henry (t™) 320 (87) appl.; 320 (128) appl.; 

E (49) L. I. Ap. 30/72 
Philip Henry’s ho: (m.pl.) 320 ny appl. ; 320 (128) appl.; 
E (49) L. I. Ap.30/72 . 
[See also under Denbigh. ] 
3. Bryn [“ Bryne.”’] Luke Lloyd’s ho: (m.pl.) E (244) ? L. I. 


Monmouta. 
(1) Presbyterian. 


l. EA Se ‘Watkin John (t") E (187) ? L. I. 
‘Watkin John’s ho: (m.pl.) E 181) 2 LoL 

2. Caldicot. James Lewis’s ho: (m.pl.) E (187) ? L. I. 

3. Betiws. Reginald Morgan (t*) E (245) L. I. Sep. 5/72 


(2) Baptist 


1, Abergavenny. ‘John Edwards (t*) E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
Christopher Price (t™) E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 _— 
John Edwards’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
Christopher Price’s ho: (m.pl.) E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 

2. Llantilio-pertholey (or pertholeu). William Prichard (t*) E (232) 

-L. I. Aug. 10/72 

William Prichard’s ho: (m.pl.) E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 

3. Bedwelty. ‘Thomas Jones (t™) E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
Thomas Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) E (232) L. L Aug. 10/72 
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(3) Congregational 


li 
2. 


NIH oF 


9. 


10. 
Ly 
12. 


13, 


14, 


15. 
16. 


17, 


(a4) North 
Llanwenarth. John Watkins’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
Aberystruth. Llewellyn Rossar’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L, I. Aug. 10/72 
John Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
John Jones (t") E (232) L. I. Aug. 10/72 


(B) South 


. Newport. Mr. John Powell (t*) 321 (353) appl.; E (170) L. I 


. June 10/72; 321 (373) R* June 17/72 
The Market House: 321 (353) appl. 
Barbara Williams’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
Mr. Joshua Lloyd (Itinerant if: possible) 321 (353) appl.; 321 
(373) appl., E (166)? L. 1. 


. Marshfield. Jane Rignald’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L, I. Aug. 10/72 
. Bettws.. Rignald Morgaine’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
. Henllys. Margaret Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
. Mynyddislwyn. Watkin Jones (t") E (187) PR. ? L. 1.; E (232) 


L, I. Aug. 10/72) »=* 

Watkin Jones’s ho; (m.pl.) E (187) ? L. I.; E (232) L. I. Aug. 
10/72 

Thomas Evans’s ho: (m.pl.): E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 

Evan Williams’s ho: (m.pl.): E (231) L. I. Aug. 10/72 


. Llantarnam. Mr. Henry Walter (t™) 321 (353) appl.; E (169) L. I. 


June 10/72 ; 321 (373) R* June 17/72 
Henry Walter’s ho: (m.pl.) 321 (353) appl.; E (166)? L,I. ; 
E (169) L. I. June 10/72 ; 321 (873) R* June 17/72 
Christchurch. Joane Jones’s ho: (m.pl.) 321 (353) appl. ; E (156) 
L. I. June 10/72 ; 321 (373) R* June 17/72 
Llangibby. Walter Williams (t") E (204) L. I. July 22/72 
Edward Waters’s ho: (m.pl.) ; E (204) L. I. July 22/72 
Llantrissent. George Robinson (t™) E (203) L. E. July 22/72 
George Morgan’s ho: (m.pl.) ; E (203) L. I. July 22/72 
Llangwm. Mr. Milman (t™) E (220) L. I. July 25/72 
William Richards’s ho; (m.pl.) E (204) L. I. July 22/72 
Magor. Thomas Barnes (t™) E (234) L. I. Aug. 10/72; E (237) 
L. I. Sept. 5/72 
Walter Jones’s ho: (m.pl.): E (234) L. I. Aug. 10; E (239) 
L. I. Sep. 5/72 
Undy, William Howell’s ho: (m.pl.) : 321 (353) appl. ; E (156) 
L. I, June 10/72 ; 321 (373) R* June 17/72 
Caldicot, James Lewis’s ho: (m.pl.) E (234) L. I. Aug. 10/72 
Caerwent, John Morris’s ho: ‘‘ The Bell Inn” (m.pl.): 321 (353) 
appl.; E (166) ? L. I. [John Harris]; 321 (373) R* June 17/72 
Shire Newton.. Thomas Quarrell (t™) E (208) L. I. July 25/72 
John Maurice’s ho: (m.pl.) ; E (208) L. L. July 25/72 


The Church of the Pilgrim Fathers 


An examination of the claims of: the Church 
in Old Kent Road (formerly in Union Street), 
Southwark, to that designation. 


N the course of preparing a history of the Congregational 
churches in Surrey it has been our lot to examine the records 
of that interesting fellowship in Southwark that claims an 
unbroken descent from the Pilgrim Fathers, and even to be 

the oldest Congregational church in England. The latter claim 
we do not attempt to examine now. The space of the present 
article would not admit it. It may form an interesting study on 
some subsequent occasion. 

The early history of our Nonconformist churches is necessarily 
obscure. Men thought little of keeping records or preserving 
documents in those days. Indeed, considerations of safety made 
it often exceedingly dangerous to have any records at all. An 
example of this may be seen in one of the early London churches 
in the days of Queen Mary. One of the deacons, Cuthbert 
Simpson by name, did keep a record of every member belonging 
to the fellowship—a sort of church roll. The members. met 
sometimes in Thames Street, sometimes in Aldgate, or Blackfriars, 
and ‘sometimes in ships. Occasionally they eluded the spies by 
assembling in one of the neighbouring villages. But at last, 
through the treachery of a false brother, they were detected at 
Islington. John Rough the minister, Mr. Simpson, and several 
others were apprehended and subsequently burned ; and, says the 
historian, “ the whole church no doubt would have shared a similar 
fate, but the day he was taken it providentially happened that, 
contrary to his usual practice, Mr. Simpson had left his book in the 
hands of the minister’s wife.” One can understand, therefore, that 
churches were not particularly anxious about keeping records. 

Historians, too, differ in their accounts ; and with regard to the 
Southwark church there are some sharp conflicts of testimony. 

It is well known that there was a “ Privy church” in London as 
early as 1571; and that during the next twenty years a large number 
of persons were imprisoned for holding or being present at con- 
venticles. But not until 1592 do we find any record of a church 
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being regularly organized on the Congregational principle. 
Waddington says, in his Surrey Congregational History, ‘The 
original Martyr or Pilgrim Church here was formed in the house 
of Roger Rippon in the autumn of 1592 :” but Dr. Powicke tells us 
(Transactions, vol. I. p. 150) that it was “in the house of one Fox 
in St. Nicholas Lane in Sept. 1592, when the little London church 
may be said to have fully organized itself for the first time, with 
Francis Johnson as pastor, John Greenwood as teacher, Daniel 
Studley and George Kniveton as ruling elders, Christopher Bowman 
and Nicholas Lee as deacons.’”’ At this particular meeting were 
present 35 met whose names are recorded, with others unnamed, 
and several women; of those named 13 had already been 
imprisoned for separatism. Penry’s name is not mentioned as 
present, but he was certainly one of the fellowship. The hand of 
the persecutor was soon upon them. Greenwood and Johnson 
were taken on 5th December, at the house of Edward Boyes on 
Ludgate Hill; Studley and Settell were taken in St. Nicholas Lane 
a few days later ; Roger Rippon and others soon after. Rippon 
died in prison the following February (1593). The demonstration 
at his funeral provoked a renewed hunt for ** Brownists” : 56 were 
taken in Islington woods on Sunday, 4th March, of whom 17 had 
been present at the meeting in September, 1592 ; Penry and Arthur 
Bellot were taken on'22nd March, at the house of Mrs. Settell in 
Ratcliff. Ere long Greenwood and Penry were enrolled. among 
the noble army of martyrs ; several more. died in prison; and by: 
the end of the year the remainder of the prisoners were released. 
on condition of going into banishment. The main body of the 
church was transferred to Amsterdam, the pastor, elders, &c., 
retaining their offices ; but, as Powicke reminds us, (Henry Barrowe 
and the Exiled Church, p.227),the remnant in London still regarded: 
themselves as members of the same society. These, after the death: 
of Johnson, did not elect a new pastor; yet as late as 1624 they: 
were addressed. by Robinson of Leyden as “The Congregational 
Church in London”; and were exercised about the question: 
“whether the neighbouring congregation which had lately been 
gathered at Southwark by Henry Jacob be a true church or no.” 

. In 1616 a church was gathered by Henry Jacob in Southwark. 
Jacob had held a living at Cheriton in Kent. In 1599 he settled. 
at Middelburg in Zealand, and about the year 1610 went to Leyden 
where he met John Robinson, and embraced his views with regard 
to church government. In the year 1616 he returned to London 
with the design of forming a church on the principles he had 
learned in Holland. This church Waddington makes the 
descendant of the fellowship formed in the house of Roger Rippon. 
He says, “ After many trials and conflicts the remnant of the church 
(i.e. Rippon’s) again united in church fellowship in 1616.” But 
there. is nothing to prove this. “The probability is that some who 
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were members of the old fellowship gathered with the new ; or, as 
Dr. Powicke puts it, ‘‘one by one its members were drawn (most 
likely) into Mr. Jacob’s congregation.” But that there was any actual 
continuity of church organization is extremely improbable. 

It was the church gathered by Jacob that furnished a contingent 
of passengers for the ‘‘ Mayflower” in 1620. Four years afterwards 
Mr. Jacob, being desirous of enlarging his influence,went to Virginia, 
where he died. He was succeeded by John Lothrop, or Lathorp. 
During his ministry the church grew considerably, more so than 
was safe in those perilous days ; and some of the members who 
held different views on infant baptism asked to be dismissed that 
they might form a new communion. This was done, and on 
September 12, 1633, a Baptist church was formed under Mr. John 
Spilsbury. This is now represented by the Baptist church in Stoke 
Newington Road, and formerly in Devonshire Square. 

In 1634 Lathorp petitioned the king to be allowed to leave the 
kingdom, and with some thirty of his people went to New England. 

Some doubt exists as to who was his successor. Waddington 
says, ‘‘John Canne then ministered to their instruction and com- 
fort.” This he probably obtained from Neal who, in his History of 
the Puritans, says, “‘ Upon Mr. Lathorpe retiring to New England 
the congregation chose for their pastor the famous Mr. Canne, 
author of the marginal references in the Bible.” But Crosby in his 
English Baptists says that Canne had been pastor of quite another 
church, planted by a Mr, Hubbard (of whom we shall hear 
presently). There can be no doubt but that this was so, and that 
Mr. Canne had before this date removed to Holland, for there are 
notices of two books published by him in 1632 and 1634 where he 
styles himself “ Pastor of the ancient English church at Amsterdam.” 

Lathorp’s successor was a Mr. Henry Jessey, who being in the 
neighbourhood of Uxbridge was earnestly importuned to come to 
London and accept charge of the congregation. He did so about 
midsummer, 1637, and laboured at Southwark for 25 years, dividing 
his ministry between St. George’s church in the morning and his 
own people in the evening. During his ministry another Baptist 
secession took place. Again the church had become too numer- 
ous to meet in safety, and again the vexed question of infant baptism 
had unsettled some of the members. So in May, 1640, we are told 
they became two congregations, one continuing with Mr. Jessey and 
the other joining itself to Mr. Praise God Barebones, who 
obtained such celebrity in Cromwell’s Parliament. Five years after 
Mr. Jessey himself became a convert to Baptist views and was 
immersed. After the death of Mr. Jessey some dispute arose in the 
church on the subject of mixed communion. This’ produced 
another separation. The secessionists chose for their pastor Mr. 
Henry Forty, a member of the congregation, who afterwards went 
to the Baptist church at Abingdon, in Berks. Upon Mr. Forty’s 
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removal to Abingdon his people joined the congregation of Mr. 
Kiffin in Devonshire Square. 

But what became of the remainder of Mr. Jessey’s congregation ? 

This is just where the faulty link in the chain which connects the 
present Pilgrim church with the church of Henry Jacob comes in. 

Wilson, in his History of Dissenting Churches, says, ‘‘ What became 
of the other branch of Mr. Jessey’s church we have not been able 
to discover.” 

Benjamin Hanbury, however, who wrote an essay in 1820, to 
prove that the church in Union Street, Southwark, was the oldest 
Congregational church in England, contends that this remnant 
joined with the church assembling in Deadman’s Place, a long, 
dirty, straggling street near the Thames, that is said to have 
received its name from the number of dead buried there during 
one of the plagues of London, 

This church at the time of which we speak was under the care 
of Thomas Wadsworth. It had been planted in 1621 by a Mr. 
Hubbard or Herbert, who afterwards went with his people to 
Ireland. He died there, but the members returned to England and 
chose for their pastor the John Canne referred to above. After 
Mr. Canne went to Holland the members invited Samuel How, a 
cobbler, who published a treatise entitled The sufficiency of the Spirit’s 
teaching without human learning. He was succeeded by a deacon, 
Mr. Stephen More, a man of considerable substance. 

During More’s pastorate the church fell on troublous times. For 
twenty-four years the doors in Deadman’s Place were closed, and 
the congregation shifted from place to place to avoid public notice. 
After More came Wadsworth, an ejected minister from St. Lawrence 
Poulteney. 

It was with this congregation under Wadsworth that the remnant 
of Jessey’s people is supposed to have united ; but that they did so 
must be proved before the Pilgrim church can shew a right to its 
name. It is possible, of course, but so far we have been able to find 
no evidence of it. The utmost that Hanbury can say is ‘‘ Who 
shall take on himself to deny that at this very extraordinary and 
distressing period the stream which we have traced from Hubbard, 
and have seen flowing through More, and that through Mr. Jessey 
derived from Jacob, but of which Wilson had lost the trace, became 
confluent ?” 

This is all very well, but it does not follow that because we are 
not in a position to deny it, we have therefore a right to assume it. 
The probability is that the remnant of Jessey’s congregation split 
up. Some very likely did join Wadsworth’s fellowship, but that 
there was any organic connection between the two communions is 
altogether destitute of proof. By this species of argument any 
church that contains a few members that belonged to another may 
be considered its descendant. If no further evidence can be 
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adduced, the claim of the church at Southwark to be considered 
the church of the Pilgrim Fathers rests upon a very slight 
foundation. 

After Wadsworth's death, Richard Baxter ministered to the 
congregation for several months, but refused to accept the pastorate. 
Then came James Lambert, whom Calamy describes as a 
celebrated preacher with a considerable congregation. He died 
August gth, 1689. 

Here some difficulty again arises as to the succession. Wadding- 
ton says Jonathan Owen succeeded Lambert. Wilson treats the 
congregation under Owen (or Wowen, as he calls him) as a 
secession from Maid Lane, on the choice of Nathaniel Oldteld to 
succeed Lambert. But Hanbury regards Owen as Lambert’s 
successor, and Oldfield as pastor of the secession cause. 

Owen was a man of considerable means and gave the church the 
four solid silver cups now in use. He resigned in 1702, and was 
followed by Mr. Killinghall, a good preacher, but not popular. 
However, he remained with his people forty years. 

Wilson says that at his death in January, 1740, the church dis- 
solved, and the meeting-house in Deadman’s Place was engaged by 
a Presbyterian congregation who came from Zoar Street under Dr. 
Zephaniah Marryatt. If this is true it completely puts an end to: 
the claim of the present church to trace its descent from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. However, Hanbury contends that there was no 
dissolution, but that the two churches, Zoar Street and Deadman’s. 
Place, united under Marryatt. This view is evidently adopted by 
Waddington, who places Marryatt in the line of succession after 
Killinghall. 

From this time the descent is clear. The line runs on through 
Timothy Lamb, Dr. Humphreys, W. C. Kidd, John Arundel, 
John Lyon, Dr. Waddington, A. F. Barfield, Lloyd Harris, 
F, Barclay, to the last minister, F. Docker, who has recently 
resigned the charge. 

In order to make this sketch of the church’s history more clear, 
I have appended a table, the plain line shewing the undoubted 
succession, and the dotted lines shewing the succession that has 
yet to be sustained. (See next page.) 


EDWARD BH. CLEAL. 
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Fellowship in the house of Rog. Rippon, 1592. 
Henry Jacob pathered church, 1616. 
John Lathorp. 
| 


| | 
Spilsbury (Bap.) Hy. aie! 1637. 
etter 1640. | Church in Deadman’s Place. 
Hubbard, 1621. 
| ‘ 7 John Canne. 
Forty (Bap.) “. Samuel How, 1633. 
* Stephen More, 1640. 
Thos. Wadsworth Zoar St. 
James Lambert, 1676. Chester. 
Jon, Owen, I690. Hy. Read 


Jno. Killinghall, 1702. S. Palmer 


| 
Dr. Marryatt. 
Timothy Lamb, 1755. 
Dr. Watson, 1762. 
Dr. Humphrey, 1784. 
W. C. Kidd, 1820. 
Jno. Arundel, 1823. 
Jno. Lyon, 1845. 
Dr. Waddington, 1846. 
A. F. Barfield, 1871. 
Lloyd Harris, 1883. 
F. Barclay, 1884. 
F. Docker, 1892. 


Nonconformity in Trowbridge: Silver Street 
Chapel 


and several neighbouring towns is assigned 

by tradition to the 16th century, and 
associated with the building of Longleat House. 
It is known that some Scottish workmen were 
brought to assist in the building, who, being 
Presbyterians, were unwilling to join in Episcopal 
worship. Horningsham chapel, which still stands 
upon the estate, was built for them in 1566; and 
it is natural to suppose that when the mansion 
was finished some of them, at least, would settle 
in the neighbourhood, and become centres of Non- 
conformist influence. Ata later time there were 
congregations known as Presbyterian at Warmin- 
ster, Trowbridge, Frome, Wincanton, and Shaftes- 
bury ; all of which are said by tradition to have 
originated with these men. 

However this may have been, there are no 
records to support the tradition ; and, though some 
of the exiles who found refuge from persecution 
in Holland about 1600 are related to have gone 
thither from a Separatist church in the West of 
England, its location is not more exactly specified. 

The earliest formal record of Nonconformist 
worship in Trowbridge is probably that contained 
in the Tenison MS. No. 639 in Lambeth Palace 
library. This gives an account of an enquiry 
instituted in 1669 by Seth Ward, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, into the particulars of all conventicles within 
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his: diocese. The enquiry seems to have been 
ordered by Abp. Sheldon, in connection with the 
renewal of the Conventicle Act in 1668. The 
following is a copy of that portion of the return 
which relates to Trowbridge. 


No. of Memb. 
Place of Meeting |Meet.| Name of Sect. an 
pl’ces quality 


Principals Preachers and 
and Abettors. Teachers 


At Edward Grant’s} 1 Anabaptists 140 or Tradesmen. One King, a stran- 
Clothier 150 Abettors—Grant, ger; and James 
Mortimer, Wit- 
chell (Clothiers). man. 

At the house of | 1 Presbyterians |20o0r30| Tradesmen and | Edward Davis, 


Taylor, Shear- 


Robert Jeans \ Yeomen Mercer. 

At the Widow 1 Presbyterians | Scarce| Of like quality. The same. 
Davis's house 20 

At the house of 1 Quakers 30 to 40 Do. Itinerant Quakers 


James Matravers 


It will thus be seen that in 1669 there were two 
small congregations of Presbyterians, meeting in 
private houses because of the persecuting laws 
then in force. Soon after the Revolution, and the 
passing of the Toleration Act, these two congrega- 
tions appear to have united, and acquired or built 
the old chapel in Silver Street. An old history of 
Trowbridge says that it was built in 1696, or from 
that to 1700 ; but there is a tradition that it was 
originally a glove factory. The old door is said to 
have been brought from Farleigh Castle, but the 
oldest date about the building is that on the clock 
face, viz., 1705. 

In these early days, and for long after, the family 
of Gibbs appears to have been an active supporter of 
the cause. In 1714 a Mrs. Sarah Gibbs was a 
member of the church; and there is an entry on 
the records of the old Conigré Baptist church of a 
censure passed on one of its members, John Grant, 
“for neglecting Mrs. Sarah Gibbs, to whom he had 
been paying his addresses, without sufficient 
reason.” Several names of the Gibbs family occur 
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on the members’ roll in 1718 and 1720: and the 
first lease of the building, for 99 years, was granted 
in 1734 by Mr. James Gibbs; one of the trustees 
being “Philip Gibbs of Hackney, Middlesex, 
Minister of the gospel.” This lease describes the 
building as ‘a messuage or tenement which is now 
and has for many years last past been made use of 
as a place of Divine Worship by a congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters commonly called Presby- 
terians.” Legacies were also left by Mrs. Sarah 
Gibbs in 1770, and Mr. Philip James Gibbs in 1809, 
for the benefit of the ‘‘ ministers of the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Trowbridge ;’’ which are now 
vested in the Official Trustees of Charitable Funds. 
The family of Shrapnell—one of whom invented 
the Shrapnell shell—were also prominent sup- 
porters of the congregation in the 18th century. 
James Shrapnell of Trowbridge was a cousin of 
James Gibbs the first lessor of the chapel. ~ His 
granddaughter, Hester Coles, married a goldsmith 
of Cockspur Street, London, who presented a 
silver bowl for use at baptisms. It is inscribed 
“The gift of Thomas Jeffries, of London, 1767.” 

The first minister at Silver Street of whom there 
is any account was the celebrated Dr. James 
Foster, whom in after years Pope commemorated 
in the well known lines :— 


“Tet modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well.” ? 


He was ordained at Milborne Port, Somerset, in 
1718 ; but, having adopted Arian views, his preach- 
ing became distasteful to many of the congregation, 
and he removed to Ashwick. While residing 
there he preached to two poor congregations at 
Coleford and Wokey (villages on opposite sides of 


1 Epilogue to The Satires, ll. 131-2. 
E 
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Ashwick, several miles distant), which together 
raised him only £15 per annum.’ Some of his 
best works were composed there, in an old summer 
house on the property of J. Billingsley, Esq., who 
some years afterwards commemorated the fact in 
a laudatory inscription on a stone in the building.* 

In 1720 he came to Trowbridge ; but, as the con- 
gregation was small, and could not afford him 
adequate support, he entertained some thoughts of 
leaving the ministry ; and is said to have actually 
deliberated on learning of the person with whom 
he boarded the trade of a glover. From this he 
was diverted by the friendship of Robert Houtton, 
Esq., of Farleigh Castle, who took him into his 
house in the capacity of chaplain. By this time 
he had become a Baptist, and there is reason for 
believing that he now preached alternately at 
Conigré and Silver Street chapels. In 1724 he 
removed to London; where he laboured as co- 
pastor with Mr. Joseph Burroughs in the general 
Baptist congregation, Barbican ; and at the same 
time carried on an evening lecture at the Old Jewry, 
with a popularity before unparalleled among 
dissenters. At the end of 1744 he succeeded Dr. 
Jeremy Hunt as pastor of the Independent church, 
Pinners’ Hall. Two years later he attended the 
Karl of Kilmarnock on the scaffold, when that 
eee was executed for treason. He died in 
1753. 

Mr. Foster appears to have been succeeded at 
Trowbridge by Rev. Hubert Stogden; who had 
previously succeeded him at Wokey and Coleford, 
and also, like him, embraced Arianism and become 
a Baptist. Murch says “this circumstance did not 
prevent him from being engaged by, nor from 
faithfully serving, a Paedobaptist congregation at 


> See Murch, History of Presby. and Gen. Bapt. Churches, p. 159. j 
* Quoted at length by Murch from Collinson’s History of Somerset, ii. 449. 
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Trowbridge, where he happily and usefully spent 
the remainder of his days.” He appears to have 
died in 1727 or -8; and his funeral sermon was 
preached by Rev. N. Billingsley of Ashwick, who 
had formerly been the means of bringing thither 
both him and Mr. Foster. 

The next minister seems to have been Rev. Wm. 
Dangerfield,’ who in a short time was succeeded by 
Rev. John Graham. His settlement is thought to 
have averted the danger of the congregation 
lapsing altogether into Arianism. It is significant 
that about the same time there was a secession 
from Conigré church on doctrinal grounds, from 
which originated the society now meeting in 
Emmanuel Baptist chapel, Back Street. Since 
then, too, the Silver Street congregation has been 
stedfastly orthodox. 

The entry respecting Trowbridge in Dr. Evans’s 
List of Members and Chapels, 1717 to 1729, is as 
follows:—‘ Trowbridge— William Dangerfield rem. 
John Graham. No. of hearers 200. County voters 
7. Worth at least £500.” ° 

Mr. Graham is mentioned in a MS. book relating 
to the Shrapnell family’ as “a dissenting minister 
in Trowbridge in 1732,” who “took part in an 
elaborate funeral of Mr. Edwd. Shrapnell, brother 
of Mr. James Shrapnell.” This James Shrapnell, 
as well as Mr. Graham, “ Minister of the gospel, 
Trowbridge,’ appears as trustee under the first 
lease of the chapel. Nothing more is known of 
Mr. Graham ; there is no record of his death or 
removal. But the congregation appears to have 


+See Murch, pp. 163-4. There was no other Paedobaptist dissenting congregation in 
Trowbridge at the time except that meeting in Silver Street. ! 

5 Murch says that a Mr. Dangerfield was minister at Grove Meeting, Bradford, toward 
the end of the 17th century ; and mentions this name among those who officiated at the 
Old Meeting, Warminster. ae Re ; . 

* The list is given in T. S. James’s History of Litigation, dc., respecting Presbyterian 
Chapels and Charities, 1867. At this date the congregation ranked as ‘‘ Independent.” 

7 In the possession of Mrs. Briggs, of Hepworth, near Huddersfield, who communicated 
this and other information to Mr. H. Wise, 21st April, 1894. 
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increased in numbers and respectability. About 
the middle of the 18th century it had become one 
of the most important in the town, several of the 
leading families being connected with it. 

The following particulars are derived from a 
book formerly in the possession of Mr. James 
Bodman, who wrote a History of Trowbridge, and 
was a member of Silver Street congregation, as 
were his ancestors before him.° 


‘“r74a7, A Mr. Gardener was minister of the place: his son 
also preached. 

““y750, A Mr. Benjamin Hewson was minister for a short 
time. 

“i7or1. A Dr. Cotton began his ministry, and left 1754.” 


[The following is a copy of a letter from Dr. 
Doddridge to Mr. James Shrapnell :— 


Northampton, November 29, 1750. 
Dear Sirs, 

I am obliged to you for both your kind letters. 
Though I have long delayed the answer to it, I have not forgot 
the contents. I have often, as occasion offered, pressed Mr. 
Hewson to accept the invitation you have given him; and 
though Mr. Hewson’s friends have much opposed it, and they 
are some of the principal people of my congregation, I hope 
I have prevailed with Mr. Hewson to cometo you. I pray 
God to give you a comfortable settlement, and to unite your 
hearts to himself and to each other. I shall rejoice to hear cf 
the revival of religion among you; and take this opportunity 
of assuring you that, tho’ I wrote to recommend Mr. Laugher, 
I did not mean to do it in any preference to the worthy person 
you have fixed upon; whom I esteem greatly, and whose 
wife is also a person of great humility, prudence, and sweetness. 
of temper. I beg my hearty services to all friends among you,. 
and to good Dr. Stevenson of Bath when you happen to see 
him, as also to Mr. Bates and Mr. Midlecot when you see 
them. My wife, who, thank God, is very well, joins in these 
salutations with, 

Dear Sir, your affectionate and obliged 
humble servant, 
P. DODDRIDGE. 


* The book was bequeathed by Mr. Bodman to his daughter, Mrs. Hanley of Studley; and 
the extracts were copied from it by Rev. D. Salomon. 
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The ensuing letter to the same, copied from the 
Shrapnell MS. above mentioned, also refers to the 
Silver Street meeting :— 


Taunton, 18th July, 1751. 

Dear Sir, 

I was sorry to hear your Mr. Hewson disappointed you. 
But we are shortsighted creatures, and know not what is best. 
Perhaps another may be more suitable, and that person may be 
Dr. Cotton. My service to him. I shall rejoice if Providence 
support him, and enable him to go in and out among you, and 
enable nature by the change of the air to shake off the gout 
which has enfeebled him. [Then follow earnest spiritual appeals 
to holiness, which end with] Blessed souls that are found in 
Christ sanctified, justified, adopted. 

With service to everyone, I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate servant, 
R. PEARSON.] 


“7755. Mr. Williams of Corsham, and a Mr. Farmer, 
preached on trial. 

““There was an Association of ministers here: Mr. Driver 
preached from Psalm 133. 

“(7756, Another meeting of ministers held here. Mr. Millett 
of Westbury preached from 1 Cor. 2 chap. 2 verse. 

‘““July 11,1756. The Rev. Nicholas Cross came to Trowbridge. 


[He was one of the first students in what is now the “ Western 
College.” It was commenced as the “ Western Academy,” by 
the Congregational Fund Board in 1752, to counteract the 
tendency towards Arianism which had extensively affected 
the Western churches. ] 

“July 14, 1757. Mr. Cross was ordained pastor of the 
church.’ 

“March 4, 1781. Mr. Cross resigned the pastorate on 
account of ill-health, after a pastorate of 244 years. He died 
in 1803. 

¥ te 28, 1781. A Mr. Thoroughgood became the 
pastor. 

“ May 28, 1783. Rev. James Stevenson was ordained over 
the church. Twenty ministers were present. Mr. Fay, of 
Warminster, preached on the nature of the Christian church ; 
Mr. Phene, of Bradford, gave the charge to the minister ; and 
Mr. Davis, of Bristol, preached to the church.” 


® Mr. Cross appears to have commenced the Silver Street baptismal register, extending 
from 1757 to 1837, now at Somerset House. The burials register, also in the same public 
custody, dates from 1782. 
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One of the ministers present was Rev. John 
Clark, the first pastor of the Tabernacle, which 
had originated independently of Silver Street 
about 1767. 

Mr. Stevenson died in 1826, and was succeeded 
in July of that year by Rev. David Millard from 
Atworth. In the early days of his ministry he 
was very popular; and the chapel was enlarged 
and improved by the addition of a gallery, and the 
insertion of two windows near the pulpit. But 
after a time dissensions arose, and a generally 
unhappy state of things ensued, whereby the 
church was greatly enfeebled. There are sad 
traditions of angry disputes in church meetings, 
and strong suspicion that records were wilfully 
destroyed.” Mr. Millard died 10th June, 1851, 
aged 65. 

Rev. David Salmon, from Oakhill, followed. At 
the commencement of his ministry, 2nd May, 1852, 
there were only 18 church members, and a con- 
gregation had to be gathered. This was done so 
effectively that, when Mr. Salmon left, the church 
members numbered 82; and the Sunday school, 
which he had commenced, had from 80 to 90 
scholars. Mr. Salmon made an effort for a new 
chapel, as the old building had become dilapidated 
and inconvenient ; but after canvassing the town 
for subscriptions, and seeking aid from the County 
Union, the effort had to be abandoned. However, 
many improvements were made. The house in 
front of the chapel was bought and cleared away, 
to provide a better entrance; the two side floors 
were re-pewed ; the organ was built, and some 
alterations made in the gallery. New trustees of 
the endowments were appointed, involving con- 


1° Details of these unpleasant circumstances, which itis inadvisable to put into print, were 
communicated to the writer by the late Mr, James Rawlings of Trowbridge, and by the late 
Rey. Samuel Martin of the Conigré chapel. 
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siderable expense, whereby the value of the 
endowment was reduced. The lack of a school- 
room, and other difficulties in the way of making 
further progress, induced Mr. Salmon to resign the 
charge on 22nd March, 1862. He accepted an 
invitation to the Tabernacle at Pembroke, where 
he died in 1887, at the age of 60. 

He was succeeded by Rey. John Moss from 
Pucklechurch, whose ministry commenced 11th 
September, 1864. He soon came to the opinion of 
Mr. Salmon, that progress must be very difficult 
unless a new chapel and schoolroom could be pro- 
vided ; and in 1866 he issued a circular appeal for 
this purpose, which was supported by all the 
neighbouring ministers. But legal. difficulties 
intervened. The lady to whom an annual quit- 
rent of 5s. was payable was then willing to enfran- 
chise the building, but was unable to do so because 
another person, who was entitled to a share in the 
reversion, was a minor. Then the freehold ground, 
on which the old house had stood, had never been 
conveyed to the trustees, the vendor was dead, and 
the land had not been long enough in possession 
to confer a statutory title. It was, therefore, 
thought best to defer the effort until these 
difficulties should be removed by lapse of time ; 
and when that period had expired the persons 
concerned refused to enfranchise. 

About 1867, Mr. Moss assisted in building a 
small chapel at Lower Studley, about half-a-mile 
distant from Silver Street, hoping that a way 
would open for the removal of Silver Street con- 
eregation to another part of the town, so that the 
two might be worked in conjunction. In a short 
time good congregations were gathered, with a 
Sunday school of 50 or 60 children, and a day 
school of about the same number. But, although 
the new building was put in trust as a Congrega- 
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tional chapel, and the attendance shewed that it 
met apublic want, assistance that might reason- 
ably have been expected was withheld ; so that 
after a year or two the enterprise collapsed for 
lack of funds, the chapel was sold, and turned 
into cottages. 

Failing health, probably aggravated by dis- 
appointment, led Mr. Moss to resign the pastorate 
in 1870. He retired to Gravesend, where he died 
in 1873, aged 66. 

Immediately on the retirement of Mr. Moss, Rev. 
Thos. Stephens, a student who had completed his 
course at the Bristol Institute, came as a supply, 
and accepted an invitation to the pastorate in the 
same year. The rules of the Institute forbade his 
ordination until he had been a full year in charge ; 
and at the end of that term obstacles were per- 
sistently put in his way by a neighbouring 
minister. These were overcome, and the ordination 
took place in 1874, the charge being given by Dr. 
A. Morton Brown of Cheltenham. The congrega- 
tion and Sunday school maintained their members 
throughout his ministry ; but, finding that his 
efforts to improve the building or obtain a new 
one were constantly being thwarted, he accepted 
an invitation to Highworth in 1876. He had 
scarcely entered on his work there when he died, 
at the age of 30; and is buried in the cemetery at 
Trowbridge. 

Rev. W. H. Evans of Road then carried on the 
work for four years, serving a congregation at 
Road at the same time. During his ministry a 
new roof was put on the chapel, and the interior 
was considerably renovated, the cost being met by 
collections, lectures, etc. Mr. Evans, who was not 
officially recognised as a Congregational minister, 
left for Australia in 1880 ; and was succeeded by 
Rev. A. Balfour, an aged minister who had held 
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Several rural pastorates. After about a year Mr. 
Balfour was compelled by old age and failing 
health to retire. He died in 1892, at Budleigh 
Salterton, aged 82. 

In April, 1881, Rev. John Sharp undertook the 
pastorate, in connection with that of Bearfield, 
Bradford-on-Avon, residing at the latter place. 
This arrangement was unfavourable to the Silver 
Street congregation, the distance—four miles— 
rendering visitation difficult. During his pastorate 
new trustees were appointed for the endowment 
funds by the Charity Commissioners. Mr. Sharp 
resigned in July, 1886, having accepted an invita- 
tion to Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. P. Mansfield, who had retired from 
Horningsham, and was living in Trowbridge, then 
He08 charge of the church; but died in January, 

Shortly afterwards Rev. J. W. Bishop, a student 
from Western College, accepted the pastorate, and 
was ordained in the chapel the same year; but 
left for another sphere of work at Wellingborough 
in the year following, after introducing Rev. O. 
Brand as his successor. Mr. Brand made earnest 
efforts to improve the cause; but, finding the 
obstacles that were placed in his way to be unsur- 
mountable, he left in 1891 to take charge of 
Northgate Street chapel, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Since that time there has been no settled pastor. 
The pulpit has been supplied by lay preachers 
from the town and neighbourhood, and as a con- 
sequence the congregation has declined, the 
membership has diminished, the Sunday school 
has been discontinued, and the oldest representa- 
tive of Nonconformity in Trowbridge is in danger 
of becoming extinct. 

It should be added that in 1904 new trustees 
were appointed, and a scheme ordered by the 
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Charity Commissioners for the future management 
of the charity, both chapel and endowment being 
vested in the same trustees. A further legacy of 
£200 also came to the trustees under the will of 
Miss Noble. 

If the strong had helped the weak to help itself, 
when it was endeavouring to do so in 1860-70, the 
present conditions might have been very different. 
But to those who know the facts in detail there is 
afforded a lively illustration of the truth, that a 
selfish and self-centred policy is destructive of 
its own interests. 


W. SCAMELL. 


Early Nonconformist Bibliography 
Vil 
(Continued from Vol. I1., p. 71.) 


HOMAS HOOKER, formerly of Chelmsford, had endured 
much persecution on account of his Puritanism; and 
migrated to New England as early as 1633. Since then he 
had published several treatises on spiritual topics, which are 

still highly prized. But his first definite contribution to the cause 
of Nonconformity was :— 

The Danger of Desertion, or a Farwell Serinon of Mr.T. H. Somtimes 
Minister of Gods Word at Chainsford in Essex; but now of New 
England. Preached immediately before his departure out of old 
England, etc. 4to., 4+20pp., 1641. In the Bodleian and British 
Museum. 

A Survey of the Summe of Church-Discipline. Wherein, The Way of 
the Churches of New-England is warranted out of the Word, &c. 4to., 
36+296+90+46+6o0pp., 1648. In the British Museum, Bodleian, 
and Congregational Library. 

The Covenant of Grace Opened. Sermons preached at Hartford, 
N.E., in vindication of infant baptism. 4to.,2+85pp., 1649. The 
only copy I have heard of is in a private library in America. 

JoHN Dury deserves to be held in lasting honour for his 
persistent endeavours, continued through nearly forty years, to 
bring about union among the Protestant Churches. His earliest 
work with which we are concerned is :— 

A Memorial concerning Peace Ecclesiasticall among Prolestauts. 
4to., 4+12pp., 1641. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Consultatio Theologica Super Negotio Pacts Ecclesiasticae promovendo, 
etc. 4to.,2+32pp., 1641. In the Bodleian. 

A Summary Discourse concerning the work of Peace Ecclesiasticall ; 
how it may concurre with the aim of a civill confederation amongst 
Protestants, etc. Cambridge, 4to., 1641. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. 

A Petition to the House of Commons ; whereunto are added certaine 
considerations, shewing the necessitie of a correspondence in spirituall 
matters betwixt all Protestant churches. 4to.,8+12pp.,1642. In the 
Bodleian and Congregational Library. 
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A Second Petition, having the same title. 1642. In the Bodleian. 

A copy of Mr. $. D.’s Letter presented in Sweden to . . . the 
Lord Forbes, briefely intimating the necessity of a common fundamental 
Confession, &c. 4to., 1643. In the British Museum. ' 

An Epistolary Discourse wherein these following Questions are briefly 
resolved : (1) Whether or no the State should tolerate the Independent 
Government, etc. 4to., 2+42pp., 1644. In the Bodleian, British 
Museum, and Congregational Library. 

Israel’s Call to March out of Babylon, &c. Sermon before the 
House of Commons. 4to.,6+5opp., 1646. Inthe Bodleian, British 
Museum, Congregational Library, etc. 

Of Presbytery and Independency. 1646. (Mentioned by B. Brook ; 
but I[ find no other account of it.) 

A Model of Church Government ; or the Grounds of the spirituall 
frame and government of the house of God, 4to., 1647. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

A Peace Maker without partiality and hypocrisie : or the Gospel-way 
to make up the present breaches of brotherhood. 4to., 1648. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

A Case of Conscience Resolved : concerning Minislers meddling with 
State matters in their Sermons. 4to., 2+30pp., 1649. In the 
Congregational Library. 

Considerations concerning the present Engagement, whether it may 
lawfully be entered into ; Yea or No. 4to., 1649. In the Bodleian 
and British Museum. Reprint, 1650; third edition, enlarged, 
2+22pp., in the British Museum and Congregational Library. 

Seasonable Discourses for Reformation. 1649. Mentioned by 
Brook. I have no other knowledge of it. 

Fust Reproposals to Humble Proposals ; or an impartial Considera- 
tion of and Answer unto the Huinble Proposals which are printed in the 
name of sundry learned and pious Divines. 4to., 1650. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

Objections against the taking of the Engagement Answered. 4to., 
1650. Two parts; both in the Bodleian, the first in the British 
Museum. 

Two Treatises concerning the Matter of the Engagement. [One 
anonymous against Dury’s Objections answered ; the other Dury’s 
Reply.} 4to., 1650. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Ex apposito extracto harmonico cum addita obtestatione ex monilo, 
intelligetis meae solicitationis studium ad finem vergere, etc. 4to.,n.pl., 
n.d. [1650]. In the British Museum. 


Against Dury’s vindications of the Engagement were published 
anonymously :— 

The Time-serving Proteus and Ambidexter Divine Uncased to the 
world, 4to.,n.pl., 1650. In the Bodléian. 

An Answer to Mr, $. Dury ; or Animadversions upon his Considera- 
tions, etc. 4to., 1650. In the British Museum. 
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Dury replied with the following :— 


Conscience eased: or the Main Scruple which hath hitherto stuck 
most with. conscionable Men against the taking of the Engagement 
removed, etc, 4to.,2+17+16pp.,1651. Inthe Bodleian and British 
Museum. 

The Reformed School: and The Reformed Library Keeper. (The 
latter includes a supplement to the former, and a description, in 
Latin, of the Wolfenbutel Library. Both seem to have been 
printed separately in 1650, but the common title is dated 1651.) 
I2mo., 90+6+4+66pp. In the Congregational Library, etc. 

An Earnest Plea for Gospel Communion in the way of Godliness, &c. 
4to., 18+9o0pp., 1654. Two impressions, with slightly different 
titles ; one in the British Museum, the other in the Congregational 
Library. 

A Demonstration of the necessity of settling some Gospel Government 
amongst the Churches of Christ in this nation, &c. 4to.,1654. In the 
British Museum. 

. Concordiae inter Evangelicos querendae Consilia, etc. 4to., 1654. 
In the British Museum. 

A Summarie Platform of the heads of a Body of Practical Divinity, 
which the ministers of the Protestant churches abroad have sued for, etc. 
4to., 4+8pp., 1654. In the Bodleian. 

A Declaration of Fohn Dury, to make known the Truth of his Way 
and Deportment in all these Times of Trouble. 1660. I only know 
of it from the title as given by B. Brook. 

Irenicorum Tractatuum Prodromus, etc. 16mo., 40+548pp., 
Amsterdam, 1662. Dr. Dexter’s copy, now probably at Yale 
College, has the author’s signed autograph note of presentation to 
Duke Gustavus Adolphus of Mecklenburg. 


SAMUEL Hart iB, the friend of Dury and of Milton, wrote 
mostly on topics with which we are not here concerned. But 
mention must be made of 


A Briefe Relation of that which hath been lately attempted to procure 
ecclesiasticall peace among Protestants. [Chiefly treating of Dury’s 
endeavours.] 4to., 2+54pp., 1641. In the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

A Motion tending to the publick good of this age, and of posteritie ; 
or, the Coppies of Certain Letters.written by $.D.shewing Pid SOE 
what a publicke good is, etc. 4to., 1642. In the British Museum. 

A short Letter . . . . 1ntreating a Friends judgement upon Mr. 
Edwards his booke which he calleth An Antipologie, with a large but 
modest answer thereunto, etc. 4to., 1644. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. 

Considerations tending to the happy Accomplishment of Englands 
Reformation in Church and State. 4to., n.pl. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. . 
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The unchanged constant and single-hearted peace-maker drawn 
forth into the world ; or a vindication of Mr. F. Dury from the 
aspersions cast upon him in a nameless pamphlet called The Time-Serving 
Proleus, etc. 4to., 1650. In the Bodleian and British Museum. — 

A Summarie Account of Mr. F. Dury’s former and later negotiations 
for the procuring of true Gospell peace, etc. 4to.,2+46pp-, 1657. This 
is practically a new edition of the Briefe Relation, 1641, revised and 
brought up to date. In the British Museum and Congregational 
Library. 

[?] The Effect of Master Durys negotiation for the uniting of Protestants 
in a Gospell interest, Gc. Author uncertain. 4to., 1657. In 
the British Museum. 


CaLYBUTE DowninoG, LL.D., had written On the State Ecclesiastical 
of this Kingdom in Relation to the Civil as early as 1632; and had 
also written in reference to continental affairs. But his earliest 
productions with which we are concerned are :— 

A Sermon (on Deut 25: 17) . . . designed lo compose the 
present troubles by discovering the enemies of the peace of the Church 
and State. 4to., 8+4opp., 1641. In the Bodleian and British 
Museum. 

Considerations towards a Peaceable Reformation in matters Ecclesias- 
tical. ato., 8pp., 1641. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and 
Congregational Library. 

A Discursive Conjecture upon the Reasons which produce a Destred 
Event of the present Troubles of Great Britaine, etc. 4to., 2+42pp., 
1641. In the Congregational Library and elsewhere. 

[?] The Clear Antithesis between Presbytery and Prelacy. 4to., 


2+13pp., 1644. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congrega- 
tional Library. 


He also published several sermons. 


H. WALKER is named as the author of The Churches Purity ; orthe 
difference betweene the Churches frame in darke times and her settlement 
in the purest times. 4to., 1641. In the Bodleian. 

A Remarkable Revelation of the wanderings of the Church of 


England, in idolatry, Superstition, and ceremonies, etc. 4to., 8pp., 
1641. Inthe British Museum. 


To the same author may probably, but not certainly, be 
assigned 

The Prelates Pride: or the manifestations that the Bishops lordly 
government from the original institution is not de jure divino. 4to., 
6+22pp., 1641. In the Bodleian and Congregational Library. 


WILLIAM BRIDGE, the Congregational pastor of Yarmouth, 
wrote copiously on topics of practical divinity. A modern edition 
of his collected works, in 5 vols., 8vo. (1845), is easily accessible. 
The only treatise of his claiming notice here is ae 
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Babylons Downfall: A Sermon lately preached at Westminster. 
4to.,6+34pp., 1641. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 


JEREMIAH BURROUGHS was a prolific writer on expository, 
practical, and devotional topics. His earliest work—of which the 
only copies I have heard of are in American libraries—is 

A Glimpse of Sion’s Glory, or the Churches Beautie Specified. 4to.., 
34pp-, 1641. 

Among his later works are 

Irenicum, To the Lovers of Truth and Peace. Hearl-Divisions opened 
in the Causes and Evils of them, with Cautions that we iay not be hurt 
by them, And Endeavours to heal them. 4to., 8+304pp., 1646. In 
the Congregational Library and elsewhere. Second edition, 1653. 

Gospel Worship ; or the Right Manner of Sanctifying the Name of 
God in General. 4to., 1653. In the Congregational Library, etc. 
Not uncommon. 


CHARLES CHAUNCEY. The Retractation of Mr. C.C., formerly Min. 
of Ware in Harfordshire. Wherein is proved the unlawfulnesse and 
danger of Rayling in Altars or Communion Tables, Written with his 
own hand before his going to New England in the yeer 1637. (This is 
a retraction of a submission made two years earlier before the 
High Commission.) 4to., 8+qopp., 1641. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum, 

The Doctrine of the Sacrament, with the right use thereof catichistically 
handled by way of question. and answer. 8vo., 1642. In the 
Bodleian. 

God’s Mercy, shewed to his People in giving them a faithful Ministry, 
and Schooles of Learning for the continual supplyes thereof.  8vo., 
4+58pp. Cambridge, Mass., 1655. No known copy in England. 

The Plain Doctrine of the Fustification of a Sinner, 4to., 1659. In 
the Congregational Library, etc. 

Anti-Synodalia Scripta Americana ; or a Proposal of the Fudgment 
of the Dissenting Messenger of the Churches of N.E., etc. 4to., 38pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.,. 1662. In the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


Louis pu Mouvutin, a French Protestant settled in England, 
wrote :— 

Irenaei Philadelphi Epistola ad Renatum Veridaeum, in qua aperitur 
Mysterium iniquitatis novissime in Anglia rédivivum, etc. (Against 
the Divine Right of Episcopacy.) 4to. ; three several editions, all 
1641. ‘Two are in the Bodleian, the other in the British Museum. 

Apologia pro Epistola quae nuper prodiit sub nomine Irenaet Phila- 
delphi, etc. 4to., 1641, in the British Museum. Another edition, 
1646, in the Bodleian. 

Vox Populi ; expressed in thirtyfive Motions to this present Parliament, 
for reforming the present corrupt state of the Church. 4to., 2+12pp., 
1641. In the Bodleian and Congregational Library, 
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.Consilium de reformanda Ecclesia Anglicana, suggestum amplisstmo 
coetu, authoritate cocessus regis et regnt ordinum, indicto, ad con- 
sultandum de rebus gravissimis in religione. Published with the 
signature Christianus Alethocritus; 4to., 1642. In the British 
Museum. A reprint, 1643, in the Bodleian. ; 

The Power of the Christian Magistrate in Sacred Things. 8vo., 1650. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Of the Right of Churches, and the Magistrates Power over them, etc. 
16mo., 1658. In the Bodleian. 

Proposals, and Reasons Whereon Some of them are grounded : 
Humbly presented to the Parliament . . . with a short account of 
the compatibility of the Congregational Way with the Magistrates 
ordering all matters of Religionin a National publick way. 4to., 20pp., 
1659. Inthe British Museum. 


H. ParkER, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, published :— 

The Question concerning the Divine Right of Episcopacte truly stated. 
4to.,4+12pp., 1641. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Con- 
gregational Library. [Title given incorrectly in. vol. 1, p. 416, 1. 7.] 

The True Grounds of Ecclestastical Regiment set forth in a brief 
Dissertation, &c. 4to.,1641. In the Bodleian. 

The Altar Dispute, or a Discourse concerning the severall innovations 
of the Altar. 4to.. 4+12pp., 1641. In the Bodleian, and Con- 
gregational Library. 

Fus Populi: or a Discourse wherein clear Satisfaction is given, as 
well of the Rights of Subjects as of the Rights of Princes. Published 
anonymously. 4to.,4+68pp., 1644. 

Several Poysonous and Sedicious Papers of Mr. David Fenkins 
Answered, 4to., 2+22pp., 1647. 

The Cordiall of Mr. David Fenkins, or his reply to H. P. Barrester 


of Lincolnes Inn Answered. 4to.,2+30pp.,1647. The last three are 
in the Congregational Library. 


NicHoLas Darron, of Kilsby, Northants, is the author of 

The true and Absolute Bishop; with the Converts Return to him. 
OnilsPeterit 2550 16at, 

Ecclesia Anglicana; or a clear and Protestant Mantfesto, as an 
evangelical key sent to the Governor of Oxford, for the opening of the 
Church Doors there, that are shut up without prayers or preaching. 
1649. Both these are in the Bodleian. 


WILLIAM HooKE, who was for many years pastor of a church in 
New England, but afterwards returned to his native land, published 

New Englands Teares for Old Englands Feares, Preached in a 
Sermon Fuly 23, 1640, at Taunton in New England. 4to., 4+24pp., 
1641. In the British Museum. 

New Englands Sence of Old England and Irelands Sorrowes. A 
Fast sermon. 4to., 1645. In the Bodleian. Both these discoutses 
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were reprinted in Emery’s Ministry of Taunton. Boston, Mass., 
1853. 

Lewes Hewes or HvuGukEs is responsible for Certain Greeuances 
well worthy the serious consideration of the Right Hon. and High Court 
of Parliament. Set forth by way of a Dialogue, Sc. 4to., 2+4opp., 
1640. In the British Museum, A second edition, with the title 
Certaine Grievances, or the errours of the Service Booke plainly laid 
open, 4to.,2+42pp., 1641, is in the Bodleian, and Congregational 
Library. This pamphlet contains a curious story of witchcraft, 
told, apparently, in good faith. Hewes put out another pamphlet 
with the same title, not in dialogue form, 4to., 2+18pp., 1640. In 
the British Museum and Bodleian. [ For an anonymous Confutation 
of Hewes see vol. I., p. 419.] 


Other Puritan or nonconforming writers, only known by single 
publications, are :— 


S. Lovepay, a Baptist. An Answer to The Lamentation of Cheap- 
side Crosse, together with the reasons why so many doe desire the down- 
fall of it, and all such Popish Reliques.  4to., 1641. In the British 
Museum. 


G. SALTEREN. A Treatise against Images and Pictures in Churches, 
and in answer to those who object that the times are changed. 4to., 
2+34pp., 1641. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 


R. More. A true Relation of the Murders committed . . . by 
Enoch Ap Evan . . . wherein is examined and refuted a certaine 
booke written upon the same subject by P. Studley, &c. 8vo., 1641. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. (Ap Evan, of Clun, Salop, 
bad murdered his mother and brother as far back as 1634; and 

-Studley had written The Looking-glasse of Schisme, representing that 

act as a sample of Nonconformist morality. There were two 
editions of this libel, 1634 in the Bodleian, 1635 in the British 
Museum.) 


We are not here concerned with works of the acknowledged 
champions of prelacy, but a few moderate and conciliatory authors 
of that school demand mention, foremost of whom is the learned 
James Ussuer, Archbishop of Armagh. His voluminous historical, 
antiquarian, and theological works are beyond our purview. We 
must notice, however, < 

The Fudgment of Dr. Rainolds touching the originall of Episopacie, 
more largely confirmed out of antiquity. 4to., 2+ t6pp., 1641. In 
the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

Direction concerning the lyturgy and Episcopall government. 4to., 
1642. In the Bodleian and British Museum. leprinted in 1659 
and 1660. ‘2 

Confessions and Proofes of Protestant Divines of Reformed Churches, 
that Episcopacy is, in respect of the office, according to the Word of God, 


F 
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and in respect to the use, the best, etc, 4to., 1644. In the Bodleian 
and Williams’s Library. 

The reduction of Episcopacie unto the form of Synodical government 
received in the antient church; proposed as an expedient for the 
compremising of the now differences, and the preventing of those troubles 
which may arise about the matter of Church-governinent. 4to., 1656. 
In the British Museum, &c. 

This appears to have been an unauthorised and defective edition. 
Another was issued the same year, edited by N. Bernard, with the 
title The Reduction of Episcopacy unto the form of Synodical Govern- 
ment received in the Ancient Church : proposed in the year 1641 as an 
expedient for the Prevention of those Troubles which afterwards did 
arise about the matter of Church Government. 4to., 6+8pp. In the 
Bodleian and Congregational Library. Reprinted in Ussher’s 
collected works, vol. xii.. pp. 527 flg., 1847. The original MS. is 
among the Lauderdale papers in the British Museum. 


E. Upatt was the author of two remarkable pamphlets, both of 
which are in the Bodleian and Congregational Library. 

To Prepon Eucharistichon : Communion comelinesse ; wherein is 
discovered the Conveniency of the peoples drawing neere to the Table in 
ithe sight thereof, when they receive the Lords Supper, etc.  4to., 
8+24pp., 1641. A plea against placing the Lord’s table “ altar- 
wise.” 

Noli me tangere ; or a thing to bee Thought on ; or Vox carnis sacrae 
clamantis ab altart ad aquilam sacrilegem, ““noli me tangere ne te 
perdam.”  4to., 4+42pp., 1642. Against alienation of Church 
property. A curious engraved title represents an eagle setting her 
nest on fire with a piece of flesh snatched from a flaming altar. 


T. Warmestry, D.D., published A Convocation Speech against 
Images, Altars, Crosses, the New Canons, and the Oath. 4to., 12pp., 
1641. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational 
Library. 

The Vindication of the Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ, shewing 
ithe Grounds upon which the observation of that and other festivals ts 
juslified in the Church,  4to., 28pp., 1648. In the Bodleian and 
Congregational Library. In reply to an 8pp. tract by one Jos. 
Heming against the keeping of Christmas. 


The following anonymous pamphlets, all printed 1641, and 
omitted by oversight in a former article, are worth notice. All 
except the last two are in the Congregational Library. 

A Discourse proving Episcopacy to be Apostolical, and therefore 
Divine. By Pelont Almoni. 4to., 16pp. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. 

A Copy of the Proceedings of some Worthy . . . Divines, elc. 
4to., 8pp. 
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Apologetical Animadversions of Certain Abuses that may be Reformed 
in Ecclesiastical Persons, &c. 4to., 2+4pp. ; 

A Discoverie of 29 Sects here in London, all of which, except the first, 
are most Devilish and damnable. &c. 4to., 8pp. : 

A nest of Serpents discovered, or, A knot of old Heretiques revived, &c. 
4to., 8pp. 

The Vindication of the Separate Brethren of the Spirit, &c.  8pp. 

New Preachers new. Greene the Felt-maker, Spencer the Horse-rubber, 
Quartermire the Brewers clarke, with some few others, &c. 4to., 8pp. 
In the British Museum. 

Taylors Physicke has purged the Diuel, etc. by Voluntas Ambulatoria. 
4to., 12pp. In the Bodleian and British Museum. (This seems to 
be a retort on John Taylor, called “the water poet,” for half-a- 
dozen satires on Puritans and Brownists, some of which are very 
coarse. ) 


We next proceed to the anonymous pamphlets of 1642, beginning 
with those of Puritan and Nonconformist authors. 


The Bishops downfall or the Prelats Snare. A poeme, briefely dis- 
covering them to have been the sole authors of all our miseries both in 
Church and State, etc. By E.E. 4to. Inthe British Museum. 

The Round-head uncovered, being a moderate triall of his spirtt, with 
a distinction betwixt the Roundheads and such as Papists call Puritans. 
4to. Copies in the Bodleian and British Museum. 

The Character of a Puritan; and his Gallimaufrey of the Antt- 
christian Clergie: prepared with D. Bridges Sawce, &c.  4to., 28pp. 
Substantially a reprint of Marprelate’s Hay any work for Cooper. In 
the British Museum. Another reprint the following year. 

Reasons humbly offered in justification of the action of letting a room 
in London-house unto certain peacable Christians called Anabaplists. 
4to. In the Bodleian. 

A Brief account of ancient Church government, etc. gto. Inthe 
Bodleian. 

A form of Ecclesiastical Government: Fitted to the present state of 
the Church of England as now it standeth, &c. 4to., 8+59pp. In 
the British Museum. 

The Broken Title of Episcopal Inheritance, etc. 4to. Jn the 
Bodleian. 

The Last Will and Testament of Superstition ; Eldest Daughter to 
Antichrist, the Eldest Sonne to Lucifer, the Prince of this World, of the 
Family of Popery, in the Kingdome of Idolatry. 8pp. In the Con- 
gregational Library. 

Apprentices advice to the XII Bishops lately accused of High Treason. 
Printed in the new yeare of the Bishops’ feare. Inverse. 4to. Inthe 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

Unparallel’d Reasons for Abolishing Episcopacy, etc. By N. F. 
4to., 8pp. In the Bodleian. 
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The True form of Church government, first instituted by Christ, now 
used and practised in all the Reformed Churches of Germanie, France, 
and Scolland, etc. 4to,,12+67pp. In the Congregational Library. 

The Orders for Ecclesiastical Discipline . . . practised . . . by 
the auncient Ministers &c of the Isles of Garnsey, Gersey, Sark, & 
Alderny. 4to. In the Congregational Library. 

Queene Elizabeths Bishops: or a Briefe Declaration of the Wicked- 
nesse of the generality of those Bishops of England that lived in the 
purest times of King Edward the sixth, and Queen Elizabeth, and some 
things concerning ours. 4to.. 2+13pp. In the Congregational 
Library. 


The following are reformatory and conciliatory :— 

A Remoustrance against the Non-Residents of great Brittaine: or 
Non-Residency Condemned by Scripture, etc. 4to.,16+47pp. In the 
Congregational Library. 

The Method of a Synod ; or a ralionall and sure way to compose and 
setlle the differences and controversies in religion. By G.T.  4to., 
2+iopp. In the Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

The Divisions of the Church of England, crept in at xv several doores 
by divers, elc. 4to.,8pp. Inthe British Museum and Congregational 
Library. 


We conclude with a selection of prelatic and anti-Puritan 
publications :— 

A Puritane set forth in his lively Colours, or K. Fames his description 
of a Puritan, elc. qto., 8pp. Extracted from the Basilikon Doron. 
In the British Museum. 

The Crosses case in Cheapside; elc. Printed in the Climactericall 
Yeare of Crosses and Crossemen. 4to., 8+72pp. In the British 
Museum. 

A Warning for England, especially for London, in the famous history 
of the frantic Anabaptists. In the Bodleian. Reprinted in the 
Harleian Miscellany. 

Petitions against Bishops, etc, falsely going under the name of a whole 
County or Town, etc, proved to be -both contrary to our late taken 
Protestation, as also utterly unlawfull by many other cleere and euident 
Reasons. By J.W. 4to.,2+18pp. In the Bodleian. 

Religious Lotterte, the churches amazement ; wherein is declared how 
many sorts of religions there is crept into the very bowels of this kingdome, 
&c, 4to. In the Bodleian. 

Tom Nash, his Ghost: To the three scurvy Fellowes of the upstart 
Family of the Snufflers, Rufflers, and Shufflers, etc. 4to., 8pp. Inthe 
Bodleian and British Museum. Reprinted in Old Book Collector’s 
Miscellany. 

A Satyre against Separalists, or the conviction of Chamber Preachers 
and other Chismatikes contrary to the Discipline of this our Protestant 
Profession. By A.C. [Conjecturally ascribed to Abr. Cowley.] 
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Sey 8pp. Inthe British Museum. Reprinted in 1643, 1675, and 
1681-2. 

New Orders New, Agreed upon by a Parliament of Roundheads. 
S8pp. A coarse satire on the Puritans. In the Congregational 
Library. 

The Anatomie of the Separatists, alias Brownists, the factious brethren 
in these times, &c. 4to. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

A Collection of sundry pelitions presented to the King and Parliament, 
in behalfe of Episcopacie, liturgie and supportation of Church revenues, 
and suppression of schismatickes. qto. Inthe Bodleian. Reprinted 
1660, and 168r in folio. 

Directions propounded and humbly presented to Parliament, con- 
cerning the Booke of Common Prayer, and Episcopall governments. 
4to. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Englana’s Oaths. Taken by all men of Quality in the Church and 
Commonwealth of England. The Oath of Supremacie ; the Oath of 
Allegiance ; and the Late Protestation. Pub. by G. F. for satisfaction 
of his parishioners. 4to., 2+6pp. 

The Doctrine of the Church of England, eslablished by Parliament 
against Disobedience and wilful Rebellion. Published by G. F. for 
satisfaction to his Parishioners of Watton &c. 4to., 44+45pp. This 
is merely the old homily on the same subject. Both these tracts 
had probably the same editor. They are in the Bodleian, British 
Museum, and Congregational Library. 

Certaine Frivolous Obiections against the Governement of the Church 
of England Answeared &c. 4to., 8pp. Extracts from Bp. Jewel. In 
the Congregational Library. 

The Dangers of New Discipline to the Slate and Church Discovered. 
4to.,2+32pp. In the Congregational Library and Bodleian. 

A Short History of the Anabaftists of High and Low Germany, &c. 
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Congregational Historical Society 
Annual Meeting 


The usual Autumnal Meeting was held on Wednesday, 11th 
October, 1905, in one of the rooms of Trinity Congregational 
church, Leeds, Rev. J. Brown, D.D., in the chair. 

Rev. BRYAN DALE, M.A., of Bradford, read a paper on 
the “History of Early Congregationalism in Leeds.” Hearty 
thanks were voted to Mr. Dale for his paper, and he was requested 
to place it in the hands of the secretary for publication. 

Rev. F. IVES CATER of Oundle then read an interesting paper 
on ‘‘ Robert Browne at Achurch,” illustrated with photographs of 
Browne’s cottage, and of some pages of the Achurch register. It 
was shewn that Browne had not received prelatic ordination 
until after his appointment to Achurch; that during his entire 
incumbency he had a licensed curate ; that local tradition, sup- 
ported by several facts, is to the effect that his conformity was 
little more than nominal ; and that the man whom, in his old age 
he was supposed to have assaulted was one with whom he had 
long held strained relations. Some doubt was expressed as to his 
supposed insanity. 

A discussion followed, in which mention was made of recent: 
discoveries by Mr. Burrage (see ‘‘ Notes and Queries”). Thanks 
were warmly accorded to Mr. Cater for the new facts he had 
brought to light, which appeared altogether favourable to Browne's 
character ; and he was requested to place his paper in the hands 
of the secretary for publication. In complying with this 
request Mr. Cater intimated that he was hoping to clear up one or 
two still doubtful points by further examination of contemporary 
records. 
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New Facts relating to Robert Browne 


which, with considerable diffidence, I have 

the honour of bringing to your notice, can be 
arranged most naturally if I attempt to sketch in 
merest outline the life of Robert Browne from the 
time of his submission to the Established Church 
to aE year of his arrest and last commitment to 
gaol. 

I would remind you that the following is the 
account generally given of the order of events in 
Browne’s life, from his return from Scotland in 
1584 to his election to the mastership of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, in November, 1586: That, 
on his return in 1584, he was arrested by 
the Bishop of London, possibly imprisoned, 
cited before the Archbishop of Canterbury, but, 
through the interposition of the Lord Treasurer, 
was released and sent to the care of his aged 
father at Tolethorpe: That, after a few months, 
Robert is allowed to reside in Stamford, thence 
in the spring of 1586 he goes to Northamp- 
ton, preaches there, is cited by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, refuses to appear and therefore is 
excommunicated. Thereupon, Browne submits, 
and, having signed a guarantee of good behaviour, 
is elected master of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Now, there are several material points in which 
this account needs to be corrected. It is usually 
stated that the date of Browne’s submission is 
uncertain. If, however, we can rely upon the 
unambiguous testimony of Stephen Bredwell (and 
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I know no reason to suspect that excellent con- 
temporary witness) the date of Browne’s sub- 
mission can be fixed even to the day. For the 
double and independent testimonies of Fuller and 
Bredwell lead us to the conclusion that the result 
of Browne’s interview with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in October, 1585, was the submission 
of Browne, there and then, to the Hstablished 
Church, by written promise at least. Burleigh, 
the Lord Treasurer, in his letter to Browne's. 
father dated “this eighth of October, 1585,” gives. 
the following account of the incident (fuller, 
Church History, vol. 5, p. 65) :—“ I thought good, 
considering he was your son, and of my blood, to 
send unto my lord of Canterbury, in his behalf, 
that he might find what reasonable favour he 
could shew him, before whom I perceive he hath 
answered in some good sort; . . . . He hath 
besides yielded unto his lordship such further 
contentment, as he is contented (the rather at my 
motion) to discharge him ... .” What this 
“further contentment” was 8. Bredwell tells us in 
his Rasing of the Foundations of Brownism (London, 
1588.) It was a formal written submission or sub- 
scription; a document bearing Browne’s own 
signature, and consisting of answers to several 
“interrogatories” (possibly four in number) in 
addition to the general subscription. Bredwell 
evidently had access to the original document, for 
not only does he quote parts of Browne’s own 
version given in a “writing” against Bredwell 
(the Answere to Bredwell’s Admonition), but he 
also quotes parts in what appear to be the very 
words of the manuscript. 

What were the contents of that document ? 
It contained among other matters these words (and 
I quote Bredwell’s extracts) :—“ ‘Ido humbly sub- 
mit myself to be at my Lord of Cant. commandmét, 
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whose authority under her Ma. I wil never 
resist nor deprave, by the grace of God ete.’” (p. 127). 
The third “interrogatorie” was “‘ Do you acknow- 
ledge the Church of England to be the church of 
Christ, or the church of God? and wil you 
promise to cOmunicate with the same in praiers, 
sacramets & hearing of the word? & wil you 
frequent our Churches according to law or no?’ to 
this he subscribed affirmatively ” (p. 134). “ His 
4. interrogatorie was this ‘ Will you promise also 
quietly to behave your selfe, & to kcepe the peace 
of this churche and that you will not preach nor 
exercise the ministerie, unlesse you be lawfully 
called thereunto?’ To this also hee answered 
affirmatively, & that he would perfourme the same 
accordingly ” (p. 137). Lastly, Bredwell tells us 
(p. 140) “‘ Besides the subscribing to these interro- 
gatories, hee furthermore wrote his submission ; a 
point or 2. whereof I will likewise set in the vewe 
of the Reader. ‘Firstly’ (saith he) ‘I refuse not 
to communicate in the Sacraments. For I have 
one childe that is alreadie baptized, according to 
the order and lawe, and by this time in mine 
absence, if God have given my wife a safe deliver- 
ance, and the childe doe live, I suppose it is also 
baptized in like maner. Further, my servants 
being three, doe orderly come to their owne Parish 
Church, according to the lawe, and communicate 
also according to the Lawe.’ Hereupon hee addeth 
‘To all these poyntes that they are true, I do sub- 
scribe with mine hand and name, this 7. of October, 
Anno Dom. 1585.’”’ 

I. would haye you notice how well this date 
agrees with that of Burleigh’s letter, viz., October 
8th, 1585. Burleigh sends Browne home to his 
father upon the day after his submission. Thus 
we have two unimpeachable and independent con- 
temporary witnesses testifying that the date of 
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Browne’s submission was October 7th, 1585. Strange 
to relate, Dexter and all subsequent historians have 
confused this submission in October, 1585, with an 
incident in the following year, viz., Browne's 
signing his agreement to certain conditions upon 
his election to the mastership of St. Olave’s in 
November, 1586. If Waddington’s extracts from 
the minute book of the school are accurate, the 
two documents are totally different and separate. 
The following is the extract given by Waddington 
(Historical Papers, 1st series, pp. 46, 47) :— 

“Item. The 21st day of November A.D. 
1586, was chosen to be schoolmaster Robert. 
Browne, upon his good behaviour & observing 
these articles hereunder written— 

“First. That you shall not intermeddle 
with the minister or disturb the quiet of the 
parishioners by keeping any conventicles or 
conference with any suspected or disorderly 
persons. 

“Secondly, That you shall bring your 
children to sermons & lectures in the church 
& there accompany them for their better 
government. 

“Thirdly. If any error shall be found in 
you & you are convinced thereof, that you shall, 
upon admonition thereof, revoke it & conform 
yourself to the doctrine of the Church of 
England. 

“Fourthly. You shall read in your school 
no other catechism then is authorized by 
public authority. 

“Fifthly. That you shall, at convenient. 
times, communicate in this parish, according 
to the laws. 

“Sixthly. Not being contented to answer & 
keep these articles, no longer to keep the 
schoolmastership, but to avoid it. . 
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‘Subscribed by me Robert Browne, according 
to my answers, before all the governors & the 
distinctions & exceptions named.” 


The “submission” in October, 1585, defined 
Browne’s general outward attitude towards the 
State Church, and lays down the conditions upon 
which he obtained release from imprisonment. The 
“subscription” in November, 1586, defines his 
attitude towards the parish of Southwark and lays 
down the conditions of his tenure of the office of 
schoolmaster of St. Olave’s. It is regrettable that 
these two distinct documents have been confused. 

After his submission on the 7th of October, 1585, 
Browne retired to the scene of his boyhood, his 
father’s home, Tolethorpe Hall, carrying with him 
Burleigh’s letter. His father’s expectations as to 
his full conformity were disappointed, and it was 
soon apparent that the reconciliation to the 
ecclesiastical authorities was not as complete as it 
could be. The father wrote to Burleigh to ask 
permission for his son to reside elsewhere than at 
Tolethorpe, a permission which Burleigh granted 
on February 17th, 1585/6. It is difficult to say 
whether Robert availed himself of that freedom. 
Probably he did not; for very shortly afterwards 
we find him getting into trouble again with the 
authorities, this time at Little Casterton, the 
parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated. The 
fortunate discovery of an entry in the Peterborough 
diocesan records brings to light a hitherto un- 
known incident in Browne’s life. The church- 
wardens of Little Casterton appear to have pre- 
sented Robert Browne and his wife as recusants 
to Richard Howland, Bishop of Peterborough, who 
started a suit against them in his Chancellor's 
Court. The case was brought before Mr. Richard 
Fletcher, S.T.P., surrogate of Henry Hickman, 
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vicar-general of the bishop, and was heard “in 
the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary within the 
Cathedral Church of Peterborough.’ There were 
three hearings, on April 19th, May 5th, and June 
25th, 1586, respectively. The charge brought 
against him was “that he will not come to the 
Churche,” and the same charge was brought against 
his wife. At the second hearing the case was in 
statu quo. On coming up for the third hearing it 
was stated that the case had been transferred to 
the bishop’s cognizance, and that a personal inter- 
view had taken place. It is doubtful whether a 
record of this interview remains, nor is it easy to 
say what was the issue of it. Probably Browne 
was persuaded again to promise outward con- 
formity. In any case I venture to suggest that 
this citation, trial, and personal interview are the 
plain historical events out of which grew the im- 
probable and unauthenticated story of Browne’s 
excommunication. 

Nothing further is known of Browne until his 
appearance at St. Olave’s, Southwark, as school- 
master. I will not deal in this paper with the 
period of his life spent at Southwark beyond re- 
marking that in Bredwell’s book there is abundant 
and conclusive evidence that Browne’s conformity 
was hardly even of the letter, and certainly not of 
the spirit. 

At what date Browne resigned his mastership I 
cannot say. It must have been early in the year 
1591, for in the Institution Book among the 
Peterborough diocesan records occurs an entry of 
which the following is a translation :— On the 
thirtieth day of June, Anno Domini 1591, Robert 
Browne, clerk, was admitted and instituted to the 
rectory of the ecclesiastical parish of Little Caster- 
ton in the county of Rutland and diocese of Peter- 
borough,” etc.. ‘The patron of Little Casterton was 
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Francis Browne, Robert’s eldest brother, and 
the occupant of Tolethorpe Hall at that time. 
The entry is incomplete, for there is no signature, 
an unusual omission. In the bishop’s visitation of 
that year Mr. Robert Browne appears as rector ; 
but in November of the same year Philip Browne, 
Robert’s elder brother, was instituted, and the 
records give one the impression that Robert in the 
meantime had been deprived. However, on the 
second of September, 1591, Robert was admitted 
and instituted rector of the parish of Achurch-cum- 
Thorpe Waterville, in Northamptonshire. The 
entry indicates that the living, by lapse of time, 
had reverted to the patronage of the Crown. Thus 
again is Browne indebted to the kind offices of his 
kinsman and protector, Lord Treasurer Burleigh. 
Browne signs this entry with his own hand, but in 
both the entry and his signature his name is spelt 
“* Broowne.” 
The next record I have to call your attention to 
is one of great interest and importance. Itis none 
other than that of Browne’s ordination, and runs 
as follows :—‘“ On the last day of September, 1591, 
Robert Browne, Bachelor in Arts of Corpus Christi 
Cambridge was admitted to the holy orders of 
deacon and priest.” This valuable entry enables 
us to make two positive statements answering at 
once two questions which have hitherto baffled 
all students of Browne’s life. First, Browne was 
not ordained by the Bishop of Ely while at Cam- 
bridge (circa 1578); for, had he been, that ordination 
would have been valid in 1o91. (“The bishops 
seales,” of which he speaks in ‘his account of his 
Cambridge life, A true and short Deciaration, etc., 
was probably only a licence to preach.). Secondly, 
Browne was never excommunicated ; for, had that 
extreme course been: taken by. Bishop’ Howland 
against him, he would.-have. been “reconciled ” to 
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the Church and not ordained de novo. The date of 
Browne’s ordination seems late, but in mediaeval 
times a presentee was allowed a year within which 
he must take holy orders. 

Robert Browne was rector of Achurch-cum- 
Thorpe Waterville for the long period of forty-two: 
years, and most of those years are shrouded in 
darkness. What glimpses of the man we do get 
increase our interest in and deepen our sympathy 
with him. The parish register, so faithfully kept 
by him, contains many comments upon the persons. 
whose names occur there ; and these comments, so: 
far from being “always uncalled for and some- 
times severe,” as Dexter states, appear to me to be 
generally useful and always kindly and indicative 
of a genuine interest in his parishioners. Since I 
hope to be permitted to publish my transcript of 
these entries in a future issue of the 7ransactions, 
I will not deal further with them here. 

Browne appears to have employed preachers. 
or curates during the whole of his incumbency. 
The first we meet with is a Mr. Wells, who even 
married a couple in 1603,—the only instance we 
have of Browne leaving that duty to his curate, 
except for the period of his absence (1616-26). 
From the Peterborough diocesan records we learn 
that on January 11th, 1611, “ Robert Thirlby (?) 
A.M. of Achurche” was licensed to teach. On 
December 18th, 1614, Jacobus Southwell, A.M., was. 
licensed to serve the cure of Achurch so far as 
pertains to the office of priest. On September 
24th, 1615, Robert Henson, clerk, A.B., was licensed. 
to serve the cure of Achurch in the office of deacon. 
On April 15th, 1622, John Barker, clerk, A.M., re- 
ceived two licences: (1) To serve the cure of 
Achurch, and (2) to preach. Arthur Smith was 
curate, we know, from June, 1616, till April, 1621, 
but I have not yet found the record of his licence. 
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Whether Browne himself preached from the pulpit 
of Achurch or not we cannot positively say. Pro- 
bably he did not. He appears to have discharged 
no parochial duties whatever from June, 1616, to 
June, 1626, that period when the parish register 
was filled up by other hands than Browne's. And 
here we reach the most tantalizing problem of 
Browne's life. Where was he from 1616 to 1626, 
and what doing? Dexter suggests that Browne, 
for a long time tottering in intellect, here tumbles 
entirely into the pit of insanity,and was sequestered 
for a while. I do not propose to argue the point 
now (my object being only to state new facts re- 
lating to Robert Browne), but I will venture to say 
that I cannot find sufficient proof anywhere to 
justify Dexter’s theory of madness. The evidence 
he alleges has, in my opinion, been misinterpreted, 
and there are several scraps of evidence destructive 
of his theory. My own theory is that from 1616 to 
1626 Robert Browne gave up even those few 
official duties he had hitherto discharged as rector, 
that he might give exclusive ministerial oversight 
to a Brownist congregation he had formed at 
Thorpe Waterville, in his own parish. This much 
we do know, that Browne lived for a period of his 
life in a thatched house at Thorpe Waterville, still 
in existence, and called by the villagers even to 
this day “The Old Chapel,” or “The Chapel 
House.” This house, which, until a few years ago, 
bore the date 1618 on its chimney, contained, at its 
west end, a large room or hall, measuring about 
24 feet by 15, and well suited to be the meeting- 
place of a small nonconforming congregation. 
This hall was entered by a round-headed door on 
the west side (quite a separate door from that to 
the house proper) and contained at least one narrow 
window, somewhat ecclesiastical in appearance, 
now bricked up. The house is at present occupied 
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by a Mrs. Smith Morris. Her late husband was 
born in it, and could remember several structural 
alterations to have been made ; all, in fact, that I 
shall mention. The hall was altered by the father 
of the late Mr. Smith Morris, who divided it into 
two portions by a brick wall, throwing one portion 
into the dwelling part of the house, and at present 
it is used as a kitchen. Possibly the present 
kitchen window occupies the place of an earlier 
narrow window similar to the one above mentioned. 
The remaining portion of the hall is used as a 
barn, a new doorway having been made and the 
old round-headed one boarded up. The central 
portion of the house contained the dwelling 
rooms of the family. The east end of the 
house contained what was formerly Browne's 
granary, but the door has been bricked up and the 
room is now converted into a bedroom. Near to 
the house on the east side there still stands a large 
barn, called by all the villagersevennow ‘“TheTithe 
Barn.” Between that and the granary stood 
Browne’s stables, but these were pulled down some 
25 years ago. I have made many careful enquiries 
among the older inhabitants of the village, and 
they all give much the same story, viz., that a 
parson of Achurch was turned out, built this 
chapel house, held services there, and ended his 
days in gaol. The father of the late Mr. Smith 
Morris first lived in the house about 1802, and he 
used to tell the same story. I have not been able 
to trace the tradition farther back, but it is quite 
possible that Mr. Smith Morris, senior, knew some 
of the lineal descendants of Browne, for we know 
that there were some living in the parish in the 
last decade of the 18th century, and there may be 
some even now. The tradition is firmly held by 
all the villagers. The evidence in supportis only 
circumstantial, yet it. is strong. We have the 
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disappearance of Browne’s handwriting from the 
Achurch register, the date on the chimney of this 
old house, the ecclesiastical style of the hall, the 
presence of the tithe barn and granary, the state- 
ment of Bridge that Browne lived in this very’ 
house (Bridge’s Northamptonshire, although not: 
published till 1791, was written much earlier in the 
century), Fuller’s testimony, and, lastly, the con- 
tinuity of the tradition. 

Some reference may be expected to the “ schism” 
entries in the Achurch register and their relation 
to this theory. There are nine such entries con- 
taining the words ‘in schism,” as, for example, 
‘“Joane Greene the daughter of Sylvester Greene: 
baptized in schism at Lilford.” I propose to dis- 
cuss these entries when I publish the register; I 
fear they donotthrow any clear lighton our problem, 
for the first three of these entries occur in 1616 
and are not in Browne's hand. Were that fact.to 
stand alone it would be a strong argument in 
favour of the above theory, but in 1629, 1630, and 
1631, occur six more “in schism” entries, and these 
are in Browne’s hand. At present I am not pre- 
pared with an explanation of this curious feature 
of the register. 

But one of these “schism” entries helps us to 
see the closing incident in Browne’s lite at Achurch 
in a clearer light. I refer to the entry :—‘‘ Nov- 
ember 7.1630. A child of my ungracious Godsonne 
Robert Greene, baptized elsewhere in schism.” 
From the use of “ ungracious” in this entry, and: 
from certain other entries, it seems that Browne 
had quarrelled with the Greenes. Fuller tells us 
that this godson of Browne’s was the constable of 
the parish, who “somewhat roughly & rudely. 
required payment of a rate.” Doubtless this un- 
courteous conduct towards poor old Browne sprang 
out of the long standing quarrel, and the strained 
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relations account for the fact that Browne 
“happened in passion to strike him.” I take it to 
have been an accident—the old man’s sudden 
resentment of the repeated insults of a young man 
towards whom he had stood in a relation almost, 
parental. And this is the last glimpse we have of 
this remarkable man. 

The new facts I have had the honour of bringing 
before you will necessitate a reconstruction of 
judgment concerning Browne. A more careful 
examination of his life and opinions will tend to 
shew that, while Browne clearly grasped and 
enunciated the ideal of Congregationalism, he did 
not. advance to the position of independency of 
State establishment. He struggled for a spiritual 
conception of the Church, an ecclesia of the godly, 
a company of the “most forward,’ not identical 
with the parish. lJHarly in life he failed to convert. 
England to this ideal, and in Holland they failed 
to actualise it. But for his aristocratic connections, 
above all his great protector the Lord Treasurer, 
doubtless Brown would have perished. Coerced 
by family pressure, Browne promised formal con- 
formity. Probably he promised not to print and 
publish any more books, which may be the reason 
why the various works he wrote after October, 
1585 (and we know of five or perhaps six) were 
sent abroad in “sundrie written copies” only. At 
Achurch he regards himself as a mere State official, 
a parish officer, and scrupulously discharges all 
parochial duties, takes a humane interest in his 
parishioners, but finds his heart to live chiefly in 
the spiritual ministrations to the ecclesia which 
met in the old thatched house at Thorpe Water- 
ville. 

F. IVES CATER. 

Oundle. 
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quary, wrote ‘“ Leedis 2 miles lower than 

Christal [Kirkstall] Abbey on Aire Ryver is 
a praty market, having one Paroche Church. The 
town standeth most by clothing.” Leeds standeth 
most by clothing still, being the metropolis of the 
woollen manufacture; and the “praty market” 
has grown into one of our principal cities. 

At the date just mentioned public worship was 
conducted in the “one paroche church” in accord- 
ance with the old order of religion. But the first 
steps of the Reformation had been taken. Henry 
VIII. had broken with the Pope, and become “ the 
only Supreme Head on earth of the Church of 
England,” with power “ to repress and extirpate all 
errors, heresies and other enormities and abuses.” 
After much controversy and many changes the 
Anglican Church was constituted in government, 
doctrine and worship substantially what it is at the 
present time. The people of Leeds fell in with the 
new order of religion without opposition. But, as 
Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, remarks, 
“the Reformation went on by very slow paces till 
the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
deservedly famous Mr. Robert Cooke revived a 
deep sense of true religion and piety.” He was 
vicar from 1590 to 1614, a notable disputant in the 
Roman Catholic controversy and a diligent preacher 
of Protestant or Puritan doctrine. Of Puritanism 
as a revolt against “popish” vestments and cere- 
monies in the Anglican Church there is at this 
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period little trace; and absolutely none of any 
Separatist movement like that which took place at 
Scrooby on the borders of Yorkshire. 

Robert Cooke was succeeded by his brother 
Alexander Cooke, who was a still more zealous 
opponent of Roman Catholicism. He was also 
something of a Nonconformist ; for on his presen- 
tation to the vicarage by the trustees of the living, 
some of the inhabitants signed a petition against 
him stating that ‘“‘ he had been deprived of a former 
benefice for his nonconformity and not subscribing, 
&c., and continued in the same schismatic dis- 
position.” At his death in 1632 he was succeeded 
by Henry Robinson, who was looked upon as a 
Puritan, and “much resorted to by the Puritan 
party for direction and advice,” but who at a later 
date lost his living on account of his Royalist zeal. 

Two years later (1634) a second church, St. John’s, 
was built in Leeds by Mr. John Harrison, a wealthy 
benefactor ; and (with reference to the choice of 
the first minister of the new church) Archbishop 
Neile, a friend and supporter of Laud in his 
rigorous repression of the Puritans, wrote to him 
‘‘ Against the conceit that the people ought to have 
the choice of their minister I am_ resolutely 
opposed” (September 15). A few days afterwards 
(September 21) the archbishop came to Leeds to 
consecrate the new church ; and when his chaplain, 
Dr. Cosin, in his morning sermon strongly insisted 
upon the necessity of a rigid conformity, and 
Robert Todd, the newly appointed incumbent, 
preaching in the afternoon, said something that 
seemed to be at variance therewith, the latter was 
forthwith suspended from his office for twelve 
months ; and it was only by the urgent solicitation 
of Mr. Harrison and Sir Arthur Ingram of Temple 
Newsam that the suspension was removed. 
Shortly afterwards (1636) Joshua Hill, a devoted 
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Puritan minister at Bramley (one of the eight 
chapels connected with the parish church) was 
cited to appear in the Archbishop’s Court at York 
for “not wearing the surplice, and for other acts 
of nonconformity” ; but a few hours before the 
summons reached his house the good man had 
gone where episcopal mandates are of no account. 

These instances of Puritan conviction and epis- 
copal severity, though slight in comparison with 
what occurred elsewhere, are sufficient to shew 
the tendency of the times that preceded the Puritan 
Revolution, in which Puritan and patriot became 
one in their struggle for liberty in Church and 
State. 


I The Puritan Revolution, 1640-60 


At the commencement of the Civil War Leeds 
was held by the Royalist army, and besieged by 
the Parliamentarians under Sir Thomas Fairfax 
(23. January, 1643) ; and when one of the Parlia- 
mentarian companies gained an entrance into the 
defensive works near the bridge, Jonathan Scho- 
field, the Puritan minister at Cross-stone chapel, 
near Todmorden, led the singing of the first verse 
of the 68th psalm. 


Let God arise and scattered 
Let all His enemies be ; 

And let all those who do Him hate 
Betore His presence flee. 


The‘town was taken after a two hours’ fight. 
The royalist vicar, Robinson, escaped with others 
by swimming on horseback across the river, and 
he never returned, but settled down in a quiet 
country parsonage, where he remained undisturbed 
to the end of his days. In the following year 
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(July 2, 1644), the victory of Marston Moor assured 
the supremacy of Parliament. Great ecclesiastical 
changes were effected. Episcopacy and the Book 
of Common Prayer were set aside. As the price of 
the assistance of the Scots in the war, the Solemn 
League and Covenant against ‘“popery and 
prelacy ’ was adopted and generally swallowed by 
clergy and laity. Measures were also taken by 
Parliament to establish a national Presbyterian 
Church on the ruins of episcopacy; but these 
measures were never fully carried out, owing to 
the opposition of the Independents and the army 
under Cromwell, who sought a larger toleration 
than such a system permitted. 

In consequence of the prevalence of the plague 
in Leeds, which swept away 1,300 persons, the 
parish church was shut up from July, 1645, to 
April, 1646. During this anxious period Robert 
Todd remained faithfully at his post. He was a 
strong Presbyterian ; rendered such doubtless by 
the arbitrary treatment of Archbishop Neile and 
by still more cogent reasons. In 1648, along with 
Thomas Hawksworth, minister of the parochial 
chapel at Hunslet, and Joseph Bodin, lecturer at 
the parish church, he signed the Vindiciae Verita- 
is, a pamphlet in which 41 Presbyterian ministers 
of the West Riding declared: “We abhor and 
protest against a toleration of all consciences and 
worship .. . . and as we cannot approve or allow 
of Independency or Erastianism, so we are 
resolved by the Grace of God never to consent to 
the toleration of Arianism, &, &¢., or any 
erroneous opinions whatever... And we are 
resolved to act (upon the order recently passed by 
Parliament), patiently waiting for the full 
establishment of this Presbyterial government in 
all the parts thereof.” But that full establishment 
never came. “The triumph of the army,’ as Dr. 
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Shaw remarks, “struck a death-blow at the Pres- 
byterian discipline. Its discipline lost its penal 
sanction.” Elders might be appointed and 
“classical presbyteries” formed, but they were 
destitute of coercive authority, Mr. Todd, never- 

theless, “set up discipline” at St. John’s in 
December, 1649, his assistant being James Sale, a 
native of Pudsey. Some years later (1655) we find 
reference to a “classical presbytery” at Leeds, 
Thomas Hawkesworth, of Hunslet, being modera- 
tor,.and James Sale, scribe. But this was simply 
a voluntary association of a few ministers for 
ordination purposes. Leeds was largely of Pres- 
byterian sentiments; and the Presbyterians were 
bitterly disappointed at the failure of their scheme 
of Church government, for the most part un- 
favourable to Cromwell’s rule, and desirous of the 
Restoration. 

When the parish church was reopened after the 
plague in April, 1646, a new vicar appeared in the 
pulpit, viz.,. Peter ‘Saxton, M.A., a native of 
Bramley, who had = just returned from New 
England. whither he had fled to escape prosecu- 
tion on account of his nonconformity. On his 
homeward voyage, it is said, the ship was over- 
taken by a violent storm, and in imminent peril of 
foundering, and when the mariners, who could 
not: be brought to pray before, came trembling to 
him like dying men, they found him in an ecstasy, 
with his arms stretched out toward heaven, and 
exclaiming (in his native dialect), “ Hey for 
Heym ! Hey for Heym!” (Oh, who is now for 
Heaven ! Who is bound for Heaven !). He did 
not sign the Vindiciae Veritatis, and was probably 
more of a Congregationalist than a Presbyterian. 
His. ministrations were not acceptable to all; yet 
he was a pious and learned divine, and being a 
great Hebrew scholar constantly car ried his Hebr ew 
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Bible with him into the pulpit. Although accus- 
tomed to use in his sermons many homely expres- 
sions that made his hearers smile, he often by his 
pathos melted them into tears. At his death in 
October, 1651, he was succeeded by William Sty Jes, 
formerly of Hull, a Puritan royalist, who lived to 
witness the restoration of Charles II., for which 
he had often prayed. | 
Now it was while Mr. Styles was vicar that there 
came (in 1656) to be his assistant as lecturer at the 
parish church one who must be accounted the 
father of Congregationalism in Leeds. This was 
Christopher Nesse. He was born at North Cave in 
the East Riding in 1621, admitted to St. John’s. 
College, Cambridge, May 17, 1638, aged 16, and 
graduated M.A. In 1642 he settled at Beverley, 
where he kept a school and was assistant preacher 
at the minster. Here he became associated with 
John Oxenbridge, M.A. (the friend of Andrew 
Marvell), a decided Congregationalist, and was. 
instructed by him more fully in the Congregational 
way. Oxenbridge was admitted to the Congrega- 
tional church at Yarmouth (of which William 
Bridge, one of the five Dissenting Brethren in the: 
Westminster Assembly of Divines was. pastor) 
Nov. 5, 1648, “and was assistant thereunto, 
improving his gifts and abilities for the edification 
of the same.” In the minutes of that church it is. 
recorded that on August 13, 1644, “John Oxen- 
bridge and Jeane Oxenbridge (his wife) were 
' dismissed to the furtherance of the work of God. 
in Yorkshire.” Soon afterwards we find him 
preaching at Beverley Minster. He is said by 
Cotton Mather to have become pastor of a church 
at Beverley in 1644, and Edwards, the Presbyterian, 
says that an Independent church was formed 
there in that year. He remained four or ‘five 
years... When, in 1650, Dr. Winter of Cottingham,. 
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also a Congregationalist, was appointed provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Christopher Nesse suc- 
ceeded him there, and ministered with much 
Success until his removal to Leeds “in a far larger 
harvest-labour, having some thousands of hearers.” 
He had been acquainted with William Styles when 
vicar of Hessle-cum-Hull, and ‘to this fact we 
must: attribute the invitation to become his 
assistant. 

No Congregational or “ gathered church ” existed 
in Leeds at this time. There were only three such 
churches in the whole of the surrounding district, 
viz., at Woodchurch (West Ardsley), near Morley, 
under Christopher Marshall from New England ; 
at Sowerby under Henry Roote ; and at Bradford- 
dale, now represented by Kipping Congregational 
church, Bradford. -If there were any others all 
records of them have been lost. The formation of 
a free, spiritual society, self-governing and inde- 
pendent of external control, was comparatively a 
new thing, at least in the north of England ; it 
was only possible where there were a few persons 
individually convinced of its necessity ; it involved 
(as. -was felt) a very serious responsibility on the 
part. of those who took part therein; and it 
demanded the most careful and prayerful con- 
sideration. It is not surprising therefore that 
Christopher Nesse, occupying as he did a subordi- 
nate position at the parish church, and having 
around him several fellow-ministers who were 
by conviction Presbyterians, should not attempt 
such an enterprise. All he could do was to imbue 
his hearers and friends with his own principles as 
he had opportunity. .And that he did so we‘ know 
from the statement; to which reference will be 
presently made, that it was in the heart of many 
of them to “embody themselves.” in a Congrega- 
tional. church atthe time of the Restoration. 
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With the restoration of Charles II. episcopacy 
came back into power, the Book of Common Prayer 
was re-introduced, sequestered incumbents who 
were still living were restored to their places, and 
a proclamation was issued against holding con- 
venticles or religious meetings outside parochial 
churches and chapels. On the death of the vicar, 
old Mr. Styles, March 16, 1661, a strong popular 
feeling was manifested in favour of the appoint- 
ment of Edward Bowles, an eminent preacher at: 
York Minster ; but he was set aside for John Lake, 
a high Anglican, and afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester and a non-juror; and such was the 
opposition to the latter that it was found neces- 
sary to call on a troop of horse to secure his 
induction. Mr. Bowles was a Presbyterian, and 
had taken a prominent part in bringing back 
the king. He lived long enough to regret with 
other Presbyterians. the success of their en- 
deavours. 

After Lake became vicar it was speedily made 
evident that Christopher Nesse could be no longer 
lecturer at the parish church. ‘I was forced from 
my pulpit at Leeds,” he says, “for teaching the 
doctrine that all divine worship must have a 
divine warrant ; preaching ever after thereabout 
where God opened a door.” He then joined the 
fellowship of the Congregational church at Wood- 
church, April 21, 1661, and preached for a while 
at the old parochial chapel of St. Mary’s, Morley, 
which was in the hands of Nonconformist 
ministers. The Act of Uniformity had now come 
into force (24 August, 1662), and it was followed 
by the Conventicle Act (1664), the Five Mile Act 
(1665), and the New Conventicle Act (1670),.all 
which were designed to render the existence: of 
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religious communities outside the Anglican 
Church impossible. 

- Here some notice must be taken of the other 
ejected ministers in the parish of Leeds. 
(2) Robert Todd, the Presbyterian, when ejected at 
St. John’s, “though he mourned in secret, con- 
tinued his attendance on public worship, and 
afterwards preached privately in his own house, 
till his last sickness ; when R. Cholmley, Esq., in 
gratitude for the good he had received under his 
ministry, desired his leave to send for a physician. 
‘No, says he, ‘there is but one in England who 
can do me good, and that is King Charles, by 
giving me liberty to preach.’” He died Jan. 16, 
1664. His assistant, (3) James Sale, retired to 
Pudsey and joined his venerable friend, Elkanah 
Wales, in holding private meetings there. In 
addition to these three (out of the four ministers 
in the borough), others were ejected at the 
parochial chapels, viz., (4) Thomas Hawksworth, 
the Presbyterian, at Hunslet, who was driven by 
the Five Mile Act to Alverthorpe, Wakefield, and 
died there in 1667 ; (5) Robert Armitage at Holbeck, 
who was also driven away by the same Act, but 
subsequently returned, held meetings at Lillbury 
House, and lived to a good old age; “so far was he 
from a party spirit that it was never -known 
whether he was Presbyterian, Congregational or 
Episcopalian ” ; (6) Nicholas Cudworth at Beeston, 
an Independent; and his assistant (7) Leonard 
Scurr; (8) Lloyd of Farnley; and (9) Bovill of 
Bramley. The master of the grammar school (10), 
John Garnet, M.A. (son-in-law of Mr. Todd), also 
lost his place for his nonconformity. After their 
ejectment these ministers sometimes ventured to 
preach in parochial chapels when they were vacant, 
or the incumbent consented to their doing so ; but 
they could not, of course, erect any meeting-places 
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of their own, nor even assemble for worship in 
private houses without exposing themselves to 
severe penalties. In their common sufferings, 
however, they were drawn more closely together 
in sympathy and service, the old contentions 
between Presbyterians and Independents were laid 
aside, and if they formed churches or religious 
societies, these societies, though often called Pres- 
byterian, were substantially Independent. 

After Christopher Nesse was driven from Morley 
by the Five Mile Act he went to reside at Clayton, 
near Bradford, and frequently preached to the 
Congregational society or church in Bradford Dale 
and in other places. He formed an intimate 
friendship with Oliver Heywood, ejected at Coley, 
who was deservedly styled by Thoresby ‘“ that good 
man, itinerant preacher or apostle of these parts.” 
He held “ fasts” and other religious services with 
him, and he is referred to in his diary in a very 
pathetic note: “1669, April 5. This day Mr. Nesse 
buries his sweet son that was wont to ride abroad 
with him. Oh, why was it not my case ?”” The boy, 
seven years of age, was interred at Bradford parish 
church. When persecution became somewhat less 
violent Mr. Nesse bought a house in Hunslet, 
where he kept a school ; and in 1669 we find him 
mentioned in the Returns of Conventicles made to 
Archbishop Sheldon, viz., ‘‘ Hunslet, Nesse ; Hol- 
beck, Armitage; Leeds, Naylor and Smith.” 
According to the same returns Nesse often 
preached at Shadwell, Coley, Pudsey and Tong. 

Being a corporate town Leeds was a dangerous 
place for conventicles, especially when, as was 
often the case, the mayor and justices were 
inimical to Nonconformists, whom, as Thoresby 
says, they commonly called by “the odious name 
of Presbyterians,” and were zealous in executing 
the iniquitous laws passed for their suppression. 
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-Yet'*men like Heywood fearlessly visited and 
preached in the town and its vicinity. He some- 
times held service in the public chapels at Hunslet, 
Bramley and Shadwell, and more frequently in 
private dwellings; and he has recorded in his 
diary the names of many worthy men who faith- 
fully stood by the ejected ministers and, in spite 
of danger, threw open their houses for their 
ministrations. Such were Ralph Spencer (a mer- 
chant of Meadow Lane, Hunslet), Robert Hickson 
of Briggate, Joseph Jackson, Samuel Ellison, James 
Moxon, Matthew Boyse (who had returned from 
New England), Samuel Goodall and others too 
numerous to name. On one occasion, when Hey- 
wood was preaching at William Thomson's, 
Kirkstall, the meeting was broken in upon bya 
constable, a justice of the peace (Ald. Foxcroft), 
and two others; but Heywood escaped by “a 
private way into the barn” (May 25, 1668), and 
immediately afterwards went into Leeds and 
preached as he had often done before. Onanother 
occasion when preaching at Little Woodhouse 
(March 14, 1670), he was apprehended by the 
constables, and carried before the mayor, Ald. 
Godfrey Lawson, who ‘treated him like a fury ” 
and put him into the common prison, where he 
spent the night, but through the mediation of 
friends was released on the following day. | 
Two other ejected ministers (both of them Con- 
gregationalists) must be mentioned’ among the 
faithful witnesses of those days. One is Thomas 
Hardcastle, educated at St. John’s. College, Cam- 
bridge, who after his ejectment at Bramham 
preached at Shadwell.chapel (1664), in the absence 
of a regular minister, and was once and again 
arrested with some of his hearers, and imprisoned 
at Leeds, at Wakefield,and in York .Castle. The 
other: is “Timothy .Roote: (son. of _Henry Roote), 
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ejected at Sowerby Bridge, who was also appre- 
hended for preaching at Shadwell (28 August, 
1670), conveyed to York, “ put into the low gaol 
with 12 thieves, had double irons laid on him for 
four days”; and was at length released through 
the urgent intercession of Capt. Hodgson, the old 
Independent, of Coley. These instances (and 
many others of a similar kind might be given) 
shew how these Nonconformists laboured and 
suffered during the ten years that followed “ Black 
Bartholomew day.” Then came a break in the: 
storm. 


III The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672 


Charles II. assumed the power of dispensing 
with the penal laws against Nonconformists. 
(though with less regard for them than for Roman 
Catbolics, of whom he was really one),and issued 
his Declaration of Indulgence, March 15, 1672, 
stating that there was very httle fruit of all those 
forcible courses and many frequent ways of 
coercion that had been used for reducing all erring 
and dissenting persons, and allowing a convenient 
number of public meeting-places to men of all 
sorts that did not conform, provided they took 
out licences, &c. Of this liberty Nonconformists. 
freely availed themselves. In Yorkshire 75 
licences were taken out for ministers, besides about. 
an equal number for places not their own houses ; 
47 being denominated Presbyterian teachers, 25: 
Congregational or Independent, two Anabaptist, 
and one Antinomian (though these designations. 
cannot always be relied upon). But the time of 
liberty was brief. The Cavalier Parliament being 
still in existence, fully set upon the maintenance 
of. the absolute supremacy of the Church: of 
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England, and opposed to all toleration, whether of 
Nonconformists or Roman Catholics, induced the 
king by the refusal of supplies to annul his 
declaration twelve months later (March 7, 1673). 
And when meetings continued to be held he issued 
a fresh order for their suppression (Feb. 3, 1675). 

In Leeds one of the first of the licences was 
granted to (1) Christopher Nesse, to teach in the 
Main-riding House, Leeds, as a Congregationalist 
(May 2, 1672). Main-riding was the name of a 
district of the town, and the house referred to was 
situated in Water Lane, “beyond the bridge.” 
Heywood notes in his diary that on June 5th, 1672, 
he “preached in Mr. Nesse’s new meeting-house 
and had avery great auditory.” Here the first 
Congregational church was formed soon after- 
wards, and here Nesse preached for about three 
years, when he was compelled by persecution to flee 
to ‘“ another city.” 

Another licence was granted to (2) James Sale 
(of Pudsey) to teach at a house called Free School 
House at Leeds Town-end, as a Presbyterian ; and 
another to (3) Thomas Sharp (an ejected minister 
of Horton, Bradford), for the same place. Herea 
second congregation met before the erection of 
Millhill chapel, the first public service in which 
was held on the 25th March, 1674. Ralph Thoresby 
says of the latter: “It is said to be the first and 
is certainly one of the stateliest fabricks (suppor- 
ted by a row of pillars and arches more ecclesiarum) 
built upon that occasion in the north of England.” 
It cost £400, which was contributed by Jehn 
Thoresby (the father of Ralph) and others, who 
held it as their common property. Shortly after 
it was opened two bailiffs informed against 50 
persons being at Millhill, May 24 and June 6, 
1674; but these bailiffs were convicted of perjury 
at York, and the Nonconformists suffered no 
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penalty. - At the same time John Thoresby ‘and 
others were indicted at York for “ being at a con- 
venticle at Leeds in a house called Sybill’s.”. A 
little later in the same year (August 26, 1674), when 
service was being conducted at Millhill by (4) 
Cornelius Todd (son of the late minister at St. 
John’s), who had licence, as an Independent, “ to 
preach in or nigh the town of Leeds or elsewhere,” 
six officers came into the meeting and the constable 
said the mayor charged them to desist that work 
in that place, but Mr. Todd boldly replied, ‘‘ Are 
you not Christians ? And surely you will not be 
worse to us than heathens were to Paul, who had 
liberty to preach in heathen Rome?” They took 
up their rebuke and departed. The regular 
minister at Millhill at this time was (5) Richard 
Stretton, who had been chaplain to Lord Fairfax, 
and who on his removal to London in 1677 was 
succeeded by Thomas Sharp, before mentioned, 
who remained till his death. 

The Main-riding House and Millhill meeting- 
house were the two principal licensed centres of 
Nonconformity at Leeds ; but several other licences 
were taken out, indicating the prevalence of Non- 
conformity in the town. James Sale had an 
additional licence for teaching in the house of 
-James Moxon, Leeds, June 10; and (6) Joseph 
Dawson (ejected at Thornton chapelry, Bradford), 
had licence for a new brick house in Briggate, 
Leeds, Presbyterian, May 11. The house of Sybil 
Dawson, widow, was licensed for Congregational 
teaching, June 10; also the house of Joseph 
Jackson, Presbyterian, Dec. 9; and of Ralph 
Spencer, Presbyterian, Dec. 23. At Holbeck, (7) 
Robert Armitage had licence for a certain house 
called Lillbury House, May 2, and was indicted at 
York for a conventicle at his house, June 7, 1674; 
and (8) Timothy Roote, before mentioned, for the 
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house of Samuel Goodall, May 29, and for that of 
Samuel Ellison. Most of these meeting- places were 
of temporary duration, owing to the renewal of 
persecution. But the Declaration of Indulgence 
was of greater importance than is usually 
attributed to it, and has been said to be the true 
beginning of English Dissent. It gave an impulse 
to Nonconformity which could never be effectually 
checked. To use the language of a contemporary, 
who was bitterly opposed to it: “It was the most 
violent blow that had been given to the Church of 
England from the day of “the Restoration. All 
sectaries now publicly repaired to their meetings 
and conventicles ; nor could all the laws after- 
wards, and the most rigorous execution of them, 
ever suppress these Separatists or bring them to 
due conformity.” (Memoirs of Sir John Rer esby). 


BRYAN DALE, M.A. 


[To be continued | 
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the Transaclions I spent part of my holiday in south Car- 

narvonshire, and made researches on the spot, with the hope 

of clearing up the difficulties which beset the identification of 
““Ty’nycoed ” and “Yin y crie.” The outcome of my investigation 
has been entirely to revolutionize the conclusions at which I had 
previously arrived. 

I personally visited all the parishes in south Carnarvon, inspected 
carefully all the earliest parish registers in Edern (or Edeyrn), 
Llanbedrog cum Llangian, Pwllheli (then Deinio), Llanarmon and 
Llangybi, as well as personally examined the celebrated gravestone 
to John Williams in Llangian churchyard, studied Myrddin 
Ffardd’s Gleanings from Goa’s Acre, had pertinent passages trans- 
lated for me from Hanes Annibyniaeth yn Sir Gaernarjon, and also 
had an interesting interview with the author, Rev. H. Ivor Jones, 
himself. 

When weighing the problem in my study in London, the 
only clue to the mystery—the pivot on which the whole turned — 
appeared to me to be the phrase “ Bodwell House att 
Tuynycoied ” in E (238). Accepting Beriah Evans’s argument— 
“Tt is more natural to suppose that Ty’nycoed was one neighbour- 
hood, with three licences to three houses in the neighbourhood, than 
that there were three houses in different neighbourhoods all bearing 
the same name ‘‘Ty’nycoed’”—as the verdict of an expert, alike in 
the Welsh language and in the history of Welsh Nonconformity, 
and as it is perfectly clear that Bodwell House is in Llannor parish, 
I accepted also the general conclusion of Beriah Evans that 
“Ty nycoed”’ district in Llannor parish was the great centre of 
Independency in Carnarvon, Pwllheli being its attendant satellite, 
and Presbyterian Llangybi a friendly ally. A very few local 
enquiries, however, sufficed to convince me that such a position as 
that taken by Beriah Evans is an absurdity. Indeed, the one 
problem in the whole case which to me remains insoluble is how an 
educated Welshman, presumably understanding his own language, 
could ever have espoused it. “Ty’nycoed” is a name with a 
perfectly simple meaning—a house by, or in, a wood—and is given 
to scores of farmhouses in the Principality which are situate in that 
most picturesque position. I myselt saw five in my wanderings 


FTER writing the article which appeared in the last issue of 
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over the district we are concerned with, and I was assured that 
there were not more than two or three parishes in the whole of 
Carnarvon in which there is not a “ Ty’nycoed.” It is true there is 
one m Llannor parish, not half a mile, too, from Bodwell House, 
just the other side the wood-crowned knoll called ‘ Coed Bodwell,” 
between the edge of the wood and the present rectory. But it 
would be about as fitting and sensible to speak of the Brighton 
Pavilion as at Sea View, Kemp Town, as to speak—as the Whitehall 
clerks have made E (238) to speak—of ‘ Bodwell House att 
Tuynycoied.” 

To anyone, too, who has been to Llangian churchyard, and 
examined the tombstone there which bears John Williams’s name, 
it is abundantly evident that Rev. Ivor Jones (who has an intimate 
knowledge of the whole district, and throughout a long residence at 
Portmadoc gave himself to a thorough study of the history of the 
south Carnarvonshire Independent churches), is right in identifying 
the Ty’nycoed in Llangian parish on an eminence near Castell 
March, halfway between Llanbedrog and Abersoch, as the home of 
John Williams the apostle of Nonconformity in that part of Wales. 

John Williams had a University education at Jesus College, 
Oxford, and in Foster’s A/. O.ron. he is thus referred to : — 

. Williams, John, “ serv.” s. William Jones of Llangane, co. Carnarvon, pleb, 
+ Jesus COLL.: Matric. 7 July, 1647, aged 20. 

Myrddin, in his Gleanings, gives his full pedigree, and says he was 
*‘a physician and a preacher,” and traces four generations of his 
descendants, and all this in illustration of the inscription on the 
tombstone, the restoration of which is due to the labours of Henry 
Hughes of Llangybi, Myrddin of Chwilog, and Ivor Jones, now of 
‘Chester. 

It was preserved so well through its ill-treatment ; bigotry having 
removed it from its original site and turned it over in contumely 
with its face downwards. But the characteristic boldness and finish 
of the incised letters, as well as the beauty of the Latin inscription, 
bespeak it as an authentic ‘‘ witness” of the 17th century :— 
“Occubit hic Patriae Sanitas, Virtutis Alumnus, Langani Phoenix 
et Pietatis Apex Johannes Williams de Tynycoed Minister Gratia 
Dei Qui obiit 28 die Martis Anno Domini 1673 aetatis suae 47.” 

John. Williams’s ‘“‘ Ty’nycoed,” therefore, was as. certainly in 
Llangian parish as Bodwell House was in Llannor parish, and it 
becomes perfectly patent that the Whitehall clerks have put 
together what the original memorandum kept apart, the home of 
the teacher, which was licensed as well as the teacher himself, viz., 
Ty’nycoed (of Llangian), and the place which was licensed for him 
to preach in, viz., the mansion house of Bodvel, which was between 
three or four miles N.E. of it in the parish of Llannor. 

An entirely similar blunder in the case of the entry of the licence 
for William Rowland of Pwllheli misled me in exactly the same way. 
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His licence “to be a Ind‘ Teacher att Penterik, Pwllheley, in 
Carnarvonsh.,” very naturally, I submit, led me to think that 
“ Penterik”’ was the name of his house, the licence for which is 
entered on the line above it, and to. conclude that it was.a mansion 
house, like Bodwell House. But the most careful enquiry of the 
oldest officials and inhabitants in Pwllheli, as well as a scrutiny of 
the oldest parish records there, revealed no trace of a house with 
such a name within the limits of the town or its suburbs. But 
“ Pentyrch” is a name which figures largely in the upper (northern), 
part of the parish of Llangybi, “‘ Carn Pentyrch” being the name of 
a conical hill which is a sort of outpost of the “ Yr Eifl”’ mass to 
the S.E. ; and there are two, if not three, farmhouses on. the 
shoulders of the hill named after it, “‘ Pentyrch-uchaf” (east of it), 
and ‘“ Pentyrch-isaf”’ (south-west of it). 

‘Capel Helig,” too, which is south-west of the village of Llangybi, 
and was without a question the site of the first Congregational 
church in Carnarvonshire, is near enough to have been covered by 
the name “ Pentyrch.” We have here, then, a similar confusion to 
that we have just traced... The clerks have linked “ Pwllheli,” 
which was in the parish of Deinio—the home of William Rowland 
—with “ Pentyrch,” which was the meeting-place at which he was 
licensed to preach, although it was four miles away, north-east, in 
the parish of Llangybi. ‘ Penterik” is no more ‘‘att Pwllheley”’ than 
“ Bodvell House ”’ is “att Tu’ynycoed.” 

There remains the singular form “ Yin y Crie.””,. That may be, as 
some of those thought whom I consulted on the spot, “ Ynys y 
Creiau ” which is in the same parish of Llangybi, about a mile 
to the north-east of Pentyrch-uchaf; or (as on the whole Iam 
still inclined to think, with Beriah Evans) a blundering variant on 
“ Ty’nycoed”; in which case it may be one of two farms of that 
name in the neighbourhood, one just within the adjoining parish of 
Carnguwch, west by south of Llangybi village, the other much 
nearer, in the parish of Llangybi (or Llanarmon). “ee 

It is certainly not the Ty’nycoed in Abererch parish, for from 
gravestones (the inscriptions preserved in Myrddin’s Gleanings) I 
have traced its tenancy throughout the period with which we are 
dealing, and found it to have been in the hands of a family of 
Owens. ae 

But it might be (as Mr. Henry Hughes, of Llangybi, thinks), 
“'Ty’nycae” near Plas Du, west of Capel Helig in the parish of 
Liangybi. ti 

All which makes it probable that we are to think of “ Yin y crie” 
as a farm somewhere within easy range of both Pentyrch in 
Llangybi and Pwllheli in Deinio. 

We find, then, two ‘centres to the Nonconformity of 1672 : 
Ty’nycoed in Llangian, its evangelistic centre because the home of 
John Williams the great evangelist of south Carnatvon,; ‘who 
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has quieted down to a sphere round Llangian of which Bodvel in 
Llannor was the north limit ; and “ Pentyrch,” or Ty’nycoed, and 
illis William’s house (it may be Capel Helig) in Liangybi, as the 
organizing centre of a church which was destined to grow strong, 
and “‘remaineth” a stalw art witness to the Independent faith and 
practice ‘unto this day.” And what clenches all this as a true 
understanding of the entries in E.B. 38a, as well as of the situation 
in 1672, is a paragraph dealing with Nonconformity in Carnarvon 
in a letter written only three years later than the Indulgence~Act, 
viz., in 1675, by Mr. Henry Maurice to Mr. Edward Terril of 
Bristol [cited by Mr. Ivor Jones in his History.] ‘The first and 
only church in this county is the one that assembles in Llanarmon 
and Llangybi. It was called into existence by the ministry of Mr. 
John Williams, who lately died” (on March 28, 1673), “‘and formed 
the meeting here into a church. They were ail Independents, 
except one who was a Baptist, whose name was Thomas Williams. 
At present they have no minister; but one: William Rowlands:acts 
as an Independent Teacher, together with Thomas Williams. 
Others, too, used to preach among them.” The parish records of 
Llangian and Llannor gave interesting information as to the 
Williams family and Bodvel House ; and those of Llangybi as to 
the Rowlands family. But I refrain. 
G. Lyon TURNER. 


Amended List of Licences and Applications 
(See p. 198.) 


CARNARVON. 
{2) Congregational. 


1. Llangybi. [a.] Pentyrch. The place for which W. Rowland of Pwllheli is 
licensed “to be an Indt Teacher att Penterik’’ E (238) ; 
whether (1) Capel Helig, (2) John Rowland’s house, Yin y 
Crie, or ev en (3) Ellis Williams’s house at Lan Cybi E (248.) 
[Balas Yin y Crie.’ ?if Ynys y Creia, a farm-house north-east of 
Pentyrch-uchaf ; or Ty’n y cae near Plas Du. 
_ John Rowland (tt and m.pl.) E (238) L. I, Sep. 5/72. 
Pwllheli, William Rowland (t?) E (238) L. I. Sep. 5/72. 
William Rowland’s ho. (m.pl.) E (238) L. I. Sep. 5/72. 
. Llannor. ‘“-Bodwell House”’ (m.pl.) E 238) L. I. Sep. 5/72. 
. Llangian, Ty’nycoed. John Williams (t?) E (238) L. I. Sep. 5/72. 
John Williams’s ho. (m.pl.) E (238) L. 1. Sep. 5/72, anid 
(2). Llanarmon, if “ Yin y Crie” is to be read as Ty'n y coed; see 3 on p. 198. 
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A Letter of Henry Barrow’s to Mr. Fisher 
From the Fleet Prison, December, 1590 


marised by Strype in his Life and Acts of 

Archbishop Whitgift (book iv., chap. Xt, 

p. 416), and a translation of it, done into 
modern English, is given by Waddington in 
his Life of John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr 
(appendix K, pp. 248-252). The original, exactly 
as it came from the hand of the writer, is extant in 
one of the Lansdowne MSS. (vol. 65, art. 65) at the 
British Museum. It is written on a single sheet of 
paper, covering the whole of one side and part of 
the:other. There are two endorsements: one, in 
Barrow’s hand, which simply says “To Mr. 
Fisher” ; the other, in the hand of Lord Burghley, 
which says “ Barrow to Mr. Fishar, Decemb(er], 
1590.” From a sentence near the end—-“ having 
none but this poore simple creature to come 
neere uS”—we may get a glimpse of the mes- 
senger to whom the letter was entrusted. We 
owe its preservation, however, to the fact that it 
was intercepted. Who Mr. Fisher was it seems 
impossible to determine. A John Fisher appears 
among the Separatist prisoners in this same year, 
1590'; and a Mr. Fisher accompanied Dr. Some, 
together with Mr. Justice Yonge and the warden, 
in a visit which was made to Barrow on 1 January, 
1588/9, to examine him concerning his uncompli- 
mentary “marginal notes” in a captured copy of 
Some’s Godly Treatise? We hear, too, of an 
4 In February he was ‘‘in the Counter, Wood St.’ in March he is assigned to 


St.” ; 
* Bridewell.”—See ‘ Lists of the Early Separatists,”’ 7’ransactions, No. 8, p. 149 
* Harleian MS. 6848, fol. 28a. 


To: following letter was imperfectly sum- 
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Kdward Fisher at various dates’ between 1583 
(Nov.), when he was a prisoner in the Fleet, and 
1591 (Nov.) when he wrote to Lord Burghley‘ 
complaining of bad treatment at the hands of 
Sergeant Pickering. Perhaps this was the man. 
As to the letter itself, it bears plain signs of 
the haste and distress under which it was 
written. When he had leisure Barrow’s formation 
of his letters was distinct, firm, and regular, some- 
times even beautiful. But here they waver and run 
into each other, and often (as he says) become 
mere scribble, a fact which, added to their 
extreme smallness and the eccentric punctua- 
tion, makes them in some places difficult 
to decipher. And the explanation is obvious. 
It is not simply that he wrote in a bad lght, 
or with a bad pen, or in fear of. detection. 
It is that he was agitated by what seemed to him 
an imminent danger. True, the “supplication” 
lately, drawn up in the prisoners’ name, with a 
view to laying before the queen their hard case, 
had actually reached her and been “most graciously 
received.” But Whitgift had got wind of it; was 
concocting “secret and subtle means” to defeat its 
purpose ; was, in fact, so “enraged” that, unless 
“‘our Noble Hester” could be prevailed upon to 
intervene, he had resolved to signalise the fast 
approaching Christmas by bringing “ his brother 
Greenwood” and himself ‘to the death,’ by 
sweeping into “close prison” all who were at large, 
and by confiscating their “few goods.” Can Mr. 
Fisher help ? Can he bring influence to bear at 
court? As the case stands he is their only 
human hope. They dare not solicit “the Noble 
man he knows of any further.” Let him, then, 


£8, P. Dom—Eliz: Vols: 163, No, 45; 206, No. 88; 283, No. 29. 


+ Lans. MSS. 68 and 75. 
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come to the rescue “with as much speed” as he 
can. Though the appeal missed its mark, yet the 
expected *‘ day of Pur” did not take place. Hither 
the writer’s alarm was' ill-grounded or something 
happened to check the archbishop. For the next 
year or two, indeed, the Separatists seem to have 
had, on the whole, a comparatively easy time. 


But certain facts, casting light on their circum- 
stances at es time of the letter, emerge clearly. 
These é.g. : 


(1.) That Barrow possessed written evidence how Whit- 
gift was tampering with the jailers so as to obtaim 
from them ‘a favourable, if not a partial certificat ” 
of the prisoners. 

(2.) That up to the end of the year 1590 the total number 

of persons committed to prison was ‘above 8o.” 

(3.) That “many” of these had denied their faith and 
been discharged, while some who had been granted 
bail—for a definite period—by the civil magistrate 
were still detained. 

(4.) That “sundry” had died in prison of famine, cold, 
pestilence, and harsh treatment. 

(5.) That, contrary to law, some of these, at least, had 
been hurried to burial without calling in the 
coroner, i.e. without inquest. 

(6.) That the rest (about 50) remained in a state of 
most extreme misery, want, and penury. 

(7.) That, so far as concerned the Separatists, the Clink 
and the Gatehouse were the least terrible, but that 
even ‘‘in the holes of those prisons” were persons. 
who had been there “more than 3 years and 3 
months” without trial or examination. 

(8.) That Aylmer, Bishop of London, and his chancellor, 
Dr. Stanhope, were active assistants in these 
enormities. 

(9.) That, however, to Barrow and his fellow-sufferers, 
the prime author and instigator was Whitgift 
himself. 


And: so believing, he TSH well (to quote the 
scandalised Strype), “ amplify himself” ‘ with 
passionate expressions” “against the good orci 
bishop ”’! 
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T have to thank Ernest G. Atkinson, Esq., of the 
Record Office, for very kindly collating my copy 
with the original, and ensuring its accuracy. 


Q) The petition 
ito Burghley in the 
spring of 1590 must 
(I think) be meant. 
Lansdowne MS, 75, 
bp. 42, and Strype, 
a~innals, vol. 4 


(2) If Barrow was 
angenuoas -le did 
not—it seems—pre- 
pare. the supplica- 
tion. _ | 

(3) "59 Names are 
attached to the 
ssupplication. 


EF. J. POWICKE. 


Sik, J understand that the Prisoners lately ex- 
hibited a supplic®! to her Mat® ; and how, through the 
great providence of God, it was delivered to her own 
hands and most graciously received of her; &, 


. indeed, escaped the hands of her M* of requests for 


that time ; whose custeme it is to suppresse all such 
complaintes from her Highnes eyes. Yet, howsoever, it 
is come abought, I certainly thincke, that either it or 
the report thereof is brought to the Arch B. who 
wanteth not his intelligencers in all places. He, 
belike being stonge.in his guiltie conscience, and fearing 
his barbarous and lawles procedings should now be 
brought to light, seaketh, as you by this scedule here 
inclosed shall perceive, to suppresse the same by all 
secret and subtile meanes: making & winning his 
Gaolersbyextraordinary favour and interteinm’ to give 
up a favorable, if not a partial, certificat of the 
prisoners living & dead. And so, peradventure, 
thincketh to disprove the suppl unto her Mate; 
and, through his false informations & suggestions, 
according to his evil custome & conscience, to abuse 
and incence her most excellent Ma"*; and stir her up 
against us her harmles subjects. But that God who hath 
brought our cause before Her shall also bring forth 
our innocency as the none-light; and he that hath 
thus wonderfully begunne to discover their tyrannous 
practises, shall not cease to lay them open and make 
them odious to every eye and harte. God shall, & 
hath, given unto her Ma*** Royal harte wisdom to 
search out the truth of this matter.: Only, the Lord 
vouchsafe we be not condempned unheard upon their 
accusations & informations. There was, we heare,’ 
an article. in their suppl. off above 60% Soules 
emprisoned by the Bp*.. Here, peradventure, thei 
will catch hould because there be not now—I suppose 
—50 in prison. But thei have committed above 8o. 
Whereof many, through their tyranny, have revoulted 
& denied their faith, and so ‘were discharged. 
Sondry, through © great ‘sute, being sik to the 
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death or otherwise, obteined baile at the Civile 

1 eli’ york, * Magistrate, until times prefixed,‘ who yet. are 
ne) dltesether 10 Hrisoners. And sondry have died’ in their prisons of 
famine, could, noysomnes of the place, beating in their 

prison, &c. The rest, as you may perceive, remaine 

in most extreame misery, want, and penury in all the 

prisons as the Gaolers can not deny. We here, also, 

; the Arch B maketh inquiry at the Gatehouse, Clinck 
ne une prisoneon- and Katherins® how many of them have died, there 
Katherines Hospi: being, I weane, a Clause in the suppl. that the Coroner 
sate not upon such of us as died in prison. Which 

is very true. Myselfe being in Nugate, there was no 

jury or inquest suffred to sit upon that rare yong man 

Rych. Jacson who there died. I demanded the cause. 

As I thinck, M. Deux himself tould me that the Bp. 

of London commanded the contrary. The like was 

Mogarseitesnera, Of the two aged poore widowes’ that died there; as 
also upon ould Mr. Crane; there was no inquest 

called or soffred tosit & pass upon their bodies, though 

it were required. This there are many credible 

witnesses to verifie. The coroners boke, if it be 

searched, will make all plaine. Furder, thei would 

not soffer the body of this antient grave Preacher & 

Father M. Cr. to be caried to burial into the city 

through Nugate, leste the people who knew his vertue 

and godlines should espie and abhor their cruelty. 

There likewise died in Bridwell a very godly person 

called Jhon Purdie committed by the Arch B. whom 

thei there put into their Litle Ease and beate w™ a 

great codgel very extreamly, because he would not 
cometotheir chappel in their house, [*in margin] 
unlawfulusagemaas Lhe man was grave, sober, & very godly & honest, 
eae: as is to be well testified of all that knew 
him. If law might be loked upon, these cases. 

are foule. I omit to relate here how many D. Stan- 

hope hath caste into yrons in Nuegate ; and of the boy 

of 15 yeares ould he there kept in a dengeon in yrons 

a whole yeare for this cause, w boy is yet there 

prisoner. But the Arch B. dealeth wisely and sendeth 

not to Bridwell, Nugate, and the two Counters, the 

White Lion, nor the Fleet. He mindeth to post all 

these things over to the Civile magistrates. Yet, even 

in the Clincke & the Gatehous, will, upon due examin- 

ation, be found some poore men whom the B. of 

London hath held in the holes of those prisons now 

more than 3 whole yearesand 3 monethes w“out so. 
much as sending for them forth to any triall or 
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(8) Esther iii. 7. 


(9) This sounds 
like a threat of ass- 
agsination; but, o: 
course, it is nothing 
of the kind. Itis 
merely Barrow's hy- 


death will 
involve the destruc- 
tion of their en- 


emies. 

(10) Strype_ re- 
marks: “Sir Francis 
Knolles, Isuppose”’ ; 
but more likely Lord 
Burghley. 


examination to any place all this while. The cause 
whie he committed them and sondry others—[some 
of whom died in the Counter Poultry ; others there 
sickened to the death]—was for hearing a piece of 
the Nue Testament read & truly expounded in one of 
their houses upon a Lord’sday. Well, not-withstand- 
ing all these injuries, you see the Arch B is inraged & 
hath set a day of Pur’, if God by our Noble Hester 
prevent him not. He hath destinat my broth™ Gren”: 
& me to the death against his Holy Feaste. Allthe 
others, both at liberty & elcewhere, to close prison— 
their poore wives & children to be cast out of the city, 
their few goods to beconfiscat. Isnotthisa Christian | 
Bishop ? Are these the vertues of him that taketh upon 
him the care and government ofall the churches of 
the land thus to teare & devoure Christe’s poore 
sheepe ; to rend off the fleshe and breake their bones ; 
& chop them in pieces as flesh tothe chaldron? Will 
he thus instruct & convince the gainsayers ? Suerhe 
will persuade but few that feare God to his religion ; 
by this dealing & evil, provideth he for his own 
credit or the honour of his Prince that maketh this 
tyrannous havock ? Suer for our partes our lives are 
not deare unto us so we may finish up our testimony 
with joy. We are alwaise ready, through God's 
grace, to be offred up upon that testimony of our 
faith w*® we have made; and purpose to imbrace the 
chief pillers of their Church and cary them w™ us to 
our grave® if there be no remedy but thei will take 


; this barbarous course w shall but hasten their own 


judgm**. As the case standeth we see no remedie, 


% being thus shut up, but to commit our cause & lives 


unto the Lord. Meanes to send to any we have not, 
having none but this poore simple creature to come 
neare us. We dare not sollicite the Noble man” you 
know of any furder. Yet he knoweth our cause, 
godly purpose and innocency, no man better. The 
Lord incline his harte to pleade the cause of the 
children of destruction. Thus tediously I have 
scribled unto you our presente estate according as I 
heare; craving yo" friendly councel & advise what 
you thincke meete to be doone in these extremities: 
and that w‘* as much speed as you can. Committing 
you, as ourselves, to the Lord, in whom we salute 

ou. 
‘ Yo" poore frind whose scribling fiste you 
know & I dout shall hardly read. 


H. BARROWE. 


The-Chapel in Ropemakers’ Alley (Little Moorfields) 


PPLYING the knowledge which we have 
A regained as to the state of our country during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
we are able to fill in some of the probable local 
colour which should adorn a bare sketch of 
historical facts. 
. Edward West, of the Northampton family, was 
born in 1634. He graduated M.A. from St. 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in 1657, and the next year— 
memorable as that in which Oliver P. was 
“crowned ’—was appointed Presbyterian rector of 
Little Whittenham (Berks), presumably, as was 
then customary, “for the grace of God in him, his 
holy and unblameable conversation, as also for 
his knowledge and utterance, able and fit to preach 
the Gospel.” From 1653 to 1660 there was a State 
Church made up of mutually tolerating Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and (chiefly) Presbyterians, the 
last of whom were but little removed from 
Barrowist Congregationalists. With the restoration 
of the monarchy commenced a series of Presby- 
terian parleyings upon matters of religion. In- 
dependents and. Baptists were ignored, for they 
were in theory quite anti-Erastian, and they did 
not in fact number “many mighty” in their 
societies. The Corporation Act (1661), silencing 
Presbyterianism alike as a municipal and a national 
power, was followed by the Act of Uniformity 
(1662), which annulled the influence of Presby- 
terians in the so-called national: Church ; for all 
Christian ministers who refused to be re-ordained 
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(to-wit, by a bishop), and also all who 
could not ‘assent and consent to the whole 
contents of the Book of Common Prayer, 
were thereby regarded ecclesiastically “as if they 
nyse naturally dead.” On St. Bartholomew’s Day 

2,000 pastoral voices were thus Silenced; and 
among the ejected ministers was Edward "West. 
The biography of this Nonconformist during the 
succeeding decade is unwritten ; doubtless he 
a preached as the times would permit,” perhaps he 
became a tutor to his friends’ children, possibly he 
travelled among the friends of friends. At least 
he remained faithful, for in 1672 he was one of the 
earliest to apply for a licence* to preach publicly ; 
probably he had previously led a private congrega- 
tion under the patronage of one Edward Stanton. 
On March 15, 1672, Charles II. personally issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence suspending “all manner 
of penal laws in matters ecclesiastical against 
whatever sort of Nonconformist or recusant.” 
Foreign complications necessitated peace at home, 
and the advice of Clifford the Romanist and Ashley 
the infidel was adopted. 

How came Edward West to be settled in the 
metropolis in Cripplegate Without? One of the 
chief lungs for London’s half-million citizens faced 
Ropemakers’ Alley ; here was a residential suburb 
for merchants, with mansions and gardens. The 
present Ropemaker Street near Moorgate Street 
station indicates the spot. The Great Plague (1665) 
was sorely felt in this region, and to their honour 
it may be repeated here that many nonconforming 


Ey Entry of application : 
“Mr Edw. West in his owne house. Ropemaker’s Alley in Little Moorefields — 
Presbyterian ’’ app 
; Entry of licence of: 
~S West a Teacher Ropemaker’s Alley: Lond. Pr 
‘. : Jjicence to Edward West to be a Pr Teacher in his owne.howse in Ropemakers 
tect in Little Moorefields 2 Apr 1672 Desired by Dr Bulter & sent to him Apr 9 
A Howse in Ropemakers’ Alley London Pr : 
‘Licence allowed Mr Edward Wests howse in Ropemakers’ Alley PEN to 
‘be a Place for Prech 2 Apr 1672 Desired by Dr Bulter & sent:to him 4 Apr. 
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clergy stayed in London and voluntarily occupied 
the otherwise deserted pulpits, to the great comfort: 
of the bereaved. Nor would such devotion pass un- 
rewarded by human affection; such pastors in 
adversity would never need flocks in times of 
prosperity. In 1666 came that most timely dis- 
infectant, the Great Fire. Cripplegate was but: 
scorched ; multitudes fled to and pitched their 
tents upon Moorfields. Here was another oppor- 
tunity for a man of God to make friends with these 
homeless, panic stricken immigrants ; doubtless for 
awhile the persecuting hand was palsied, for we 
read that many conventicles gathered. The 
respite was however of short duration, the con- 
venticles were silenced in 1669 ; and on June 6 of 
that year there was found a ‘‘True Bill for not 
going to Church, Chapel, or any usual place of 
Common prayer, for an entire month ending on the 
said day, against Joseph Kiffen, late of St. Giles 
without Cripplegate, county Middlesex, gent, and 
also for going on the said day to an assembly or 
conventicle, held in a house commonly called ‘the 
Meeting House’ in the said parish” ; again on July 
24, 1670, ffrancis Rainsford writes to Sir Joseph 
Williamson at Whitehall, “ I understand also there: 
was a greate meeting in little Morreffeilds but 
dissipated by the Lieufeguard & some ffoot.” 
Edward West was ministering to a church in his. 
own house in Little Moorfields when he applied 
for and obtained a licence in 1672; he continued 
until Jan. 13, 1676, when after preaching twice 
he died suddenly in the night: “He Died young, 
but Lived long.’ He was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. His published works are catalogued in the 
British Museum. Shortly after the second pastor, 
Walter Cross, M.A., was chosen the licences to: 
preach were recalled by proclamation (1675); and 
again active Nonconformists fell on troublous 
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times. Mr. Cross was minister until 1701, retiring 
(1685) for awhile to Holland to save ejection and 
to prosecute his Hebrew studies, some of the results. 
of which may be seen in the British Museum. The 
Protestant Revolution, with the consequent 
Toleration Act (1689), brought him back to his 
charge; and he and his friends set to work to 
renovate the wooden meeting-house, which must 
have been somewhat dilapidated from disuse. 
It was now ‘certified . for a Meeting Place 
for a congregation of Protestants dissenting from 
the Church of England.” The unaudited balance 
sheet of this renovation is extant and is now 
published. for the first time. 


STANLEY B. ATKINSON. 
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(Letters in black type refer to notes on pp. 278-9). 
ffrom March r4th 
Deb" 
| eee eee 

The purchas of the Meeting house & all the 

' Apurtenances thereunto beelonging: it 

being a Citty Lease one pound p. anum 
ground rent & the purchas mony come two 200 .00.00 4& 
July 19™ 1694 beegain to pull down the meeting 
place in order to repaire Ended neare 
Michallmas following the Charg of the 
Matterialls & severall workmen = as 


followeth 16.7650) od: 
Br Will Tompson for Timber 25700... 00 
Br Hollyoak for Carpinter’s. work 33.- 00 . 00 
Mr Alister plasterer 13°." l0' $00 
Br Harris & Smith 0g . 0O . 00 
The plumer OF «p39, G00 
The painter 04 . GO . 00 
Mr. Williams Bricklayer oG . 1242,00 
The glaiser 05 « O1., .00 
pd the man for taring the out side or . 06. 00 
Joyner for the Chains of the Tipe of the 

pulpit oo. 08.06 B 

Mr. Elis the Apolster for lining the pews 06 . 05 . 00 
Sis Wells for lron worke OL -- 10.206 
Mr. Woodrig tor broome 00 . 00 . 055 
‘The dyall as cost 04. 0O . 00 


IIS . 09. 114 
The Agreement by Br Cartright with Br Holy- 
oak to buld the hous beeing 7 Square 
40 feet at lb. 26 p square comes two as 
they cast it up Ib.) Gee dl. 
LQ? so aren OX 
The inward worke over & 
above the Agreement as 
bill show : as winscoting 
painting plastering stone 
cutter bulding washouse 
paviour O7 Gian Temes: anc X 
So the wholl Charg:comestwo 271 . 19 . 10X 


I have gott him to Abatte upon the wholl five 
pounds nineteen shill & tenn pence. 

So the Wholl Charge of the Bulding Comes lb. s. d. 
‘two. ” 266 . 00 . 00 
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(Letters in black type refer to notes on pp. 278-9). 


1693 to April. 28 1696 


contra 
Ib. 
An account of the subscriptions & what was 
paid in & by whom for the payment of it : 
paid in to mee viz 
Br Wiil Tompson 20, 
Br Edw: Stanton Tes 
Br Joseph Bowles I5. 
Br Tho: Crundell ies 
Br Moses Coock tO0. 
Br — Newman fo , 
Br Tho Cartwright 19) 4 
Sis Mary Whightman IDs, 
Br — pearson 10°, 
Br — ftrench iG. 
_ Br Will Wells RtO., 
Br — Randall 05 
Br — Vigours 03 
Br — Gamball 05 
Br John Thompson 05 
Mr. Philip Whightman 05 
Br ffrancis Jonson 03. 
Mr — Hamliton OL. 
Br — Lapworth O33 
Sis — ffowler O2i%, 
Br Richard Nickson og. . 
Br — Silsby 05 
Br John Duck 05 
Br Samuell Newton 02 
Cosen John Stanton 05 
Mr John Greene OL 
Br John Harris OL 
Br Theophilus greene oI 
192 
Monye rec: towards the Charge of Repaires & 
' bulding the house & of whom; that hath 
come to my hands since ’93 Ib 
@ Cash of Br Newman Church Stock 45. 
# Cash of S'* Whightman upon Bond 24 ; 
‘@ Cash the Remaine of Coffin bond Te 
@.Cash of-severall frinds ae eae 
? Cash of Maudlin to pay 2° ? week Eo} 


? Cash of Sis Boyce to pay as she hath 


ocation 25 i¢ 
Cash of Loveday for Rent Contery -_ 15. 


aha 


Cred | 

S. d. 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
00 . 00 
CO . 00 
00 0O 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
IO : 00 
00 . 00 
OO. .4100 
00 ,.00 
00, 00 
00 , 00 
00 . 00 
00. OO 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
10. 00 
s. -d. 

19. . *Q:s 
02.0 

16.0" 
Ir. 6 

00}: 00 
00 ..00 
15, 00 
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Monyes in this time also disbursed upon 


severall ocations the particulars 18 . 05 . 10 


{ON BACK OF FOLIO] 


192), 10 . 00 
17@... 18°00 
150 . 00 i 00 
10. 


522 . 08 . 00 


D* Ib 200. 00 00 
11S «09. ..114 

266 .00 00 
18>..05 - 00 


599 + 14. Wy 
522.08 3 


76 . 06 . 08} Ballance due to Mr. Stanton 


A 


NOTES. 


From the City Solicitor’s office : 
“the last Lease was dated 15 Feb 1742 & was granted to 
Thos Lawford for 21 ys from Xmas 1743 at £4 rent on payt 
of a Fine of £120. The property then consisted of a Ware- 
house & Garden besides the Meeting House .. . Previously 
the premises were comprised in a Lease to Jacob Wane & 
ors for. 21 ys from Xmas 1722 ....«'.s The entry in the 
‘ Books for the year when this lease expired giving particu- 
Jars of the prior lease is : 
‘Edward Stanton Assignee of John Chatfield Assignee 
of Herbert Pinchin Devisee of Walter Pinchin Assignee of 
‘ ‘Margarett Pinchin Widdow Relict of Phillip Pinchin for a 
Garden & little House thereupon erected to him demised 
for 61 years from Xmas 166r at £1 per annum and since 
demised to Jacob Wane and others for 21 years at a fine of 
4170 and £4 per annum’” 
In 1731 the dimensions of the building were 15 squares, 
there were three galleries of four seats each. 


B A tipe is a canopy over the pulpit. 


Cc 
D 


W” Thompson of St. Mary Aldermanbury, a joiner, aged 24, 


married Anne Knight Nov. 15, 1682. 


“There was, in our company, among several others, an ever- 


Jasting talker, who was at the same time a great reader, 
called Captain Bowles, whom I afterwards met in Lond. 
He was a leading member of the congregation that belonged 
‘to M* Walter Cross and afterwards M* William Nokes” 
Calamy, Life, p. 139 (1694). : 
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# Cash of Br Bowles OL . 00 


: . 00 
~? Cash of Br Willcox O2"7.00" "60 
# Cash of Br Saphire 02 00 00 
Cash of Br french 02 00 00 
¥ Cash of Br Hollyoak 02 00 00 
@ Cash of Br Gamball 00 IO 00 
@ Cash of Br Newman OL 00 00 
. @ Cash of Sis Brent 60) 10 00 
# Cash of Sis Hammond OLNOO" FOO 
#@ Cash of Br Nickson OF + de> 00 
@ Cash of Sis Willmott 00 10 oO 
@-Cash of Br Pearson OPe CE Ye 
@ Cash for Rent Loveday Contery 15.14.00 K 
? Cash of frind 00.04 00 
17o 15 1.03 
@ Cash of St Rob' Rich 10 10 xL 
? Cash rec off Mr Cross 150 


Ss. 
Sis Wells 10 


ae NOTES. 
E Philip Wightman of St Giles Cripplegate, a loriner, aged 24, 
married M™ Mary Duke of Sawbridgeworth aged about 18, 
‘with consent: of her father alleged by W™ Wightman of 
Lond. Gent. at Sawbridgeworth. Feb 15. 1687/3 
EF ? Deborah Fowler, late of Stepney 
@ = Samuell Newton of St Giles in the Fields, aged 22, married 
M* Eliz Cartwright (25 y) at St Bartholomew the Great. 
April 30, 1683 (? He lived Crown Court, Gracechurch St.) 
HX? the John Stanton who on Aug 6 1688 was excommunicated 
from White’s Alley Baptist Church for non-attendance 
J John Greene of St. Lawrence Old Jewry aged 27 married Eliz 
Tanner. May, 1691 
K These items refer to an existing endowment “ according to the 
true intent & meaning of the Toleration Act .. for such 
purposes as the men members of the said congregation for 
_ the time being in church meeting duly assembled... the 
‘residue of a term of 1,000’ years, granted by an Indenture 
dated 20 Oct 1651 subject & charged as therein mentioned ” 
-In 1717, M**. Sarah Stanton was receiving an annuity of £4 
.. from this estate. 
Z (?) The husband of Mary Rich 2™* daughter of Sir Charles 
_ Rich. He was a Lord of the Admiralty from 1691 until he 
~ died in 1699. - His name was assumed upon matriage. 
WE Thomas Cartwright Sen’, Citizen and Mason of London aged 
85 years, buried in Bunhill Fields in June 1705. 
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SUMMARY OF SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


1702-1709 


John Lewis, pastor (from Bethnal 
Green). 


1709 Dec 25 Isaac Watts preached and received 5/- 


1710 
1713-1730 


1724 
1730-1747 


1737 


1748-1806 
1762 
1765 
1766 
1797-1810 


1810-1821 
1822° 
1825 
1833 


1834 


(?) William Nokes, pastor, he conformed. 
EAL 

John Asty, pastor. A friend Gf the 
Fleetwoods, some of whom were in 
membership. 

101 membets on church roll. 

Peter Goodwin, pastor (from Great 
Yarmouth), church minutes con- 
tinuous from this date. 

Barbara Cames Charity vests upon dis- 
solution of Joseph Jacob’s congrega- 
tion. 

Thomas Towle (“Tommy Dishclout’’) 
pastor 

John Dorset Charity vests. (Annual 
Register. March). 

Church meets at Aldermanbury Postern 
(May 12). 

“public singing as at D* Conders.” 

Joseph Barber, co-pastor, bringing with 
him the church which seceded from 
Samuel Pike in 1760. 

John Hawksley, pastor. 

Sunday school founded. 

James Dean, pastor. ‘ 

John Davies, pastor. Congregational 
Union joined. 

Latimer Chapel, Mile End, built for 
Richard Saunders, pastor for 53 
years. . “ Purchase of the plot of 
ground in Bridge Street near the 
Canal, Mile End . . . for £150 and 


1847-1850 
1854-8 


1855 
1858 
1869 
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£1 10s. for a crop of potatoes 
thereon.” 
Edwin Joseph Hareland, pastor. 
Church meets at Hampden chapel, 
S. Hackney. 
Henry Hooper, pastor. 
United church meets at Latimer chapel. 
John William Atkinson, pastor. Salem 
chapel members unite. 


Conventicles in East Anglia, 1669 


N J. Browne’s History of Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, there is a presumably 
complete list of the ministers who were ejected 

from their churches in 1660 and 1662, and also of 
the meetings licensed under the Indulgence of 
1672. But no account is given of the conventicles 
which were reported, in answer to the enquiries of 
Abp. Sheldon, in 1669 ; and which are recorded on 
pp. 226-236 of TZenison MS. No. 639 in Lambeth 
Palace library. As a desirable supplement to 
Browne’s work, the following list has been 
extracted from the MS. by Rev. Dr. Powicke, 
and is probably the best now attainable. There is 
reason to think, however, that the list is very 
incomplete ; as not only does the arrangement pay 
little regard to the bounds of the four arch- 
deaconries, but from many rural deaneries no con- 
venticles at all are reported ; while a number of 
places are barely mentioned, no particulars being 
given. 


Archdeaconries of Norwich and Norfolk 


St. CLEMENT’s, in NorwicH—at the house of John Toft, grocer— 
every Sunday and once in the week: Sometimes the same 
persons meet at the house of Mrs. More, widdow, and John 
Davy, merchant, in St. Symon and St. Jude’s parish.—In- 
dependents : 300, most women — Teachers: Mr. Thos. 
Allen,* Enoch Woodyard (? Woodward*), Martin Finch*. 

St. GerorGE’s of ToOMBLAND, in NorwicH—at the house of 
Goodwyn, a_ hosier—once a week—Independents—all 
women. 

ST. STEPHEN’s, in Norwicu—at the house of John Willson, 
chemist—once a week, if not twice—Baptists and Inde- 
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pendents—about 200—most women—Teacher : one Mr. 
Lucas*, &c. 

Sr. Jonn’s of MADDERMARKET, NoRwicH—at the house of John 
Barnham, hosier—Presbyterians and Independents—about 
300—Teachers : Dr. John Collins,* Benjamin Snowden,* 
formerly ministers in Norwich. 

Sr. Marie’s in NorwicH—at the house of John Morley, worsted 
weaver . . . . . Teacher: Mr. Francis English,* a 
Nonconformist minister. 

‘YARMOUTH—at a house in the Woope Row belonging to Mr. Burton— 
Independents : about 400—Teachers, Mr. Ed. Barker,* Wm. 
Sheldrake,* Lucas,* Pelto,t Wilborne. 

Kine’s LyNn—at the house of Mr. John Horne, late Vicar of South 
Lynn—on Sundays and Wednesdays—Universalists ; 10oo— 
Teacher: the said Mr. Horne.* 

Another meeting in the house of Charles Phelps, a layman, 
said to be the same persons—Teacher : Mr. Phelps. 
_ Another at the house of Rich* Waterson—about 4o incon- 
siderable persons—Teacher : said Waterson, layman. 


Ingworth and Sparham Deanery 


BANDSWELL—at the house of John Porter, an excommunicated 
person—Independents—Teacher : Mr. Wm. Sheldrake.* 

FoxLEy—sometimes at the house of William Parles & sometimes at 
the house of William Waynsford—Independents—Teacher : 
Mr. John Lougher.* 

GUESTWICK—at the house of Mr. Hastings, an excommunicated 
person—Independents—Teacher: Mr. Sheldrake,* an ex- 
communicated person. 

Woopnorton—at the houses of John Hooker, Henry Brett, Rich* 
Clements (an excommunicated person)—about 300— 
Teachers: Martin Finch*, Mr. Pert, Bidbanke,+ John Hookert 
—a layman. 

OULToN—at the house of W™ Ball & W™ Ball J"—Teachers same as 
at Woodnorton. 

LamMmas—at the house of Thomas Church J’, worsted weaver, 
excommunicated person—Independents—Teachers : same as 
at Oulton. 


Faversham Deanery 


CaLtTon [probably CoLton ]—at the house of Nathaniel Michell— 
Presbyterians : 20 inconsiderable persons—Teacher : said 
Michell.* 
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Holt Deanery 


EDGEFIELD—at the house of Edmund Denny, gentleman—of about 
100 persons—sometimes at the house of William Woods, 
yeoman — Presbyterians: about 4o—Teachers : Richard 
Mower, Yarnseller ; Clement Jones. Shoemaker. 

Hunwortu—at the house of Widow Rogers—Teacher, said 
Mower. 


Walsingham Deanery 


WeELis—at the houses of Henry Keynor & Thomas Springall, 
tradesmen—of an inferior condition — excommunicated 
persons—Independents and Anabaptists, about 1o incon- 
siderable persons, most [= mostly] women—Teachers : said. 
Keynor and Springall. 

GREAT SNORING—at the house of William Steele, tyler—about 30 or 
4o—most [= mostly] silly women—Teachers : Steele, John 
Baker,* Butcher, of Barnes, &c.—excommunicated persons- 


Reppis (i.e. Repps) Deanery 


TruncH—at the houses of Robert Wright and John Goyle—In- 
dependents and Presbyterians—about qo or 50—Teachers : 
Thomas Worts*, one Lower of Alby, one Greene*, one 
Amyrault.* 

SIDESTRAND—at the house of one Clarke, & sometimes at OvER- 
STRAND at the Hall Place belonging to Mrs. Reunes—Teacher = 
one Amyrault.* 

NortH Wa.LsHaM—three conventicles : one Quaker, one Saturday 
Observers, one Independent. 

NortH ReEppis, BRADFIELD, LESSINGHAM, TUNSTEAD, WALCOTT, are 
named, but nothing more. East Rusron is simply said to: 
have near 100—evidently persons attending a conventicle. 


Depwade Deanery 


THURLTON—at the house of Robt. Kipping—Independents, 50 ; 
FrittoN—at the house of Jeffery. Dallison—6o or 100— 
Teachers; Edw® Peiner, Thos. Brighting, John Greene— 
laymen. 


Reddenhall Deanery 


WINFARTHING—at the house ‘of John Pory—Independents—qo, 
most women—Teacher : one Storks. PE 
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DENTON—at the house of one widdow Leman, once a witch— 
Independents—4o—Teacher : Mr. Peltot of Aldburgh. 

BEsTHORPE—at the house of Thomas Osburne. 

BRUNWELL—at the house of John Faulkes. 

[These two places are bracketed as Independents, and 

are designated together thus :—] Sometimes 800, 600, 500 
on Sundays ; and on weekdays 60—some gentlemen and 
some poor people—Teachers : John Money,* one Gedney,* 
John Gooch, Stephen Gooch. 


Most of the following are in the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, 
but others are far distant 


Diss (?), REEDE, CowLinGc, NAYLAN(D), STOKES, HESSET, 
THURLOWE, BEXALL [? if error for BENHALL], BRADFIELD, GREAT 
HeEpworTH, WATTISFIELD, are merely mentioned ; HAVERHILL is 
said to have Quakers and Presbyterians. 


RATTLESDEN—at the house of George Groome—tioo Independents 
—Thos. Holborowe,* &c. 
At the house of Joseph Adkin—Quakers. 


Archdeaconry of Suffolk 


Sr. MarGaRET's in IpswicH—at Major Moodie’s house. 


St. NICHOLAS’s ,, * at W™ Greene’s. 
St. HELEN’s ¥ # at Dunon’s house. 
St. LAWRENCE ,, A at W™ Wye’s house. 


300 or 400 mean persons, but some few of pretty good estates— 
‘Teachers: Wm. Slayter, Owen Stockton*, Sam! Packler. 
East BERGHOLT and WooDBRIDGE are just mentioned. 


Of the parishes named there is a slight un- 
certainty, owing to bad writing or spelling, about 
Benhall, Colton, and Diss; and it is not quite 
certain which of several Stokes is intended. Of 
the “teachers” at least 21—indicated by *—are 
ejected ministers, all but one having been beneficed 
in either Norfolk or Suffolk. About those marked + 
there is some doubt; but the mere fact that a 
person is described as “a layman” does not settle 
the question, as many of the ejected pastors had 
not received episcopal ordination. 


The “Church of the Pilgrim Fathers” 


the relation of the present “ Pilgrim Fathers’ Church” to the 

ancient fellowship gathered by Roger Rippon and Henry 

Jacob, are strongly corroborated by the Gould MS. at 
Regent’s Park Baptist College. This valuable codex, written 
about 1860, under the direction of the late Rev. George Gould of 
Norwich, consists of transcripts from ancient reccerds, most of which 
were used by Thomas Crosby in preparing his Baptist History, 
1738-40. Several of these originals have since been lost sight of ; 
but the copying of those which are available for comparison is so 
laboriously accurate that we may safely accept the codex as a 
faithful representation of those which are missing. 

Of the documents reproduced in the Gould MS. the following 
are of importance to the present inquiry :—No. I, an account 
written by Henry Jessey, of the church of which Jacob, Lathrop, 
and himself were successively pastors ; ending with the removal of 
Lathrop to New England: No. 2, a short continuation of the 
former, coming down to 1640: No. 4, a report of certain con- 
ferences, which issued in Jessey and most of his congregation 
becoming Baptists, supposed to have been written by Jessey 
himself : No. 23, an account, written by a member (one Webb), of 
the church of which Hubbard, Canne, How, and More were 
successively pastors. Itis highly desirable that these documents. 
should be published, as they bear evident signs of originality and 
fairness. 

From these we gather that when Jacob’s church (of which ten 
members’ names are given) was constituted in 1616, “they withina 
few days gave notice to the brethren here of the Ancient Church.’ 
Evidently there were still in London members of the “ Ancient 
Church,” the bulk of which was in exile ; and Jacob’s fellowship 
was regarded as a distinct church. (Evidence to this effect is also. 
furnished by John Robinson.) 

On 29th April, 1632, Jacob’s church was meeting in the house of 
one Bornet in Blackfriars, when 42 members were arrested by the 
bishop’s pursuivants ; 18 members were absent, or managed to 
escape. At least 18 of those arrested were imprisoned, some inthe 
Clink and some in the Gatehouse, amongst them being Lathrop, 


To views of Mr. Cleal in Transactions, vol. ii., pt. 3, p. 201, or 
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Barbone, H. Doe (who died in prison), and two women. About a 
month later “ was y® Ancient Church so seized upon, and two of 
them comitted to be fellow Prisoners with these.” Evidently as 
late as May, 1632, the church of Jacob and Lathrop was distinct 
from the “Ancient Church.’ This is the last mention we have 
found of the latter ; it is likely enough that the remnant may have 
coalesced with the society to which their fellow-prisoners belonged, 
but there is no evidence. 

According to document No. 2 the chief question that led to the 
separation in 1632 was not about baptism, but certain members 
desired a friendly dismissal, ‘‘ being dissatisfied with the Churches 
owning of English Parishes to be true Churches.” With them 
joined Mr. W. Kiffin. It is quite likely that these were Baptists, 
and that they joined the fellowship presided over by Spilsbury ; 
this MS. however doesnot sayso. But in 1638 six members desired 
dismission on the ground that they disapproved of infant baptism, 
and they joined with Spilsbury. 

There is no indication in the MS. that the division in “third 
month 1640” had to do with the baptismal controversy ; it seems 
more likely to have been a case of swarming off. There is no 
evidence that Barbone, who now became pastor of the new society, 
was a Baptist, and his name is not attached to the Confession of 
Seven Baptist Churches, in 1644. It is, however, I believe, a fact 
—though not stated in the document now before us—that in 1654 
about 22 members of Barbone’s church signed a_ Baptist 
manifesto. 

From document No. 4 we learn that the adoption by Jessey and 
others of Baptist opinions led to contention, and one party thought 
of the other as a fitting object of discipline. But better counsels 
prevailed. On 27th May, 1644, an advisory council was held in the 
house of a Mr. Shambrooke, at which were present Thos. Goodwin, 
Philip Nye, Burrows (presumably Jeremiah Burroughs), C. Sympson, 
Barbone, Ebury, Rozer, Cooke, Staismore, anda Dr. Parker. After 
discussion it was resolved that the differences called only for 
mutual forbearance. Jessey was baptised by Hanserd Knollys, and 
there was some dispersal of members, followed by re-union ; but 
the record gives an impression that the church became for the 
most part Baptist. ; ; 

From this point we have little or no information about Jessey’s 
church for above 25 years. The MS. does not help us. Jessey 
died in prison in 1663 ; and it was not till 1672 that Forty, who had 
just been released from Exeter gaol, was called to the pastorate of 
a section of the church which now advocated close communion. 
Three years later he went to Abingdon, and they joined with 
Kiffin. Of the open communion and Paedobaptist remnant we 
know nothing. They may have united with Mr. Wadsworth’s 
people, but proof is lacking. 
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' Document 23 states that the church which had been successively 

presided over by Hubbard, Canne, How, and More was ‘‘sup- 
pressed” at the. Restoration, and More was imprisoned at the 
White Lyon, Southwark. In spite of ‘ suppression,” some of the 
members continued to meet in secret ; and More, on his release, 
ministered to them as opportunity permitted. Meanwhile, two 
countrymen, Webb and Herbert, having vainly sought a noncon- 
forming church in Southwark with which they might unite, com- 
menced a meeting which in time numbered thirty men. More, 
according to the MS., met with these shortly after his release, and 
joined them with the scattered remnant of his church. He was 
afterwards again imprisoned in the Marshalsea, where he died in 
1684. 

As Wadsworth had died in 1676, it is evident that if he succeeded 
More it must have been as pastor of another fragment of the 
Hubbard-Canne-How society. There is no reason why this may 
not have been so, and the succession may have run on through 
Lambert, Owen, Killinghall, Marryatt, etc., but, as Mr. Cleal 
points out, the evidence is inconclusive. 

The Gould MS., however, (No. 23) represents More’s church as 
being destitute of a pastor from his death until 1697, when Daniel 
Parker, ‘‘a member of long standing,” was chosen. Could he be 
possibly the ‘Dr. Parker” who took part in the council 53 years 
before? He was evidently an aged man, and soon disappears from 
the record. In a short time a Baptist church at White Street, 
Southwark, split on the question of close communion, and the 
liberal section, with Robins, the pastor, joined with Parker. 
Robins was a popular preacher, with Antinomian leanings. Dis- 
satisfaction arose, Robins accepted an invitation to a church in 
Whitechapel, and about 40 members went with him. In about 
1699 or 1700 the remnant chose Valentine Lindsey as pastor, but 
they steadily dwindled, and the society was disbanded in 1705. 

The supposed filiation of the existing church from that of 1592 is 
thus seen to involve four assumptions, none of which is at all 
unlikely, but for none of which does there seem to be anything 
worthy of the name of proof. It must be assumed first that, after 
May, 1632, the remnant of the “ Ancient Church” coalesced with 
that over which Lathrop presided ; second that, after the death of 
Jessey, his church,‘ or part of it, came under the pastorate of 
Wadsworth at some date. between 1663 and 1676; third that 
during the same period, that is more than eight years before the 
death of More, part of his scattered church also came under the 
pastorate of Wadsworth ; and fourth that, on the death of Killing- 
hall, his people united with those who came from Zoar Street with 
Dr. Maryatt. Itis no doubt true that Jacob’s church, which furnished 
passengers to the “ Mayflower,” has a far better right to the title 
“Pilgrim Fathers’ Church” than the “Ancient Church” of 
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Greenwood and Penry. But unless three of the above four assump- 
tions can be justified, the true modern representative of that fellow- 
ship is not the church in Old Kent Road, but the Baptist church in 
Stoke Newington, which formerly met in Devonshire Square. 


T. G. CRIPPEN. 


Daniel Higgs, M.A., of Swansea 


WHILE back my friend, Mr. C. H. Glascodine, 
A ex-president of the Royal Institution of 
South Wales, Swansea—by marriage con- 
nected with the Higgs family—unearthed Daniel's. 
will at Worcester. He wrote it, neatly and briefly, 
with his own hand, and executed it at Swansea on 
the 3rd May, 1690, in the presence of Ezra Griffith 
and Robt. Whittyear, jr. Be it remembered that 
Robt. Whittyear, senr., was minister of the Swan- 
sea congregation after Robert Denbury, Higgs’ 
immediate successor, who went into Devonshire, 
and whose coming caused some commotion amongst 
the United Brethren of the City and County of 
Exeter and County of Devon. See Minute Book, 
1721-1728, recovered a few years back and placed. 
by finder in Dr. Williams’s library with its fellows. 
Be it further remembered that, in 1726, William 
Gillespie’s certificate of ministerial fitness, when 
applying to same assembly for ordination, came: 
from the “ Rev. Robert Whithare of Swancey and 
the Rev. Mr. Thos. Perrot of Caermarthen.” 

Higes’ “will is that son John shall have and 
possess all my study of books.” He appoints John 
as executor, leaving him “house and lands at 
Chadwick, bought from brother Roger.’ Chad- 
wick is in Worcestershire, parish of Hartlebury, 
and was Daniel’s birthplace. He likewise names. 
four daughters, viz., Anne Raban, Elizabeth Waters, 
Mary Withers, and Susan Higgs. There is no. 
reference to his wife, who may be the woman 


Daniel Higgs, M.A., of Swansea 20L 


referred to in the register of All Saints’ church, 
Evesham :— 


“1706-7, March, Mrs. Higgs buried.” 


Daniel died in 1691, and his will was proved the 
Same year. His designation, “parish of Broms- 
grove,’ gives us possibly the location of the home 
to which he removed from Swansea, a little before 
his death (cf. Antiquarian Notes, vol. iii., 1903, 
pp. 23-24.) 

GEORGE EYRE EVANS. 


Four Causes of Separation 
By Henry Barrowe 


[An unpublished treatise from the Wiggenton MS. in the Congregational Library 
See Trans. Il, p. 149. Mr. Burrage is of opinion that it was occasioned by a 
letter which he believes lo have been written to Barrowe by Robert Browne 
about the end of 1586 or beginning of 1587. T.G.C.] 


knoweth god & acknowledgeth the lord Jesus, or seekethe 

salvation in him, ought spedelye without any delay to forsack 
those disorderd and ungodlye & unholye sinagogs, & the false 
teachers of these tymes as they genarallye stand in England. 


1 The fals maner of worshiping the true god. Esa. 66, 17: 
Deuy 17,1. 

2 The pfane and ungodlie people receved into & retayned 
in the bozom and bodie of ther churches. Esa. 65, 11, 12. 

3. The false and antichristian ministrie imposed upone ther 
churches. Num..16, 21, 35: 

4 The false and antichristian govhment wherwith ther 
churches ar ruled. 

The haynouse & fearfull enormities that insue of these ar 
Infinitt & cannot be sufyciently expresed ether by word or 
writing : but sumarylye, you shall find herbye christ Jesus denied 
in all his ofices, & so consequently not to be com in the flesh. 
You shall find herby the last will and testament cf our savior 
christ abrogat, his pretious bodie and bloud torne & troden under 
feette of dogges and swine, christ Jesus throwne out of his howse 
& antichrist his enimie exalted above god & raygning in the 
temple of god as god. 

The pfisie of christ is denied when anything is aded to or taken 
from his written word, or wher christ’s woyce (sic) onlye is not 
hard & obayed in the church. ‘These to be don w* them, The 
apocriphae ; worship mad of the invention of man, even that man 
of sinne, eronious, imposed & thrust upon ther churches: The 
burdenns & Idolatrus inventions with the endles heap of thr 
traditions, approveth: & for mor pticular profs of thes things lett 
that Idolatrus book of the bishops comonly called the boock of 
<omon prayer be scanned by the word of god. 


| Fare principall and waighty causes whie every on that 
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the presthood of christ is defiled, yea denied when any unlawfull 
worship is offered to christ, or in his name. this to be don with 
them the pmises prove. 

The kingdom of christ is denied wher his lawes and ordernances. 
ar reiected & not obeyed, or anie other thurste upon the church 
&c. this to be with [/em] is mor than manifest by ther straung 
offices, officers, & laws, even the statuts of omry never red of never 
[?] hard of in the scriptures. 

The testament of christ is abrogate wher any thing is aded to it 
or taken fro it; o™ wher it is neckleckted to be pformed, yea 
reiected as with them. These the p'mises prove & our dayly 
complaynts & sufferings manifest. 

The body and bloud of christ Jesus is most haynously torne & 
troden under fott by dogges & swyne wher the hollye things of 
god as the sacraments &c ar geven to the aparrant wicked and 
ungodlye. thes the second principall cause by dayly experience 
manifesteth. 

Christ is thrown out of his house and antychrist exalted &. 
rainethe by his officers and lawes, _ this the pmises and psent estate 
declareth, 

neyther cann all the ptensed titells and decevable gloses the false. 
pfitts use any longer cover o* hied these mischefes ; for the god_ 
that condemneth them is a myghtye god, who discovteth them & 
consumeth them with the breath of his mouth, 


To the first principall cause They comonlye aleadg that this ther 
worship is not altogether false, but much of it good and godlye : 
and they ether use not the book at all.o* but the least pt of it, &c. 
ffirst I wold know of them whether the worship of god maie be in 
part true & in part false: Then, whether any devise of man or 
angell may be thrust into the worship of god or inposed upon. the 
church of god the church of god. [sic] 

now to ther using or not using the boock we all know and _theie 
cannot denie, howsoever they may desembell, y'* this Idoll is sett. 
upe, & they and all ther peopell stand under it: yea, that no man 
can by or sell without this mark of the beast, without bowing to 
this Idoll in ther markes [? market]; so that ther quiet standing 
under it, ther peac purchased by using part of it, ther Joining hands. 
With them that use it and stand under it and Justyfy it as brethren ; 
yea, ther Joyning with them in the sacraments & reseveing the: 
sacraments at ther hands, even at the hands of the moste dombe 
Idoll & unworthie prests, do manifest. what conscience and 
affection they cary. _ Further, the evene Joyneng of ther sermons to- 
these abhominations, ether Justifieng or tolerating them, showeth 
bothe what & how they preach. can lyght.and darknes be. isued 
togeth": can straw remaine in the flaming .fyer unconsumed ; .suer,, 
thoughe this,could be, yeat can the word of god never Justifie 
Idolatry, nor dagon stand up befor the ark of god. and even that 
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best ptiof it they use is but dagons stump devoted (? fed), but a pece 
of swynes flesh, an abhominable sacrifyse unta the lord, and so far 
ar they from withdrawing anie on sowle all this whill with all ther 
preaching from it, that they becom the most bitter psecutors of 
‘such as with draw them selves & keep them selves puer and 
undefyled from this false worship. 


To the second principall cause they have litell to aleag Save that 
it is lawfull to preache the word to all. and for all to hear : from 
whenc it flowethe not that it is lawfull to receve all into the bozom 
and bodie of the church, to delyver the most holly & pretious things 
of god to all, evene the sacraments. & who is not baptised in 
Ingland? who is not of ther churche? for this ther generall 
baptisinnge of all I never as yeat cold hear on reason pveed ; but it 
is as éasie to coine som as for the rest. for the other sacrament 
they alleage the power of suspension alowed them by the bps book, 
and how that therby they keep the unworthey from’ the sup &c. 
first I find that an instrument of that folyshe and Idoll sheperd, 
unknowen to our savior christ and his apostels, never used by 
them. Then I find it of no valew, for nothing is done bie it; and 
-suerlye yf ther righte eie wer not utt"ly darkned it cowld not be but 
they must neds pseve how that ther weapone wantethe bothe edg 
and poynt : for what is don byit? Can they or ther pishe proseed 
to excommunication otherwise then by the antychristian courts, 
-w°" lye as open for the pty suspended to be asoyled as punished by 
bribing M* Comissary &c. nether can they kepe back the ptie 
suspended from the ioyning w™ them in ther prayers or fr. being 
receved into anie other peshe. 


To the 3 prinsipall cause they aunswear by rayling & blas- 
pheming & psecuting, because it touchethe them nearlye, even to 
the quick. and uncovereth the fothould of all ther tythes, wages, 
and living. and som reasons they aleag to prove ther ministrie 
lawfull. first, for their callyng they aleag a fine distinction of matter 
and maner.. They have a right calling in matter ; that is, they have 
inward graces as knowledg, learning and so forthe, how so ever 
they have it not in a right maner, thatis after that outward ordey- 
naunce of the calling and entrannce that christ hath prescribed. 
first therfor it wold be known of them whether this maner they 
speak of may be severed from the matter. then whetherhe may be 
estemed and held as a lawfull minister in the church of god that 
hathe not a lawfull and trew calling in the church of god, and that 
standeth by and justifiethe his unlawfull and ungodlye callynge ? 
‘Then it wold be knowen whether ther be any other treue enter- 
aunce into the shepfould then by our savior christs outward 
ordinances sett down in his last will and testament? Then [if] he 
that entreth in another way be not a thefe,a hirlyng and a 
murtherer? Then whether all the treu shep of god owght not to fle 
from such a wolf & hirlyng &c. 
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Lett ‘them therfor which wilbe hard and held as treue 
ministers of christ aprove them selves such derectly & 
playnlye by the lawes and ordinaunces of our savior christ 
in that behalf provided, or else we by the same lawes will 
not dowbt to denounce and pnownce them theves, robers, 
hirlings, murtherers, wolves, &c, and shunne them our selves, and 
warne as many as love the lord Jesus & hould ther own salvation 
dear to fle from them acording to o* saviors comandement. But 
because it apeareth to all men that they have not his lawfull and 
true entras into the shepfould, but ar clymed up another way, they 
mask and disguise & seek to cover ther ravin & intrusion with 
sheps clothing, & to mak men beleve that they abownd with 
Inward graces lerning & giftes, and that these may sufice to mak 
them lawfull ministers though they be not chosen and apoynted to 
the ministrye by God whoe is the gever of all the giftes they have. 
and best knoweth bothe the measuer the use & the end of them. 
They wold howld it an inderect awnser to an inditmente of wrong 
or thefte to aleag that they ar wise or riche &c. Suerlye nether 
cane this ther plea of Inward graces Justifye ther open breach of 
gods comandements : and evell dothe it bewray any Inward. grace 
of the spirit of god when they plead for and justifye by ther utmost 
indevours open & haynous transgressions. we ar taught by our’ 
savior christ to Judge the tree bye the fruts, & ether to mak the 
tre good and the frut good or else to mak the tree bad and the frut 
evell. the graces they bost of indead ar inward indead yf they be 
anye, for they evell apea’ as yeat ether in love to god, to his truthe, 
or to his servants. but we will not seacse to beseche the lord for them 
to bring forthe his own gifts to the service of his own glorye and 
the use of his church, that thancks may be geven to his holly name. 
for them by manye. but they ar so far from this as yeat that they 
mak the word of god a clock [sic] unto ther sinnes. they say they 
preach the word of god trulye & senserlye, and therfor theye that 
leve them forsack The ordinarye meanes that god hathe leffte to 
the begettyng and preserving of faythe ; yea, they forsake even the 
word of life, & therfor they must neds be invaded with daun- 
- gerus and damnable erores &c, & such lyke popishe thunder- 
bowlts wherby they afray the simple from hardines so much as to 
dare to call ther ministrie into question or to examine it by the 
word of god, much les to Judg it by gods word. in few words 
therfor to discover the falshod and wickednes of this reason we 
shall fynd this ther preching as false and as corupt as ther calling 
and entraunce, and to be as far from y* ordeynary blesed meanes 
lefte by the lord to his church as they ar from the ordeynary true 
entraunce. and Dowtles even from this false calling & entraunc of 
thers may a reason be framed they ar not trulye & rightly sent ; 
therfor they can not trulye & rightlye preach. ther sending is 
aparaunt to be of men and not of god. they ar knowen whose 
servants they ar bothe by ther lyvery and band and obedience. 
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ther comission is lymited unto them, & writen and sealed. and 
mark ther doctrine well: I warrant you they transgrese not ther 
comission ; for behould how they kepe them within ther band, & 
how they dawbe and undershore (?) that antichristyan wall of ‘ther 
masters the bps and stand under it. for w™ us they gather not, 
nay, they opose them selves agaynst us, wrasting and constrayning 
the word of god agaynst us withe open violence to the scriptures 
and Iniurye tous, slaundering us in the pulpitte against ther own 
knowledge & conscience with sudry erores devised falsly of ther 
own brayn; & thus destayne they the mouth of god, which they in 
that place wold seme to posses, with lies. & all to save ther own 
scines wholl & purchas peac with the bps by proclaiming open 
ware with us, or rather with god whose we ar and whose cause we 
defend against them and the bps. ffurder, herby they lyckwise 
may purchase credit withe the peopell, who ever by the lords 
wonderfull working have bym [sic] inclined to the most forward 
prechers & such as speak the truthe most bowldlye ; escaping 
herby ther m's Jealous eies, & that this may be wrought thus, now 
and then cast out some darke Delphicke words againste ther m's 
regiment, and seme to bewayll the lamentabell estat of the church 
&c.; yeat shall it be so warylie as nether the peopell shall draw 
them therby into practic To cast of this antychristyan youk of the 
bps, nor ther ‘lords have evident ocasion of wrath, howsoever the 
lord by his most wyse justice hath kinled an envious hatred betwixt 
these lords & the courtiers [?]. furder observe this docktrine they 
preach, and you shall fynd it not onlie half & unpfecte truths, 
doubtfull & ambiguous truthes lamley and unfaythfulye utterd ; 
but you shall find this gospell they prech no gospell of lybertie & 
power, but a gospell framed to the pollysies of the times, & wrested 
to uphould & serve this haynous Idolatrie they use and stand under, 
& this antichristian gov"ment of the bps & ther oficers. & this I 
say not that the gospell of christ Jesus cane this [sic] be preched 
or transfygured in it self, for no thing is mor free mor pfecte. or 
mor powerfull to consume this chafe and stuble wher it is trulye 
receved, even in the mowthes of the most simple ; but this I say to 
lett you see the haynous Dealying of the tolarating prechers, even 
those yt ar best estemed, and yo" own fearfull estate that ar’ misled 
by them. they as you see betray not onlye themselves and you but 
even christ Jesus hime self & his gospell into the hands of anti- 
christ. for see howe these deceivers ioyn the word of god’ and 
Idollatrye together, the gospell of christ and bondage, christ and 
antichrist to gether in on temple. See what kynd of gospell & 
what kind of christ they geve yow : a’ christ without’ power to. 
governe & kep his owne, a gospell without lybertie ; or- else whie’ 
ar you thus Intangled w™ begerlye rudyments: &c ;' whie--ar you’ 
thus in subjection to the traditions of men? ‘thus'mak they’ your’ 
christ. an Idoll & you Idolaters.. be‘ therfor no-longer deceved ; 


christ putethe not up these Iniuryes ; his father hathe delyv'ed into © 
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his hands all power in heaven & earth, and he will shortlye show 
himself with his myghtye angels in flaming fier, rendering vengance 
unto them that know not god, which ar disobedient to his gospell : 
alsuche shalbe punished withe ever lasting pdetion frd the p'sence 
of the lorde and from the glory of his power. then shall none of 
those pretensed titles of graces, word of god, gospell, christ Jesus, 
faith, comfort, &c. serve them ; for he whos eies ar a flam of fier 
can not be deceved; no secrett is hiden from his bright eies. 
Though they byld as highe as babell & digg as low as hell &c, he 
seeith ther hipocrisie & will disclose it, & will judg them by ther 
fruts, even the bitter & accursed fruts of ther disobedience. this 

word of god, gospell, & christ, which they use as a 
fyndsuchwiuaggnt Shar & a fayer stall to draw gaynes & Ignorant sowles 
titered by any'or ~UNto them & therby to justify ther wickednes, shall 
5d eikehana) judg and condemn them amongest the devells w* all 

ther knowledg & inward graces &c.  neyther can 
this fayth wrought by ther ministrie, wherby they subtillie draw 
the wholl multytud of ther hearers upon us; as who shold saye ye 
muste ether condemne all these & every on of them to be wout 
faithe or Justifey our ministry by the efectts. alas we Judg not ; we 
with Jerymey wishe even so be it: but ther is on that Judgeth 
them, even that christ they boste of Judgeth them, & his word 
Judgeth them allredye. theris no true faythe but that which is 
builte upon the word & bringethe forthe fruts accordinglye. Allas, 
the word condemneth them, ther fruts condemen them, yea them 
selves, when the boock of ther consciens shalbe opened by the 
lyght of gods word unto them, shall condemne themselves. The 
multytud of gods enimies shalbe as one mane ; he that spared not 
y° angells, he that spared not the owld world, he that spared not 
his own people, cannot spar them. 

Another false proffe they have Depending upon the former of the 
effectes ; & this is the comfort reseved by ther p*ching. and herin 
lyck Jamnes and Jambres they apishlie imytate paull, approving 
themselves to the consiences of ther auditory because they have 
beaten down sinne by the power of the word in them, and againe 
have healed the wounded consience withe the cofortable pmises of 
The gospell. it hath befor bin shewed how haynously & wilfulye 
they transgrese againste the first table, & obstinatly remaine in 
those transgressions evene against the moste highe & his anoynted 
son christ Jesus; So y'nowe they cannot geve the frut of ther 
bodye for the sine of there sowll. ther is no keping the second 
table without the first ; he that breakethe one comandemat breaketh 
all; he that breaketh the least comandement and teacheth men so 
shalbe called the least in the kingdom of heaven. 

But to com to ther own efectts, as the beatting down of sinn &c. 
Do not the heathen so w'"out the lawe. Do not the papists herin 
exced them? This doen [?] westminster hall, the assises generall 
in every shier, yea every court barone in every letell town 
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aprovethe : being compared in these our happie dayes to 
the times of gross popy Dothe not sin abound, yea, ovflow? 
how is it then beatten down? nay, mark your mynisters 
well, you shall find that as they joine and frame the word of god 
to these haynose transgresyonts against the first table, as idolatrye 
&c, So ioyne they ther own bodies & becom mynisters to secuer 
worldlyings, pfane, glutons, covetus, athists, proud. vaine, & carnall 
epicuers & hipocrits so that these men be rich or have posabillyte 
& will to plesuer them, feast them and contenance them and com 

to ther sermons. these they uphowld by thus many 
haaritie mee Wht ~-yeares in ther sinnes, Sothing, flattering, and Justifieng 
then thes tener «them, terming them christians, yea, the pillers of the 
oti antner hana) church. “we must bear with them, yf these men 

showld tack offence at the gospell the peopell wold 
soner [?] forsack it. and so the gospell should be contemted [?] 
& such lyck stuf. yea, doubtles these p"chers ar very petiffull 
surganes, that mak so foule wounds, & souncurable. they of ther 
tender harts may not endur to rannsack to deepe, lest they put ther 
patients to too gret grefe for ther sinnes. It is easier to mak a 
wound then to cuer it ; Therfor they will not search them to the 
bottom, but bynd them up quickly with the promyses of the gospell, 
& power in the oyll of grace. O folysh pittye. nay,o cruell 

mersye. Destroye they not herby all ther patients ? 
frove of these «What wound yf it be not searched, or ulcer yf it be 
Miraotier hand) NOt launced, & have apte & convenient medycines 

applyed, can be cured, will they power the sweett 
oyll upon dead fleshe, or into stinking & corrupt wounds? will 
they laie strong [?] comfortative emplaysters to owld rotten festered 
soores ? so shall they lose bothe ther oyll & ther labor. is this the 
gospell to whom the gospell belongeth? is this ‘reppent & amend 
‘your lyves for the kingdom of god is at hand &c’? is it not rather 
that impoysoned playster of peac wher ther is no peac? Can they 
geve the promises of the gospell to these Ignorant pfane wicked & 
open idolaters? can they geve christ or the benefits ot his deathe 
& resurrection, as libertye, power, salvation to a peopell that remayn 
& will not com out from under the yock of antichrist ? is not this 
to bless gods enemies, to Justifie the wicked, yea, to curse gods 
saynts & to condeme the iust? these ar the comforts they geve 
you ; This is the peace, so many spirituall whordoms and wich- 
crattes remaining in so great number. ther can be no comforte but 
such as is grounded on the pmyses of god; the pmyses of god 
belongethe not to all unbeleving disobedient & obstinat people ; 
but the foundation of god remaynethe suer, and hathe this seall, The 
lord knoweth who ar his, & lett every on that caleth on the name 
of the lord depart from Iniquitey. This comfort then geven by 
these ministers & taken by this people, is not w“owt blasphemye 
in the one and psumtion in the other ; and gods fearfull vengeance 
upon bothe the one & the other. . what pmyse of blessing have they 
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from god so long as they remayn in this open wickednes, Idolatries 
disorder and rebellyon ? but rather a fearfull looking for of Judg- 
ment. Surlye yf they tack comfort to desobey god, god will 
tack comfort to destroy them. And suerlye I cane but wonder 
and trembell at the Judgment of god upon them, to see them geven 
over so generaly to so strong delusions & to so great blyndnes as 
not having [?] among them any on trew signe of gods presence, 
Any on true pfitt, nor any on that can tell how long these ministers 
shall last. Yeat they comfort them selves in thes calamities, 
pmising them selves peace with good, yea great happines, not 
psevig that they ar wretched & miserabell & poore & blynd and 
naked. the lord therfo of his gret mercie draw out such as be his 
from among them, and anoynt ther eies w® eiesalve that they may 
see & fle from this mor then egipticall darknes & babilonishe 
bondage into that most joyis light & libertie of the servants of 
god. the lord grant them dezerning spirits to know the true 
worship of god from false & the true ministers of god from false ; 
that they may save them from the wicked generation & tind comfort 
withe the lord in his day of refreshing. 


To the fourthe principall cause they aleag many slyght & lame 
excuses, as that the fault is not in them but in the civill maiestrat 
y’ these disorders & bondages remaine; yf it wer in them it should 
not; they wish for retormation & sighe for it daylie, yea, they 
pray with tears both publycklye & privatlye for it, and as far as it 
lyethe in them they seek it by all meanes : they sue to the plyments 
for it ; & seing it cannnot be obtayned, they pswad all men to have 
patienc untill it may please god to torne the princes harte, and in 
the mean tyme to rest contented with this measur of gods truthe & 
fredom they have; ther can be no church withowt some blemishes 
and defects in this world; suche wer the church of Corinthe, 
galatia ; Thanked be god we have greter measuer of gods grases 
then any nation in the world; & such lyck fleshly unfaythfull 
reasons therby to blear mens eies and hyd ther infidellytye, yea ther 
treason to christ him self, to our prince, and the wholl land. but 
what is this chaff to the wheat when it cometh to the fane [?] of 
the gospell? they have but conseved chaf and brought forthe 
stubell. ffirst, wher find they that ether our savior christ or his 
Apostells sued to plyments or princes for the planting or practising 
of the gospell; & whether the word it self yfit be faythfullie 
taught be not of power both to tack princes in the nett and to bind 
them in chaynes and feters. Then yf princes resist or necklect, 
wher they fynd that the faithfull ought to rest in ther defawlts and 
disorders untyll god change the princes hart ? 

Then, wher they find that our lord Jesus ever sent owt any 
without geving them power; or whether the true mynisters & 
people of god may be without this power of christ to reforme them 
selves, & to put in practyce christs comandements according to the 
measuer of faythe and grace the lord hath geven them. Then 
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whether he cane be a true mynister that wantethe this power, or 
neckleckteth it, Then, whether on man can serve to masters at 
once, or whether he shall not be Judged his servant to whom he 
yieldeth obedience. Then, whether he be a faythfull servant that 
not only faythfulye yeldethe obedience & subiection to his m* 
enimie, but unfaythfullye [word omitted] the most p"tious things of 
christ, yea, christ himself into the hands of antychrist ? furder, it 
wold be known of them whether the church of christ can be 
without the gov'nment & officers that he hath asigned in his last 
will and testament unto it. 

Then, whether his govnment be not athing of nesesytye to the 
church ? 

Then, whether his goviment be not a pt of christs testament ? 

Then, whether it be a principall part of christs kyngdome, & 
whether christ can be a kyng and not governe by his own lawes & 
offycers ? 

Then, whether the church of christ can be govned by antychrist 
&c? 

Then, whether our christian lyberties and the holye order of 
christs govimente be not a thing to be stood for unto the deathe 
by every servant of christ Jesus ? 

To these poynts of doctrine yf they assent not it is because ther 
is no lyght in them: yf they assent, ther remayneth no mor to do 
but that they repent & amend w'thowt any furder aliegation or 
delaye, for certaynlye ther is no subtill distincktion or slye evasion 
will stand before our god whose lawes these ar. Inward intents 
will not excuse owtward, yea obstinat transgressions: the king of 
kings willnot com in subiection to any king; he yealdeth not his 
septer to another, nor his sheep to a strainger. 


But as they have dealt with christ Jesus therlord, so they have— 
& w® no better fayth—delt w™ ther prince and ther contry, as 
shall breflye apeare. Call we not hime by good right a traytor y* 
willingly and wittinglye suffer ther [s/c] king & sufterayn to fall into 
undowted destrucktion both of bodye and sowle and geveth hime 
no warning, no exortation to avoyd, but most wickedly pampeth 
him up in his sinne, by yealding obedienc unto his ungodlye hestes ? 
lyckwise can any nation or citye tack him for a faythfull wachman 
who, being plased in the wach tower not only not discovereth 
enimie by geving warning, but yealdeth unto hime, conspirythe 
with hime, openethe hime the gattes, yea, betrayeth into his hands 
not only the cittie but all the people ? 

This, and much mor then can be uttered, to be don by theyr 
wachmen is mor then maniffest to all suche as eyther slep not to 
depe in the dreggs of ther securitye, or wilfully shut not ther eies 
or not beleev ther own eies in those lamentabell desolations: 
neyther can those fyg leaves of blemishes & coruptions by the 
exampell of the churches at Corrynthe & galatiae cuer or cover these 
wounds. 
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we may tak a better example from those churches of ther repent- 
ance, of ther sorow, of ther amendement; nor yeat have they 
escaped gods Judgments by blessinge them selves & the people 
in ther sinne [?]. god isa righteous god, & ane holye god, & a 
Jelous god ; he cannot justifie sinne, nor blese them remaining in 
this maner in ther sinne &c. Alas, what a wofull estatte stand they 
in that ar wrecthed [sic] & miserabell & poor & blynd & naked, & 
yeat thinck them selves riche and Incresed w™ goods, and to have 
need of nothing. what then is to be Done in these confused tymes, 
save. that they buye gold of him that walketh betwen the seven 
golden candell stickes, gould tried bye the fier that they may be 
riche, & whit rayment y* they may be clothed, & that ther filthie 
nakedness Do not apear, & that they anoynt ther eies w™ eie saulv 
that they may see and fle from these unholye assemblyes, this false 
and unholye worschip, this false and unholye ministrye, this false and 
unholye peopell, this false and unholye government, lest they be 
ptakers of ther sinnes and so of ther plages. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


We have received several additions to, and corrections of, the 
“ Bibliography of Congregational History” published last May. 
We shall heartily welcome further communications of the same 
kind, which will hereafter be utilized in a supplementary list. 


* 


We give a cordial welcome to the History of the Congregational 
Churches in the Berks, South Oxon and South Bucks Association, 
lately compiled by Rev. W. H. Summers, of Hungerford. 
The book is an excellent specimen of the way in which a local 
history should be written. After an introductory historical sketch 
of Nonconformity in the district the author narrates the origin and 
early proceedings of the Association, and then deals with the 
several churches, telling the story of each from its origin to the 
present time. In an appendix he treats of Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches and conventicles now extinct ; and adds 
a copious index of ministers from 1662 to 1905, including all ot 
whom anything is known beyond the bare names. 

Only two things might, in our opinion, have been improved : 
smoother paper, and the inclusion of the remainder of the Bucks 
and Oxfordshire churches. But as these constitute another 
Association, it is to be hoped that their story will be as well told, 
either by the same pen or by another. 


* 


As intimated elsewhere, Mr. Champlin Burrage has had the good 
fortune to disinter another important autograph of Robert Browne. 
Indeed, there are two MS., both entirely in the handwriting of the 
venerable pioneer ; one being the original of one of his published 
works, and the other a letter or treatise hitherto entirely unknown. 
Mr. Burrage believes it to have been written late in 1587 or early in 
1588, apparently in reply to the censures of some ultra-Separatists, 
who deemed it sinful to hear the Gospel from conforming ministers. 
The paper was certainly written after Browne’s partial submission ; 
but, so far as we were privileged to read it, there is nothing incon- 
sistent with the principles laid down in the Treatise of Reformation, 
and it has much in common with Robinson’s well-known posthu- 
mous tract. It is of considerable bulk, much longer than the New 
Years Guifl. It is to be hoped that Mr. Burrage may meet with 
sufficient encouragement to warrant him in publishing this very 
unexpected discovery. 
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Can any reader indicate the community to which the following 
quotation refers ? 
“By the highway called Horseydowne, part of a waste belonging 
to the Monastery of Bermondsey dissolved, she recollects that certain 
people called Brownists, denied Christian burial, were interred 
there.” | Evchequer Depositions, 3 and 4 James IT. ] 
S.B.A. 


* 


Valuable service might be rendered to our Society by any 
members who could send copies of old Church Covenants, especially 
such as are dated earlier than 1760; also old reports of County 
Associations ; likewise old reports of Congregational colleges ; and 
any documents, reports, or extracts relating to extinct Congrega- 
tional academies, particularly those at Gosport, Newport Pagnell, 
Wymondham, and Cotton End, 

x 

Will our members kindly endeavour, by any personal or social 
influence they may possess, to increase our numerical slrength ? 
There is much valuable material awaiting publication, or deserving 
reproduction, which it is quite impossible for us to undertake with 
our present resources. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The True Story of Robert Browne, by 
CHAMPLIN BURRAGE, M.A. Oxford 
(Clarendon Press) price 2/6 net. 


This work contains copious extracts, now first 
printed, from the newly discovered writings of Browne. 
The Congregational Historical Society has secured a 
limited number of copies, which will be supplied, as 
far as they will go, fo Members only, on application to 
the Secretary, at 1/6 post free. 


Congregational Historical Society 
Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting was held in the Council Chamber of the 
National Temperance Federation, Memorial Hall, on Wednesday, 
9th May, 1906, at 4 p.m., Rev. J. Brown, D.D., presiding. 

After prayer by Rev. T. Gasquoine, Minutes of last Annual and 
Autumnal Meetings were read and confirmed. 

Resolved on the motion of Rev. B. DALE, seconded by Rev. 
G. L. TURNER, ‘ That this Society expresses its deep regret at 
the death of Rev. W. H. Summers, and offers sincere condolence 
to his kindred and friends.” 

The SECRETARY read the Annual Report, setting forth the 
work of the year, and specifying contributions which are still in 
hand for publication, including further extracts from the 
Wiggenton MS., and the Gould MS., and a paper from Rev. G. 
Eyre Evans on “ Early Nonconformity in Yarmouth.” Notice 
was taken of the research work done by Mr. C. Burrage, M.A., 
and Rev. F. I. Cater ; and of the valuable fruits of research left 
by Rev. W. H. Summers, most of which it is hoped will be 
available for posthumous publication in some form or other. 

The TREASURER’S Financial Statement shewed a balance in 
the bank of £94 3s. 

The Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretaries were re-elected ; and 
Mr. J. Minshull was again appointed Auditor. 

A communication from Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, proposing an 
extension of the Society’s operations so as to include matters of 
especial Baptist interest, was discussed at some length. Resolved 
‘‘ That the matter be referred to the Committee, with instructions 
to confer with Mr. Shakespeare on the whole subject.” 


[ Transactions, Vol. II., No. 5, p. 307.] 
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The Committee was then constituted (as below). 

It was arranged that two papers be prepared with a view to the 
Autumnal Meeting at Wolverhampton: One by Mr. Lovell of 
Leek, and friends, on ‘‘ The Seventeenth Century Congregational 
Churches in Staffordshire ;” and one by Rev. D. Macfadyen, 
M.A., on ‘' The Evangelistic Work of Capt. Jonathan Scott.” 


Officers and Committee 


Chairman—Rev. JOHN BROWN, D.D. 
Treasurer—Rev. G. LYON TURNER, M.A. 
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Mr. HENRY THACKER. 
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EDITORIAL 


Members of the Society will learn with regret that our 
esteemed contributor, Rev, W. H. Summers, of Hungerford, 
died on 30th April, after a painful illness of several months’ 
duration. After studying at Hackney College he held pastorates 
at Beaconsfield (1883-95), Mortimer West (1898-1901), and 
Hungerford (1901-6) ; and was for many years secretary 
of the Berks Association, an office which he only resigned last 
year. He was an indefatigable investigator of the original sources 
of Lollard and Puritan history, at the British Museum, the Public 
Record Office, the Bodleian, and elsewhere. His Fordans and the 
Chalfonts and the early Friends of the Chiltern Hundreds (1895) 
has been widely read ; as also his Rise and Spread of Christianity 
in Europe” (R.T.S., 1897). But probably his most valuable 
work is Our Lollard Ancesiors in the ‘‘ Eras of Nonconformity”’ series ; 
while his History of the Berks, South Oxon., and South Bucks County 
Association, published last year, will certainly be regarded as the 
standard work on Congregational Church history for that district. 
He left a considerable quantity of unfinished MS. in the hands of 
his literary executors; part of which, it is hoped, will be utilized 
by this Society. A small treatise on The Lollards in the Chiltern 
Hills was left ready for the press, and its publication may be ex- 
pected at an early date. It contains some new facts, the fruits of 
original research. 

* 


Mr. Burrage is about to publish a strictly limited edition of an 
essay on the life and character of Robert Browne, embodying 
copious extracts from the recently discovered MS. The Society 
has arranged with Mr. Burrage for a few copies, which the 
secretary will be able to supply at a reduced price to members only. 
‘These will in no case be sold to the general public. 


* 


Rev. Ira Boseley has in a forward state of preparation a History 
of the Independent Church in Westminster Abbey, 1.e., the church that 
met there during the Commonwealth under the successive 
pastorates of Strong and Rowe, which a century later was presided 
over by Gibbons at Haberdashers’ Hall, and was finally disbanded 
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about 1825. He will be glad to hear of any records or documents 
relating to this church; such may possibly be in the hands of 
descendants of those who held office during its latest years. 


*% 


A member of the Congregational Historical Society is preparing 
a history of the Bury Street church, founded by Jos. Caryl, and 
presided over by Owen, Clarkson, Chauncey, Watts, Savage, etc. 
He would be glad to hear of any documents relating to that church, 
or to the “ Bury Street Trust,” or to Berman’s Almshouses. Please 
communicate with the Secretary. 


* 


The present issue contains the Greenwood letters from the 
Wiggenton MS., described in the Transactions of last September. 
These will also be shortly issued, together with Barrowe’s Four 
Causes of Separation, under the title, Relics of the Puritan Martyrs, 
1593; price one shilling net. Itis hoped that these lately identified 
and hitherto unprinted documents will be of interest to others. 
beside members of the Society. 


Bod 


We hope to give, in our next issue, a verbatim reproduction of 
Giles Wiggenton’s account of his conferences with Whitgift, etc.,. 
from his own autograph. Subsequently we may be able to give 
his very racy satire on slothful clerics, in the form of Mock Visita- 
tion Articles ; never yet printed. 


SS 
Mr. W. Tuck has just printed Noles on the History of Argyle 


Chapel, Bath. The earlier chapters deal with the rise of Non- 


conformity in that city, and. contain interesting notices of Lady 
Huntingdon. 
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II 


IV The First Congregational Church, 1674 


e must now return to Christopher Nesse 
and the Congregational church which was 
formed by him. It has been already stated 

that Presbyterians and Independents had become 
substantially one. This is true with respect to 
their relation to the Episcopal Church, their self 
government and their harmonious co-operation. * 
But those congregations which were really Con- 
gregational differed from those which were more 
properly (though still incorrectly) designated 
Presbyterian in two respects, viz.: the formation 
within the congregation of a voluntary, select 
spiritual body, each member of which made a 
personal profession of his faith in Christ ; and the 
exercise by its members at their church meetings 
of supreme control over its affairs. This will 
appear more clearly by an account of the forma- 
tion of the Congregational church at the Main- 
riding House.+ 

It was written apparently in 1674, and is as 
follows :— 


It was in the heart of God’s people in this place to embody 
themselves according to the Gospel nigh twelve years ago 
[ 1662 ], amongst which were some persons who have become 


* “ Both the Independent man, and the Presbyterian man, do equally exclude the civil 
power, though after a different manner.’’—John Selden’s Table Talk, page 85." 

+ It is copied from an imperfect Register of Baptisms at the Main-riding House and 
Call Lane chapel, Leeds, now in the custody of the Registrar General, Somerset House, 
London ; and was probably written by aruling elder orsome other member of the church. 
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useful now in its accomplishment. But troublesome times 
coming on, with the temptation of inability to manage the 
work, they forebore at the time. Till the year 1672 little or 
nothing was thought upon as to the carrying out of the same. 
In that year, about August, we had an appointed meeting, at 
which appeared . . or . . persons, among whom after 
seeking of God, the case was propounded as a duty, with 
some motives by Mr. Christopher Nesse, which done, he left 
it to the persuasions of God through our own hearts. The 
result of that day was that upon examination and not without 
serious thought, everyone particularly answered that though 
they found themselves very unfit to be church-members, 
especially for the foundation, yet they judged it a duty 
pressed by God’s word, and that which they ought to press 
after. They appointed to meet every Friday for prayer, 
numbering twenty-four or thereabout. They held meetings 
for certain questions as to their sincerity, the marks and signs 
of a soul that hath the Serrirt or Curist, ete. 


They did not proceed further, however, without 
consulting other Congregational churches. 
Whilst deeming themselves independent of 
external control, they considered it their duty to 
act in harmony with these churches. 


After about two years [1674] they signified their intention 
to the Church of Christ at Woodchurch and the Church of 
Christ in Bradford-dale. One of their elders, George Wade 
[ Ward, of Bradford-dale] came over to help us with his 
advice, who did express his great joy to see us so desirous to 
know the right way to walk in. Among other material 
questions this was propounded to him, viz.: whether it was. 
their practice at the embodying of their church for every 
individual to give in his experience in the presence of the 
Messengers of their churches, who came to see their order and 
give them the right hand of fellowship ; requiring him like- 
wise to give us an account of his judgement therein. His 
answer was that as to their practice it was this: they gave 
an account of their mutual satisfaction in each other with so 
long an experience, with a declaration of the principles of 
religion, viz.: a Confession of Faith, containing both their 
tenets in doctrine and discipline ; spent the day in fasting 
and prayer ; and solemnly covenanted in the presence of 
God and His people to be found in those practices that. 
are set forth in their declaration. As for his judgement in 
that spirit he saw not Scripture, nor any clearness from 
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Scripture, for a people embodying to give their experience to 
the messengers of other sister churches ; nay, that it looked 
too much like superintending [on the part of another 
church]. After this we endeavoured to make all clear as to 
the prosecuting of the business. About two months after we 
wrote to Woodchurch to the like effect. They answered by 
word of mouth, Robert Gledall [Gledhill] and Richard 
Hargreaves being the messengers, who acquainted us with 
the sense of the church [disclaiming all authority or juris- 
diction over them]. A letter much to the same purpose was 
written to Bradford-dale, and the answer we had from them 
was very candid and had much of a Christian spirit in it, 
though in effect agreeable to that we had from Woodchurch. 


No further particulars of the formation of the 
church are afforded. But it undoubtedly took 
place according to these preparations for it, and 
probably about the end of the year 1674. But 
Christopher Nesse did not continue long. Perse- 
cution was renewed. Nonconformists were 
prosecuted in the ecclesiastical as well as the 
civil courts. The parish church register contains 
the following entry in June 1675, “ Mr. Stretton, 
Nesse and Armitage, with their schismatical 
assemblies, was convicted by the oaths of Lawson 
and Halliwell apparatories (the 15th day the first 
time, the second time July 19th).”” Nesse himself 
says: “I was excommunicated three times, and 
the fourth time a writ De EHxcommunicato 
captendo was issued out to take me, and another to 
take Mr. Awkland (born at Leeds), who was taken 
and died of fever in prison; but my Lord (having 
more work for me in this world) moved one of the 
Spiritual Court to give me timely notice ; so that 
I made my escape to London, where I have 
laboured in God’s vineyard ever since the year 
1675.” According to the imperfect notes above 
mentioned, it appears that some disagreement 
arose between Nesse and the members of the 
church; he thought that they did not stand by 
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him in his troubles as they should have done ; 
they, on the other hand, said that he had left the 
church in its “infancy” without adequate reason ; 
and in a Jetter dated 16th April, 1676, they stated 
that they could not give him his “dismis- 
sion,” and “ having withdrawn ourselves from you 
as our Pastor our prayers are nevertheless for you, 
that the Lord may continue to you His gracious 
Spirit.” Nesse preached thirty years to a congre- 
gation in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, London, 
sometimes amidst persecution that drove him into 
the country ; published numerous books, died on 
his birthday, Dec. 26th, 1705, aged 84, and was 
interred in Bunhill Fields. 

It was fortunate for the church at the Main- 
riding House that immediately after the removal 
of Mr. Nesse it obtained such a pastor as THOMAS 
WHITAKER, M.A., one of the ablest of the many 
able ministers who have laboured in Leeds.* He 
was son of Dr. Robert Whitaker,a physician who. 
lived at Healey, near Burnley in Lancashire, 
where he was born in 1651. “He knew the 
Scriptures from his childhood, which Athanasius 
calls the Pood of the Soul, and this did not a little 
conduce to render him mighty in the Scriptures.” 
He became a member of the Congregational church 
at Wymond-houses under Thomas Jolly, ejected at 
Altham, Lancashire, whom he always esteemed as 
his spiritual father. He was one of the first students 
trained for the ministry by Richard Frankland, at 
Rathmell, near Settle ; admitted July 6th, 1670; 
graduated M.A. at Glasgow University; and 
having preached occasionally in Lancashire, com- 


* “ His descent was from an ancient family of the Whitakers, a branch of which was the 
famous Dr. William Whitaker, whom his adversary Bellarmine styled AxadoA:kwv Doctissimus : 
of whom another said that never man saw him without reverence or heard him without 
wonder.” (Timothy Jolly). Dr. William Whitaker (1541-95) was master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Of the same family were Jeremiah Whitaker (1599-1654) a native of Wakefield and 
# notable member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines; and Dr. Thomas D. Whitaker 
(1759-1821) vicar of Whalley, and author of Loidis and Elmete, or, a History of Leeds, &c. 
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menced his ministry in 1676. At his coming the 
congregation was in a divided state, but by his 
prudence, diligence and self-devotion he speedily 
secured their unanimity, and ministered to them 
nearly 35 years with general acceptance and great 
success. The year after he came to the Main- 
riding house Stretton left Millhill chapel, and 
was succeeded by the “incomparable” Thomas 
Sharp, with whom Whitaker laboured in the 
greatest harmony. The times had now become 
more favourable in comparison with former years, 
and for a while the “ churches had rest, and walk- 
ing in the fear of God and the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multiplied.” 

Here it may not be out of place to introduce a 
brief statement concerning Mr. Whitaker’s views 
of doctrine and discipline, as itis furnished by two 
of his most intimate friends. One of these was 
Timothy Jolly (son of Thomas Jolly before 
mentioned), who was his fellow student at Rath- 
mell, and commenced “Christ’s College” at 
Attercliffe, Sheffield, when Frankland removed 
thence and returned to Rathmell. He was dis- 
tinguished, says Jolly, by-- 

his clearness in the doctrine of the Gospel, both in 
reference to justification by Faith in the Lord our Righteous- 
ness, and to Sanctification also, pressing and practising the 
duties of holiness in all manner of conversation. I add to 
this his exact judgement in the laws of Christ’s House, both 
as to admission of members consentiente plebe (as Cyprian 
expresseth it), and as to exclusion or excommunication ; yet 
with a large extensive charity far from judging others. The 
principles of that persuasion he was an honour to, which (as 
the incomparable Dr. Goodwin saith) stretches out its arms to 
embrace all that are willing to embrace Christ, receiving the 
weak, but not to matters of doubtfull disputation. 


The other friend was Thomas Bradbury, a native 
of Wakefield, who was a student under Timothy 
Jolly, and who on leaving college spent a year or 
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two in Whitaker’s house at Leeds and assisted him 
in his labours, and was afterwards a popular 
minister in London. 


His way of understanding the great doctrines of election, 
redemption, justification, conversion and perseverance, were 
agreeable to the churches of England, Scotland, Holland and 
Geneva. His behaviour in the House of God was upon those 
rules that he and the people thought to be contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. Whatever could not be found there was 
thrown in among those prudentials that may be altered or 
continued at pleasure. The admission and exclusion of 
members was always by the vote of the whole church; for 
he supposed the minister, in this case, to put on a relative 
character, as the officer of the society, where the communion 
is desired. He was unwilling to baptize any child if one of 
the parents had not been a stated member of some church, 
taking it for an irregularity that a person should own the 
Covenant for his infant, who had neglected the proper way 
of doing it for himself. What he thought about the 
Ordination of Ministers I had many opportunities te know, 
both by conversation and letters. He did not suppose that 
the ministerial power was conveyed by the will of one man, 
or a society of persons in common public character, much less 
is the virtue depending upon any ceremony that may be then 
used, The things chiefly regarded on such an occasion are 
an aptness to teach in the minister and a concurring inclin- 
ation in the people. But yet he approved of Imposition of 
Hands by the pastors of other churches, as very decent and 
agreeable to the examples we find in scripture, Acts xiii, 1, 2. 


Almost the only remaining notes of the doings 
of the church of this period are the following :— 


1679, August 4. Brother John Crosland was publicly 
dismissed for the sin of drunkenness. 1680, July 6. Brother 
Jonathan Cloudesley ruling elder, was to onr great loss 
removed out of this world. 1681, July 23. Mr. Samuel 
Ibberson accepted the church’s call [ to succeed him ]. 
Whereupon notice being given to several sister churches 
about it, he was solemnly set apart by fasting and prayer and 
imposition of hands in the presence of messengers of the 
sister churches, who in testimony of their approbation gave 
him the right hand of fellowship, 


Twenty years had now elapsed since ‘the 
Restoration. During this period the persecution of 
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the Nonconformists by the civil laws and ecclesias- 
tical courts had been, as we have seen, by no 
means equally severe or general. Much depended 
upon the spirit of the ruling authorities in 
different districts. But the last years of Charles II. 
and the first of James II. were the darkest in the 
annals of Nonconformity. 


V_ Darkness before Dawn, 1681-7 


We cannot here notice the causes of this change 
beyond remarking that it was largely due to the 
attempt of the king and his brother, the Duke of 
York, to make the Roman Catholic religion 
dominant over a Protestant people, and the un- 
compromising opposition offered to it by Pro- 
testant dissenters. The old laws against not 
coming to church were revived. Fresh orders for 
the suppression of conventicles were issued. 
Magistrates were “ mad in persecuting, Bailifis 
unweariedly diligent with warrants against us, to 
apprehend ministers and people.” The infamous. 
judge Jeffreys “ comes to the assizes at York, with 
special instruction and commission from the king 
to prosecute all Protestant dissenters, besides 
Quakers; giving him, it is said, his ring off 
his finger [the bloodstone], and tells him he 
represents him ; tells them the king’s pleasure is. 
to root out all fanatics through the land” (July 
1684).* Heavy fines were imposed and the gaols 
were full of prisoners for conscience’ sake. 

At Leeds, the officers got the key of Maiullhill 
chapel (July 5th, 1682), and the place was shut 
up for five years. At one time we find the owners 
of it consulting about turning it into a hospital or 
selling it for the benefit of the poor to prevent its 


% M.S. Notes by Dr. John Hall, of Kipping, Bradford. 
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being used as a “mass house.” Sharp and his 
friends, nevertheless, held meetings in private 
houses, and on one occasion he narrowly escaped 
apprehension. Ralph Thoresby was indicted at 
the sessions for attending a conventicle in 
Hunslet, but was acquitted through the skilful 
defence set up by lawyers Atkinson and Witton 
(Dec. 3rd., 1683). Early in the same year (Jan. 
14th), Whitaker was indicted for absenting himself 
from the church for six months, and was com- 
mitted to York (July 16th) for having with several 
other persons to the number of seventy on the 
25th May held a conventicle at Leeds.* In June 
1684 “sixty-nine names were presented at Leeds, 
and many were fined, some in six times £20.” 
Alderman Martin Headley, a bitter opponent of 
Nonconformists, prepared a paper containing the 
names of all the leading dissenters in the borough, 
“to be devoted to destruction.” Whitaker was 
taken a second time in July 1684, and sent from 
the sessions to York, where he was imprisoned in 
the castle for about eighteen months. Here he 
was visited by Thoresby in September, and here he 
was found in the following January (1685) by 
Oliver Heywood, who was sent to share his con- 
finement. The manner of their prison life is 
described by Heywood as follows: 


Jan, 26th. 1685. The gaoler treated me very courteously, 
provided me a good lodging over Mr. Whitaker. Jan. 27th 
went to dinner, walkt with Mr. Whitaker after. At night 
sat in Mr. Whitaker’s chamber. I have spiritual liberties, 
privileges, secret opportunities of communion with my God, 
liberty of studying and writing as if I had my own house, the 
sweet company of Mr. Whitaker and his wife that are in the 


* Warrant of Commitment, printed in Wickstead’s Lectures on Millhill Chapel, page 
149, Jolly says :—' In the year 1683 on a Qui tam (as it is called) he became the Lord’s 
prisoner.” ‘One Kirkshaw lodged an information against him, and he was committed to 
the gaol in York, January 1683. Mr. Thomas Whitaker, jun., purchased the estate of 
Kirkshaw, the informer against his father, and actually relieved his posterity, reduced by 


the vices of their parent.” Toulmin’s Historical View of the State of the Protestant 
Dissenters, 1814, p. 576, 
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next room to me, many precious servants of God out of the 
city to visit me, to discourse, to pray with; and one Lord's 
day, viz. February 1, 1685, we have spent together from 
10 till 4 very sweetly ; I preached in the forenoon, then 
we dined, Mr. Whitaker in the afternoon, we had near 
forty persons in Mr, Whitaker's chamber, yea, the gaoler’s 
wife was with us in the forenoon, we were quiet all day. 


(Diar. iv. 114). 

Their condition was by no means a hard one, 
very different from thatof Ralph Ward, the Con- 
gregational minister of York, who was at the same 
time immured in the miserable Ousebridge gaol, 
and of many other Nonconformist prisoners. Mr. 
Whitaker found his chief delight in writing week 
by week and sending to his flock at Leeds the 
sermons which he would have preached to them 
had he been permitted. Towards the end of the 
year (Dec. 12th) Heywood writes : 


My usual manner daily was this. 1. After our rising 
we kneeled down, I went to prayer with my wife. 2. She 
in her closet, I in my chamber, went to secret prayer alone. 
3. Then I read a chapter in the Greek Testament while I took 
a pipe. 4. Then I read a chapter in the Old Testament with 
Pool’s Annotations. 5. Then writ a little here or elsewhere. 
6. At 10 o'clock I read a chapter in Proverbs, went to prayer 
with my wife at family prayer. 7. Then writ in some 
book or treatise I composed till dinner. 8. After dinner Mr. 
Whitaker and I read our turns in Fox’s Acts and Monu- 
ments, last edition. 9, Then went to my chamber; if my 
wife was absent I spent an hour in secret prayer. God 
helpt usually. 10. After supper we read in Book of Martyrs, 
study, go to prayer. We read in Baxter’s Paraphrase om 
N.T. (Yorkshire County Magazine, I., 169.) 


be 


“Thus the two ministers,” says Hunter, “lived 
like the martyrs in the Marian days, whose 
thoughts and sufferings were, we see, their daily 
theme, and with spirits, we cannot doubt, strung 
to the endurance of all which the martyrs suffered, 
had God called them to the last great conflict. : 
Heywood was set at liberty on Saturday, December 
19th, 1685; he spent several days in visiting his 
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friends at York, and on Friday, (Christmas Day) 
he called on Mr. Whitaker in the castle before 
returning home. A little later, about the begin- 
ning of February, 1686, Mr. Whitaker’s wife, who 
had hitherto been his companion and solace, died. 
He must have obtained his liberty not long after- 
wards ; for we find him in the following August 
spending a week with his fellow-prisoner, Oliver 
Heywood, at Northowram, in offering thanks- 
giving and holding religious services in various 
places. Heywood says: 


We had many grounds for thankfulness, and though God 
had taken away Mr. Whitaker’s wife, while he was prisoner, 
yet He hath wonderfully compensated that loss in his own 
spirit, in the savoury frame, humble, zealous desires, and 
large opportunities of doing good, for which he doth bless the 
Lord. Blessed be God that He hath not only set us at 
liberty, but given us the liberty of ordinances without 
threatenings or disturbance. 


The prospects of Nonconformists had now 
become much brighter ; and in the following year 
James II., having done his utmost to crush them, 
sought to conciliate them by issuing his Declar- 
ation of Liberty (April 4th, 1687.) “ We accepted 
it with thankfulness,” says Thoresby, “though we 
dread a snake in the grass.”’ The Declaration came 
too late. The next year the last of the Stuarts left 
Whitehall never to return. 


VI Under Toleration, 1689 


The Act of Toleration required that every place 
of meeting should be certified to the justices of the 
peace at the general or quarter sessions; and 
under it many such places, mostly private dwell- 
ings, were doubtless certified and registered at 
Leeds; but unfortunately the record of them, 
which would have shewn to what extent Pro- 
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testant dissenters availed themselves of the 
toleration, has either been lost or is still hidden 
somewhere among the archives of the borough 
sessions. In Bradford and its vicinity, within the 
next ten years, about twenty-five such places were 
registered, and at Leeds the number was probably 
not much less. Whitaker and his friends forth- 
with set themselves to the erection of a new and 
larger place of worship. It was completed at the 
end of the year 1691, and described as “a stately 
meeting house in CALL LANE, with a turret upon 
the leaded roof,” and at no great distance from the 
parish church. Thoresby has this note under 
December 22nd, 1691; “Morning. Mr. Sharp 
preached (at Millhill) ; afternoon Mr. Whitaker, 
whose congregation has now a second day been 
with us till their new meeting place be fit for 
their reception.” About three months previously 
both Mr. Sharp and Mr. Whitaker were present at 
Alverthorpe, Wakefield, and took part in an 
assembly of twenty-four West Riding ministers, 
which was summoned for the purpose of promot- 
ing closer union among so called Presbyterians and 
Independents, who wished to be henceforth known 
as the “United Brethren.” There was little 
difference between them; and meetings for 
fraternal intercourse and devotion continued to be 
held by them for many years. Whitaker was one 
of the most eminent of their number, and his con- 
gregation was one of the most flourishing in the 
county. On the death of Mr. Sharp in 1692, 
Heywood and Whitaker preached his funeral 
sermons at Millhill. ‘It was,” says Thoresby, 
the greatest and saddest assembly that ever I 
beheld.” Mr. Sharp’s successors were Timothy 
Manlove, M.D. (1693-8), Peter Peters (1698-1705), 
William Pendlebury (1705-29), and Joseph Cappe 
(1730-46.) 
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As a further indication of the harmony that 
prevailed between the two ministers and congre- 
gations at Leeds, it may be mentioned that Dr. 
Manlove of Mill Hill preached at Call Lane, when 
Mr. Whitaker was taken ill (December 16th, 1694), 
and doubtless on other occasions. Shortly after- 
wards Whitaker found it necessary to obtain aid 
in his work and had _ several assistants in 
succession. The first was Thomas Bradbury, before 
mentioned (1696-7), of whom Thoresby says, “I 
ought to make one remark in his commendation, 
that when here he used once a week to instruct 
the youth to sing in their chapel, which succeeds so 
well that that congregation performs that part the 
best of most, if not any, in these parts 
He was courted for his known moderation by a 
party at Millhill to succeed Mr. Manlove,” (1698). 
Diar. i. 446. The next assistant was William 
Conder, son of Joseph Conder, of Leeds, merchant, 
and brother of John Conder, minister at Hackney, 
and ancestor of George William Conder and Dr. 
Kustace R. Conder, whose memory is still very 
precious in Leeds. The third assistant was 
Joseph Sutton, who removed to Hull. In 1701 
we find Mr. Whitaker visiting his old friend 
Heywood, the year before that good man finished 
his course ; and in 1704 he published a little book 
entitled The Christian Sanctuary; or Room for 
Returning Sinners with a Compassionate Saviour, 
dedicated to my beloved friends the hearers of 
these sermons in and about Leeds. In the closing 
years of his life he was often called upon to preach 
funeral sermons for his Nonconformist brethren in 
the district ; and at length “having served the 
will of God in his generation,” he also “ fell on 
sleep,” and his funeral sermons were preached by 
Heywood’s successor, Thomas Dickenson, and his 
first assistant, Thomas Bradbury. He died on the 
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10th of November, 1710, and was interred in the 
parish church, where a brass plate in front of the 
communion rail with an inscription (in Latin) in 
glowing terms recorded his learning, piety, 
eloquence, liberality and indefatigable labours. 
‘“He was indeed,” wrote Timothy Jolly, “what 
was said of the great Nazienzen, Magnes and 
Adamas, a loadstone to draw souls to Christ, and 
an adamant to bear the shock of persecution in 
his unwearied labours and sufferings for many 
years.” * 

The next minister at Call Lane was WILLIAM 
MOULT (1711-27), educated at Jolly’s academy, 
who followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
and according to the List of Nonconformist Chapels 
in 1716, preserved in Dr. Williams’s Library, had a 
congregation at Call Lane numbering 800. The 
number at Millhill was 600, and there was only 
one other chapel in Yorkshire where it was 
exceeded, viz., Timothy Jolly’s at Sheffield, where 
the congregation was set down as 1163. At his 
death, September 15th, 1727, William Moult was 
referred to in the Northowram Kegister as “a very 
great loss to that congregation and the Church of 
God.” He was succeeded by THOMAS WHITAKER 
(1727-76), son of the former minister, who was for 
a while assisted by his son William Whitaker 
(who died before him), and continued his labours 
for nearly 50 years, resigning in 1776, and dying 
August 4th, 1778, aged 80. But for a long period 
before his resignation the congregation had 
dwindled to a small number compared with what 
it had been in his father’s time. 


Before concluding something must be said con- 
cerning the declension of Congregationalism in 


*Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Whitaker, A.M.; to which are added four sermons 
relating to ‘his death (1712). 


B 
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Leeds during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Many influences contributed to such a 
declension ; but one of the principal of these was 
doubtless the lack of religious fervour and evan- 
gelical doctrine which prevailed among ministers 
and gradually affected their hearers. When Mr. 
Whitaker died in 1710 there was no difference 
among Protestant dissenters on the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; even at the famous Salters’ Hall con- 
troversy in 1719, in which “bold Tom Bradbury ” 
took so prominent a part, the question was not as to 
the acceptance or rejection of that doctrine, but 
simply as to subscription to a formal statement of 
it, or simply to the Bible as the rule of faith. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Samuel Clarke, rector of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, had published (1712) a work 
entitled The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
(or rather of no Trinity), which exerted consider- 
able influence not only in the Church of England, 
but alsoamong Protestant dissenters. The younger 
ministers especially adopted semi-Arian or Arian 
views, but seldom openly avowed them. On the 
ground of avoiding controversy they confined 
themselves to “ practical preaching,” and rarely 
set forth what is known as evangelical truth. The 
result was that their preaching lost its hold on the 
people ; many of their hearers, who were attached 
to the old teaching, left their ministry; and 
ultimately Arianism, which affords “no resting 
place for men who have loosened themselves 
from orthodoxy,” gave place to Unitarianism. 

It has been often said that the Congregational 
system, which places the government of the church 
in the members, and does not leave it (like so- 
called Presbyterianism) in the hands of the 
minister, trustees, or elders, ensures the continued 
orthodoxy of the pulpit. But the statement is 
hardly borne out by facts, except to a very limited 
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extent. Call Lane was a decidedly Congregational 
church ; but it became at first Arian and then 
Unitarian, just like Millhill, in which the 
Presbyterian method of government was more fully 
observed. The preaching of both Mr. Whitaker 
at Call Lane, and of Mr. Cappe at Millhill, who 
were contemporaries and both of them very 
excellent men, was marked by the lack of evan- 
gelical doctrine. Whitaker was followed by 
JOSEPH BOWDEN, an avowed Arian, and by others 
who were Unitarians. The successor of Mr. Cappe 
was Thomas Walker, M.A., 1748-63, “one of the 
most heretical ministers in the neighbourhood ”’* ; 
and he, after the brief ministry of Nathaniel White, 
was followed by the celebrated Dr. Joseph Priestley 
(1767-73), who, though brought up in connection 
with the old Independent church at Heckmond- 
wike, became the foremost promoter and defender 
of Unitarianism in England. 

But twenty years before Dr. Priestley settled at 
Leeds, Wesley and Whitefield had proclaimed the 
“Qld Gospel” here, and in 1754 the first chapel 
(White or White Hall Chapel) connected with 
modern Congregationalism was erected, and John 
Edwards became its first minister. Congregation- 
alism as it is now known at Leeds is entirely the 
offspring of the Evangelical Revival. 


* Joseph Ryder, who was a member of the congregation at Call Lane and often 
attended Millhill chapel, left a diary, 1733-67,in which he wrote, after referring to the 
death of Mr. Cappe, 1748; ‘* According to many people’s observation, religion in the life and 
the power of it appears to be on the declining hand;’”’ and again after hearing Mr. Walkerin 
1762, ‘‘Icannot deny but I am desirous of what I seldom meet with, even discourses of the 
depravity of our nature, and the healing remedies provided, the necessity of inward holiness 
and heart sanctification, as well as outward reformation.” In 1772, William Graham of 
Halifax preached a sermon “‘ before the dissenting clergy in Millhill chapel,” entitled 
“* Repentance; the only condition of final acceptance.” 


Memoir of Robert Mackenzie Beverley 


The following brief memoir was written by 
Mary Stickney Rowntree, daughter of Edward 
Stickney of Beverley, and wife of William Rowntree 
of Scarborough. It is published by permission of 
her son, Allan Rowntree, Esq., of Westwood House, 
Scarborough. 


OBERT MACKENZIE BEVERLEY was the 
R only son of William Beverley, of Beverley 
in Kast Yorkshire, and was born there 

near the end of the eighteenth century. R. 
M. Beverley’s father, who I believe came from 
America, had not resided long at Beverley 
when he married Miss Midgley, whose family 
belonged to the old aristocracy of the place. 
William Beverley had the character of being an 
arbitrary and overbearing man, in fact a Tory 
of the old _ school. When R. M. Beverley 
left college he travelled for some time, visiting 
Egypt, etc. On his return he took considerable 
part in local matters, as well as in general politics, 
on the Liberal side. He also advocated the Roman 
Catholic claims with great warmth. In personal 
appearance he was tall and erect, with a most 
dignified yet gentle bearing. His complexion was 
fair, his hair light and waving. He looked so 
youthful on the hustings in the castle yard at 
York during the county election of 1826, that he 


was spoken of as ‘Miss Beverley with the long 
flaxen ringlets.” 
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In 1831 he published his first Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of York. This was soon followed by the 
Second, also the Tombs of the Prophets, and a Letter 
to Lord Henley on Church Reform. Some other 
pamphlets appeared on the corruptions in the 
University of Cambridge. Not long after the 
publication of his letters to the archbishop he 
ceased to take part in politics, and devoted him- 
self to religious and philanthropic work. He 
preached to large congregations in the Inde- 
pendent chapel at Beverley ; the minister of which 
had been trained in the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
college.* R. M. Beverley published a Directory, 
and Asaph, for the lifting up of the hearts of God’s 
people. The Directory was chiefly taken from the 
prayer book; Asaph was a collection of hymns ; 
both were used in the chapel when he took part in 
the service. He wore a surplice and college hood 
when he read the prayers, and preached ina black 
gown. He was a very warm advocate for the 
abolition of slavery, visiting several towns, and 
speaking on behalf of the oppressed slaves. I 
think it was in 1833 or -4 that his father lost his 
property. Much of the son’s also went in the 
general crash. The home was broken up, and he 
and his unmarried sister both left Beverley. The 
latter came to reside in Scarborough, where she 
died some years afterwards. The elder sister had 
a good while before married William Beckett of 
Doncaster, who at this time took in addition the 
name of Dennison. She had a large family. 

Robert Mackenzie Beverley was for some time in 
Birmingham, and was associated with many 
devoted philanthropists there and elsewhere. 
After leaving Birmingham he came to live at 
Scarborough, and preached at various times in the 


* This was the Rey. John Mather who ministered at Beverley from 1807 to 1842. 
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Independent chapel in St. Sepulchre Street. * 
He afterwards attended the meetings of the 
‘“ Brethren,” and frequently took part in them. 
His sermons were eloquent, evangelical, and 
practical. He had a richly cultivated mind, an 
intimate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, 
and an appreciative sense of their great value. 
He was a beautiful reader, and reverence was a 
marked feature in all his ministrations ; so that 
wherever he preached he was heard with 
acceptance by persons of various denominations. 
Subsequently divisions arose among the “ Breth- 
ren,” and he quietly withdrew, devoting himself 
to literary pursuits. He had a very strong sense 
of the ludicrous, and not infrequently printed a 
few racy words on passing events, as well as now 
and then a little poem, such as The Redan, The 
Cemetery, The Storm, etc. He wrote with righteous. 
indignation on the Chinese War and the burning 
of the Emperor's palace. He also published 
Spiritual Worship, in which are some telling 
remarks shewing—as had been his wont—his un- 
Swerving contempt for whatever was pretentious. 
and unreal. After he first became serious, and 
until his property was so greatly reduced, he was 
very benevolent, especially to those who were 
struggling to help themselves. Assistance was 
always given in the most delicate and unostenta- 
tious way; thus obeying the injunction that his 
‘‘alms should be in secret.” Great mildness and 
gentleness of demeanour characterised him to the 
last ; often causing surprise in those who saw him 
for the first time, after having read some of the 
stinging irony which flowed from his pen against 
abuse and wrong. During the latter years of his 
life he took no active part in local affairs, nor in. 


* Now Eastborough Congregational church. 
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any particular religious community. He possessed 
a splendid library, and lived much as a literary 
recluse.* He died after a short and suffering ill- 
ness on ‘the 3rd November, 1868, and was interred 
in the cemetery at Scarborough. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ROBERT MACKENZIE BEVERLEY. 


FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 


The Devotee: a Tale. Cambridge, 1823. (Anonymous; British 
Museum has only the title page, bound up ina volume of tracts). 

The Catholic Claims and the Anticatholic Petitioners. 1825. (A 
speech at Selby). 

Horrida Hystrix, Satyricon Castoreanum, Hull, 1826. (A Satire on 
the Clergy of the Church of England). 

Fubal, a Dramatic Poem. Issued 1827. 

A Letter to Geoffrey Higgins, in answer fo his Apology for the life and 
character of Mohammed. Beverley, 1829. 

The Directory ; a Form of Prayer according to the Doctrine of the 
Church of England. 3rd edition. Beverley, 1831. 

Asaph, for the lifting up of the hearts of God’s people. (A collection 
of hymns. Not in the British Museum). 

Preface to ‘Reasons for Dissent ; a Farewell Sermon by F. Slee.’ 1831. 

Sorrow for Sin. Sermon on Ps, 130, 3. In vol.1 of the British 
Preacher. 1831. 

The Liberties of the Church. Sermon on Gal. 4., 26. In vol. 3 of 
the British Preacher. 1831. 

Sermon on the Unknown Tongues. 1 Johniv. 6. (Suggested by the 
‘Trvingite”’ delusion). Issued London, 1831. 

The Tombs of the Prophets. A Lay Sermon on Matt. xxiii. 29-33. 
(On the corruptions of the Church of England). Two 
editions, Beverley, 1831. 

A Letter to the Archbishop of York on the present corrupt state of the 
Church of England. Beverley, 1831. (At least seventeen 
editions were called for within four years). 

A Second Letter to the Archbishop of York, on the present corrupt state 
of the Church of England. Five editions, Beverley, 1832. 

Castorean Tracts. 1. Sin Laid on Christ. 2. The Tower of Babel. 
1832. 

Letter to Lord Henley, on the Deficiency of his plan of Church Reform. 
Beverley, 1833. 


* The Congregational Library has a number of rare books and early editions which were 
given by him to Joshua Wilson, Esq., with whom he was long on terms of intimate friend- 


ship. 
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Letter to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor, on the present 

‘corrupt slate of the University of Cambridge. Three editions. 
L033. 

Reply i Pods Sedgwick’s Letters in the Leeds Mercury concerning 
the present corrupt state of the University of Cambridge. Two 
editions,London, 1834 ; and third edition enlarged. 

Christ Victorious: a Sermon (on 1 Cor. «v., 25). Preached in the 
Independent chapel to commemorate the extinction of 
colonial slavery. Beverley, 1834. , 

The Posthumous Letters of Rev. Rabshekah Gathercoal, late Vicar of 
Tuddington. (A satire on Letters to a Dissenting Minister, by 
Michael Augustus Gathercoal). London, 1835. 

Letters on the present state of the Visible Church of Christ. London, 1836. 
(The above was translated into German by N. Pirscher, and 
published at Leipzig, 1837). 

The Wrongs of the Caffre Nation ; a narrative by Fustus. London, 
1837. 

The sss of a Human Priesthood, traced in letters on the present 
state of the Visible Church of Christ ; addressed to J. A. James. 
Second edition, enlarged, London, 1839. 

An Examination of the Scriptures on the subject of Ministry. Glasgow, 
1843. (This was translated into French by C. F. Recordon, 
and published at Brussels, 1846). 

The Church of England examined by Scripture and Tradition. 
London, 1843. Second edition enlarged with a slightly 
different title, London 1844. 

Thoughts in the Night, by a Wanderer. 1852. 

The Redan, a Poem. Two editions. London, 1856. 

The Cemetery, a Poem. London, 1857. 

Spiritual Worship, a Lay Discourse. London, 1865. Second edition, 
London, 1866. 


PAMPHLETS WRITTEN AGAINST ROBERT MACKENZIE BEVERLEY. 


FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 


1. In defence of the Established Church. 


Robert Baxter. The Layman’s appeal for the Church ; with anim- 
adversions on Mr. Beverley’s Letter to the Archbishop of York and 
Tombs of the Prophets. 1831. 

[J. Dobbs]. The Church of England ; is she the true Church or the 
prostitute of Babylon? A lelter to Robert Mackenzie Beverley, 
occasioned by the publication of the Tombs of the Prophets. 
By a Friend to Truth. London, 1831. : 

J. H. Gray. Remarks addressed to Robert Mackenzie Beverley on his 
Letter to the Archbishop of York. 1831. 
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G. Heaton. Letter to Robert Mackenzie Beverley, on his late address 
lo the Archbishop of York. 1831. 

J. Nott. Reply to a Letter of Robert Mackenzie Beverley addressed to 
the Archbishop of York ; and remarks on his Lay Sermon. 1831. 

G. Oliver, D.D. The Apostolical Institution of the Church examined, 
in stx leilers to Robert Mackenzie Beverley, as a reply to his essay 
on the alleged corruption of the Church of England. 1831. 

M. Robinson. A Letter to Robert Mackenzie Beverley in answer to his 
address to the Archbishop of York on the present state of the Church 
of England. 1831, 

W. B. Stonehouse. A few observations on the “ Rudiments of Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge,” as stated in a Second Letter to the Archbishop 
of York, by Robert Mackenzie Beverley. 1832. 

W. T. Wild. A Reply to a Letter addressed by Robert Mackenzie 
Beverley to the Archbishop of York. 1831. 

Observations intended as a Reply to a pamphlet by Robert Mackenzie 
Beverley, Esq., entitled a Lelter to the Archbishop of York. Bya 
curate of the Church of England. 1831. 


2. In defence of the University of Cambridge. 


Alumnus. Letters toRobert Mackenzie Beverley in (ironical) defence of 
his strictures on the University of Cambridge. 1834. 

Reginald Bell. The Beverleid, an Epic; dedicated to the Members 
of the Cambridge University Union. Cambridge, 1833. (In 
Hudibrastic verse). 

Begepdevoe aroxadumropevoc. Beverley unmaskt ; a Canino-Greek poem 
written for the instruction of R. M. Beverley, Liar, by Mr. Anti- 
Reform, High-Church Orthodox. Cambridge, 1833. (In Greek 
doggerel). 

Cantab. Letter to Robert Mackenzie Beverley, from an Undergraduate 
of the University of Cambridge. Cambridge, 1833. 

Caricius Asterizomenus. Remarks on Mr. Beverley’s Letter to the Duke 
of Gloucester. Cambridge, 1834. (In verse, ascribed to 
A. Sedgwick). 

Fulmen Beverleium longe latique exauditum. Carmen canino more 
aedificatum. Cambridge, 1833. (Verse, in dog-latin). 

F.R. Hall. Letter io Robert Mackenzie Beverley containing strictures 
on his Letter to the Duke of Gloucester. 

Philalethes. A Letter in vindication of the University of Cambridge 
from the calumnious attacks of Robert Mackenzie Beverley. 

J. P. Russell. Letter to the Right Hon. H. Goulbourn, with reference 
lo a recent letter from Robert Mackenzie Beverley to the Duke of 
Gloucester. 1833. 

A. Sedgwick. Four Letters in reply to Robert Mackenzie Beverley. 
(1834, originally published in the Leeds Mercury.) 


The Bury St. Edmund’s Church Covenants 


church at Bury St. Hdmund’s are given by 

John Browne of Wrentham in his History of 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk ; but, as 
regards the longer and earlier document, only in 
part,and with some inaccuracies. By the kindness 
of Rev. A. J. Brown, the present pastor, we are 
able to give a strictly accurate representation of 
these interesting covenants, with all the signatures. 
The portions included in square brackets are 
omitted in Browne’s History. It will be seen 
that the document exhibits the most exclusive 
Barrowist type of Independency. Its historical 
importance, however, consists in the identification 
it affords of Katherine Chidley, the “ brazen-faced 
audacious old woman” who dared to write A 
Justification of the Independent Churches of Christ 
in reply to “Shallow Edwards” of the Gangraena. 
Edwards mentions “‘ One Katharine Chidley, an old 
Brownist, and her son, a young Brownist, a 
pragmaticall fellow,” who “ have been this summer 
to Bury in Suffolke, to set up and gather a church 
there.” The son is, no doubt, Samuel Chidley, 
the eminent Commonwealth lawyer, honourably 
remembered as the protagonist of Criminal Law 
reform ; but this appears to be the only place 
where the Christian names of mother and son are 
collocated ; and thus the early champion of Inde- 
pendency shewn to be the mother of the humanit- 
arian law reformer. A list of Samuel Chidley’s 


alee early covenants of the Congregational 
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works, from the British Museum catalogue, is 
appended. 
1646. 


Be it knowne unto all the Saints of Sion that wee 
whose names are underwritten knowing that there is. 
but one eternall God [Creater and Gouernour of all 
things, distinguished into three w™ beare record in 
heauen] The tather y® word and the holy spirite. and. 
that the eternall son [of y® eternall father tooke on 
him our nature and Suffered death for our Sinns, and 
rose from y°® dead the third day, and assended into. 
the glorious heauens where he is at the right hand of 
God makeing intercession for us, who] gaue com- 
mission unto his disciples that they should teach his. 

*Browne: followers. *Gisciples to do and obserue all things which he 
“Brome adds “that Comanded, and * sent his holy Spirite [according to 
his promise] to asist them, and strengthen them, and 
to confirme their holy actions amongst which to erect 
particular churches of Saints hear upon earth was one. 
and [wee] being conuinced in conscience of the evill 
of y® Church of England, and of all other states w™ 
are contrary to Christs institution. And _ being 
[(according to Christes institutions and comande- 
ments) ] fully separated, not only from them, but also: 
from those who comunicate with them either publickly 
or priuately, wee resolve by the grace of God, not to: 
returne unto their vaine inuentions their human de- 
uices, their abominable idolatries, or superstitious high 
places, which were built and dedicated to idolatry. 
And [wee] seing not only the necessity of this separa- 
tion, but also the great need of continuing in Christian. 
fellowship, and societie, [and that to be of y® visible 
particular Church of Christ is most needfull for the 
saints edification in this life it being y° exelentest 
kingdome of grace, whereby they may enioy all the 
ordinances of God, according to their capabillity and 
seing that there is no such particular Church visible 
neer unto us but so remote that wee canot without 
breach of the Saboth assemble with, unless (to the 
depriueing of our families of temporall prouision) we 
forsake the temporall places and imployments wherein 
God hath set us, and in which estates wee are called, 
and considering that God alowes of particular 
Churches in one nation And wee his saints being 
possessed with the thoughts of y® exelencies therof, 
and the sweete-closing-neer-comunion which the 
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saints of God haue with Christ therin, wee, in the 
presence of y® greate God, whose glorious fulnes the 
heauen, and y*® heauen of heauens canot containe. ] 
Wee doe therfore, together with our posteritie, 
couenant, to become a peculiar Temple for the Holy 
Ghoste to dwell in, an entier spouse of Jesus Christ 
our Lord of glory, for y® enioyment of all his holy 
ordinances, according to his owne institutions, and so 
to walke in all his waies So far as he hath reueiled 
unto us or shall reueile hearafter. [In testimony 
wherof (in the town of Edmonsbury in Suffolk this 
16th day (of the moneth comonly called August) being 
the Lords day) wee doe now subscribe with our hands 
unto Jehouah and to his Christ. 


John Barrow 

Anne Barow 

John Lanseter and his three children w™ he 
brought in with himselfe whose names are 

John Lanseter 

Mary Lanseter 

Sameuell Lanseter 

William Wood and his sone which he brought 
in with himselfe, namely 

William Wood 

Sarah Tompson 

Lucrase Potter & her two children which shee 
brought in w™ herselfe whose names are 

Robbert Potter 

Lucrase Potter 

John Thronser (? or Chrower) 

ohn Renans 


Miter ft gfe Gry? 


CBkey membre AB 


[Gh ape thr Chibley an olgren: J 


December 21, 1648 


We whose names are hereto Subscribed do resolve 
and ingage by the helpe of the Spirit of God to walke 
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in al the wayes of God So far forth as he hath reuealled 
or shall reueall them unto us by his word and in all 
deuteys of Loue each to agree as become a Church of 
Christ. 
*John Lanseter 
James Grundy 
George Stannard 
Edward Sikes 
Robert Sargent his U marke 
Robart Howton his R marke 
*Will Woods his marke m 
*John Thronser (? or Chrower) 
Will Johnson 
Henry Ffarrow, 


The next document narrates the sad ending of 
Lanseter’s connection with the church, of which he 
was the first pastor. 


Anno Dom! 1654° 


John Lanseter a member of this Church, one of the: 
foundation, for divers years an usefull instrument for 
the good of the church, afterwards falling into the 
hainous and beastly sins of drunkenness and [word 
undecipherable] was at length w™ greate sorrow and 
lamentation when the whole church was met together 
delivered over into the hands of Sathan & cut off 
from the body about the 6th day of the 5th month 
comonly called July in the yeare of grace 1654. 


Works of Samuel Chidley 


Letter to Mr Goodwin, and sum of the Conferences that followed 
therefrom. 1650. 

The Separatists Answer to the Anabaptists arguments concerning 
Baptism (addressed to J. Spilsbury). 1651. 

? Petition [of D. Brown and his family] for repairing certain wrongs 
done unto them by It-col F. Lilburne. 1651. 

? The Dissembling Scot set forth in his Colours; or a Vindication of 
li-col. Fohn Lilburn. 1652. 


* These are the only names that appear as signatories of both the covenants. 
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ny 1 A Cry against a crying sin ; or a just complaint...... 
against those that have broke the Statule laws of God by killing men 
merely for theft. 24pp., 4to., 1652. See Harl. Mis. vol. 8. 

To the hon. Committee for petitions ; the humble petitionof S.C. 
against the crying sin of murder. 1652. 

Thunder from the throne of God against the temples of idols—To the 
‘Church of God in Edmonsbury. 17th February, 1652 (0.s.) 

Remonstrance to the valiant and well-deserving souldier. [Relating 
to public faith, debts, arrears, etc.] 1653. 

An Additional Remonstrance to the valiant and well-deserving 
souldier. 1653. 

Remonstrance to the Creditors of the Commonwealth concerning the 
Publique Debts of the Nation. 1654. 

Address against Cathedral Churches. To the Protector. 1656. 

To H.H. the Lord Protector. [Against capital punishment for 
theft.] 1656. 

To the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. [Against 
wxestoration of monarchy.] 1658. 


Bibliography of Congregational Church History 


HE following additions and corrections should 
be made to the paper with the above heading 
in Transactions II. 2, pp. 119-135. 


Puritanism and Nonconformity in General. 


Parsons, EDWARD: Neal’s History of the Puritans; or the. Rise, 
Principles, and Sufferings of the Protestant Dissenters &c. 
Abridged by E.P. With life of the Author by Joshua Toulmin, 
D.D. 2 vols; second edition, 1811. 

MosHEIN’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History...A new translation 
...with Copious Additional Notes original and selected by Jas. 
Murdoch, D.D.; Revised, and supplementary notes added, by 
J. S. Reid, D.D. 1848. 

Contains a good many references to Nonconformity, generally 
hostile. 

Summers, W. H.: Our Lollard Ancestors. 

Brown, JOHN, D.D. : Commonwealth England. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution. 

Horne, C. SILVESTER: Nonconformity in the Nineteenth Century. 

The last four in the “ Eras of Nonconformity” series, still in 
course of issue. 


Independents or Congregationalists ; General History. 
SHAKESPEARE, J. H., M.A.: Baptist and Congregational Pioneers. 
1905. (Jn the ‘ Eras of Nonconformity” sertes.) 
Congregationalists—Local History. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Summers, W. H.: History of the Congregational Churches in 
Berks, South Oxon, and South Bucks. 1905. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


(Mortimer West is in Hampshire, on the borders of Berks. ; 
Potterspury is in Northants ; both should be omitted on p. 125.) 
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CHESHIRE, 


Cocks, Jas. : Memorials of Hatherlow, and of the old 
Chadkirk Chapel. 1895. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


(An * should have been attached to the name of the county. 
Bluntisham is in Hunts., not Herts.) 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


BELL, Henry: A Jubilee Memorial of the Union Chapel, Houghton, 
Hunts. 1890. (See note above.) 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


STEPHENS, THos. : Album of the Northamptonshire Congregational 
Churches. 1894. 

TayLor, J.: Historical Sketch of the Congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters in Northants : from an old MS. 

Anon: A Sketch of the Religious History of Northamptonshire. 1871. 


SOMERSET. 
Tuck, W.: Notes on the History of Argyle Chapel, Bath. 1906. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Wanppincton, G. G. : Historical and Biographical Notices. 1886. 
Contains information about several churches in the West Riding. 


WALES. 


Rees, TuHos., D.D.,and THomas, J., D.D.: Hanes Eglwysi Annibyol 
Cymru (History of the Independent Church of Wales). 4 vols., 
1871-75 ; 5th vol., 1891. 

Wi.uiams, D.D.: Hanes Eglwys Ynysgau, Merthyr Tydfil. 1900. 

Patm_Er, A. Th.: History of the Older Nonconformity of Wrexham 
and its neighbourhood. Wrexham, 1888. 


The following are not distinctively Congregational : 


Lewis, H. Etver: Nonconformity in Wales. 1904. 

Jeremy, W. D., Barrister-at-Law ; The Presbyterian Fund and Dr. 
Daniel Williams’s Trust, etc., 1855. 

JoNEs, REES JENKIN: The Unitarian Students at the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen, in the 19th Century. Aberdare, 1901. 

Pike, IX. C.: The Story of the Anabaptists. 1904. 

Harvey, T. E.: The Rise of the Quakers. 1905. 

Goappy, J. J.: Baptists and Quakers in Northamptonshire. 1882. 


A Pastoral Letter from Prison 


By John Greenwood 


[Probably written about the end of 1586; see Travs. IL, p. 149.] 


The Lord hime self of all comforte 
and truthe Replenish out harts with 
the knowledge and knowledging of his 
truth ; that wee may both see & taste 
the heavenly word & salver of 
o* sowels in the world to 
come amen. 


But a lack my dear brethren so barren ar the soyls of of 
amo __ hharts, so ov'growne with the noysom weds of this world, 
*® so unfrutfull or unfaythfull ar our husbandmen & laborers, & 
so wacthfull that our envious ansient enimey sathane; & as the 
hardnes of our harts, with the neclygence of the prechers, and 
meting with the mallyce of the third to witt satthane, it maks the 
lords feld lye wast. The first canot Indever to have the stonye 
fallowes of ther harts broken up & dewly plowed w® the shear of 
trewe repentance that is to romysh docktrine ; but they will have 
the Gospell, ye sac'aments, & the pmises of sallvation ; they 

atim —_ will have the harvist without Dew tyllag & labor, supposing 
belyck that ther sowles will bring forthe of it owne accord 

good frut. they have forgotten for whose sine it remaineth under 
the curs: & thes tilsmen, thes husbandmen of ou™ Dayes, whose 
sinne cannot be expressed by the pene of a writer, yet ar they 
Ingarven with the poynt of adiomond. these Idell and desaytfull 
laborars, these unsavery sault that neyther seasone nor be seasoned, 
these ether sow ye pretious & holye seed among briers and thornes, 
or else sow such maslyne and unsownd seed in the lords feld 

Jere; , that they ned not the offyce of the third, viz. Sattan, unlesse 
its be to watter that they have planted. see howe evene the 

best ground that cometh in ther hands yf it becom not & 
remain not unfritfull ; yee and if it wer not y* the lord hath 

get pmised to put out his vinard to other husbandmen it were 
Heb, next unto cursing. see ther xxviij years labor; they have 
hags?, sowen much and bring in letell, and’ he that erneth wages 
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goe.1  puteth it in a broken bagge. consider the senseritey of ther 
‘Hev.s.12 Mylk by the grouthe and waxing of ther childrene ! behould 
1Pet.2.2 the delygent faythfulnes of these builders, which this xxviii 
years have benne laing the foundatyon, & yeat is not on ston 

in orde®. nay, in stead of zion, or rathe* in dispite of Zion, 

they have all with on consent Reared up babell in the land 

Geneses of Shinar. Behould what a christ they pch ether in the habit 
Zache of or in subiection to antichrist! the gospell they prech is 
withowt lybertye joyned, and well agreing with Idollatry and 

all the synne of the land. what shall I saye of them, or rather 
what shall I leave unsayd? I am mor weary & grevyd in reckning 
ther sinnes then they in comiting the™. Mark for conclusion the 
good effects of ther preaching, preching: as thes pfytts transfygur 
christ unto these tymes, so the people Imagine hime to them selves 
affter ther own lusts. the greter and polytyck frame hime to ther 
lawes,the worldlye to ther Insasiety & covetusnes, the carnallto ther 
bellye, all to ther apytitts. | See hear lyke pfitte lyck people. 

Mie’, See how they ar wrethed as the pfete sayeth together, & mak 
Naha. a strong cauble of Iniquitie ; or rather as the pfytt Nahume 
sayeth, as thornes foulded on within another, fytte for the fier 

of the lords wrath. yeat bles they their selves in this fearfull estat, 
yea, & ar blesed by ther pfitts. they see not, and canot enduer to 
hear, that they ar naked and poor and miserable, and near 

ele, unto distruction. they hatt them that rebukethe in the gatt, 
and abhore hime that speaketh uprightly. Every on hopeth 

to be saved, yeat no on seketh the meanes. every on pmiseth 
Amos unto hime self salvation, yeat no one beleveth the promises 
of god. every on takethe howld of the covenants of god 

unto them, but no man Remembreth his covenant to the lord. All 
wold have the gospell still, and hear of comforte stille ; but no man 
goeth to hear John Baptyste sermon in the willdernes, Repent, for 
the kingdom of god is at hand ; prepare yee the waye of the lord, 
mak his pathes straight. such a pfitte is not a pfitte for this peopell ; 
such a phtte hath a devill, or is a sysmatick etc. but such a people 
as have such Iching eares as canot enduer sound doctrine, 

tim.4.8 Whose weack stomacks brouck not the howlsom fode of the 
Hev.s.1s ZOSpell, which can not nor will not learn this leson hear, to 
have Repentance goe befo[re] and Joyned with the gospell 
for ther fleshly plesuers. and other worldly respets, shall in 
ane other place rew this contempt, and for ever have 
Repentance Joined to Judgment wher the worm dieth not & 
the fyer never goeth out. there no pharisycall wall nor 
hipocritycall mantell can hied them from his eies that are lyck a 
flamb of fyer, w sercheth the raygnes and seeth the harts, from 
whom noe secretts are hid, & befor whom all boocks shalbe 
opened, even the consience of them that hear in this world lyved 
without consience. But I hoop, dear brethren, yea, I thanck god I 


Mark 
9. 
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am pswaded better things of you, though I thus writ of thes evell 
tymes. I dowt not your names shalbe found writen in the lambs 
book of lyfe to your unspeakabell Joy in that Day. But then, 
beloved, in the meane tyme you must not cast in your lott with the 
wicked, nor have felowship with the throngue of Iniquitie 

aus Ww" forgethe wrong fora lawe.* Yo" must as virgines kepe 
acernth YOur selves chast to christ your husband, and undefyled from 
“1-3 the Idoll temples and false worship &c. You must walk 
Rea® worthie of yo" hie calling, seing you ar bought from men, and 
that with a price, and ar becom as first fruts unto God and 

the lambe. only now lett yo" cdversation be as becommeth 

the gospell of christ ; for ye ar a chosen generation, a royall 

typ" ~presthood, a hollye nation, a people sett at libertye that you 
showld now shew forthe the vertus of hime which hathe 
called you owt of darknes into this marvelous lyght. yo" candell is 
not lyghted to be hid under a bushell, but now you ar to hould 
fothe the lyght & the word of lyf in the midest of this darck and 
croked generation : and this shall you doe yf you hould faste the 
proffession of yo" hoope w™out waving. he thate wav’'ethe is 

games.1, lyk a byllow on the sea, tosed of the wind & caried awaye ; 
such a on Resevethe not any thing of the lord. the lord 

above all things abhoreth a dubell minded man; halt not, 
therfor, betwixt tow opinions; be ether hott or cold; 

Reve. Remember the warning geven to the church of laodicia. 
Geve no year to those haltyng hipocrits which will seek to 
quench your spirit, zeall, and love unto the lord, advisyng 

3st) you to bear those burdens w™ them for a season, till gods 
_ good plesuer be otherwyse ; in the mean tym to use prayer 

and such libertye as you may. Thus cover they ther cowerdesse 
and covetyie with prayer and the word of god; and betray yo" 
lybertye for which christ dyed Into the hands of antichrist. thus 
defyll they you bothe sowle and bodie with Idolatry and treson 
doen to the crown and kyngdom of our soverain prince 

Mat: Christ Jesus ; thus take they away at on tyme the crown of 
your suffering, evene of your Reioysing befor him in that great 

daye. Yea, they tack away y* most hollye, blesed, and bewtyfull 
order of Christ’s govment, by making it a thing not worthie the 
suffering. ah, be not bewiched, I [“‘ pray” cancelled] besech you 
w* the vaien pswasion of these seducers ; Consider from whom 
they call you, even from christ, and from the swett sosiettey of hiz 
faithfull servants, from the benifitt of his suffering, deathe, & 

Heb, —_ resu'ction, from his comfortable presenc, his lybertie, & hiz 
graces. Consider whether they call you: To Antchrist, falc 
worship, babylonishe bondag, egipticall darknes, &c. & whie 

is this? because they know not the truth, nay, but because 

they will not suffer for the truthe. whie do they thus to 

Galle: you ? because they love you? nay, but because they wold 
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Reioyce in your flesh, and bring you into the sam suar 
of the devell with them, and mak you towfould mor the 
children of hell then them selves ar, by how much you ar 
Insnared with mor worldlye wealthe, mor earthlye pleasuers, 
mor fleshlye Delytes, then they who to mak a faier show in 
the fleshe and to kepe the owt syd of the platter cleane 
Mat:  Refrayn from those things them selves w™ they tolerat in you ; 
and so by this polysie they purchas peace with the world, 
good will with men, avoid psecution, yee, even the Reprof 
of any. By Reason of the beames w™ by ther means 
Remaien in the ies of all. The lord for his christs sack 
_ anoynt yo" eyes with that holye eysalve of his grace that you 
a may bothe see and fle thos foulers & thersnares. Thes faier 
sta [ blank space] wherwith they bewich you of the knowledg 
and comfort you gett by theme prove nothing as sonneas the 
lord on them [sic]. what know they y‘ know not the lord? Yf 
you say you know his will and do it not yo" sinne Remayneth. 
Revela Examyn your comfort by your estate & your estat by the 
lyght of gods word ; tack the Read in your hand ; measuer 
_ your temple, yo" Alter, & yo" worships, yf you have built upon the 
true foundation gould, silver, and psious stones, and that according 
to our saviours last will and testament, yo™ worcks will wittnes to 
you ; yo" work will then abyed, & you have good cause to reioyce. 
but yf your building be uppon the sand, and may not enduer this. 
triall, as you see yo" best workmen cannot iustifie it to be according 
to the true pattron, then have you small cause of comfort, for 
Exe.is dowtles you stand in a fearfull estate; for all the powers, & 
principallytis in the world ar not able to uphould this ruinous 
sinagog you stand under ; all the daubers cannot sustain it, for the 
tempest of the lords wrath shall overthrowe it, to the destructyon of 
all them that stand under it: yea, our samson, Christ Jesus, doth 
alredy shak not onlye the pillers but the foundations of it. tack 
warning, therfor for Christs sack, & come out whilest you 
Reve.1s.4 May ; nay, be warned for your own saks, at the least as. 
manie as howld ther salvation dear. Remember what a 
fearfull thing it is to fall into the hands of the lyving god ; 
dispise not his gracce ofered in hope of mercie to com. prefer 
not the world to your heavenly byrthright, lest with Esau 
Hev.12.17 Llyckwise after ward when you wold Inherit the blessing you be 
reiected ; you know he fownd no place to repentanc, thowghe 
he sowght it w teares &c. by not yo" worldlye ease at 
nie a so dear aprice; beleve him that have sayd, you canot 
tie” together have peac w™ the world and with god. cast not 
from you that rare example of the rich glotten in hell 
torments. I asuer you as the world goethe withe us at these dayes 
he had byn anonest man & a right god christian. he did no man 
wrong by violence or oppression ; he was a good nyghbor, a good. 


hagg. 19 
Joh. 9. 41 
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houskepe, a good felow ; he spent that god sent him, he kept the 
best company, he was a man of account & estimation, rich, 

uux.1e. honorable ; & what was then his fault? he knew not god. 
after the comon ratt of christians he knew him to. he was 

of the seed of abrame, an I[s]ralytt, circumsised ; & what was then 
his fault? Surlye he knew not god; he could not brouck the 
simple plaine food of the gospell; he cold not bear christs cross. 
yeatt read we not that he psecuted christ’s servants with bitternes 
& rigor. well, lose not the benifit of furder aplycation ; it was 
written for our Instruction & admonition. We se hime by that 
most righteus Judg condemned, tormented & so fothe. _ he had but 
moses and the pfitts, yeat no excuse could serve. we have christ, 
moses, the pfyts, & hime: lett us not deseav our Selves; god is 
notte deceved ; yf in our sinnes we exced or equall hime in our 
plags we shall exced o* equall hime. our god is a Juste god; so is 
he a Jealous god ; we cannote serve hime and mamon ; we cannot 
serve hime affter our own fantasies. we cannot geve christ our sowle 
and antchrist our body ; christ died for bothe, he will have bothe or 
nether of bothe. hehath no comunion with antichrist, nether 

®sa.s3, Can we have comunion with hime and christ. refuse not 
christ for his humillitie, Refuse him not for his sufferinges ; he 

was humbled for us, for us he suffered, for us he died, for us he is 
risen from the dead, and assended into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of his ffather in all glory & power even for us—even for 
us if we cold but beleve, yf we cold but be faythfull, yf we cold but 
suffer hime that so gratiously worketh in us and for us. 

Mat... Surlye untill we be humbled to hime and with him, we can 
receve nothing from hime & thorow hime. we must be 

Hep |. humbled, as new borne babes, even to the eie of an needle, 
or we cannot enter. flesh and blond canot inheritte the 

tuk, kyngdome of heaven. and being thus humble & wained 
® 3 from the world, we must daylie tak up his crose & folowe 
hime, and Joyfully goo forthe to him owt of the camp, 

bering his reproche. We must obedientlye and uncowardlye folow 
the lambe whither soever he goethe; we must without hallting or 
excuse folow him that calleth us without Delaye, leaving all things, 
yea deniing (?) our selves; and we canot love the world or any 
thing in the world and love the lord Jesus. lett not these 
false [blank] deceve you: he that deniethe christ hear he will denie 
hime befor his heavenlie father ; he that witnesseth not unto 

1Jho. him hear for fear of psecution or other worldlye respects, he 
will openlye denie such befor his father & his holye 
angells. The kingdom of god now is lyckned unto a pearll 

Reve § & a feld of hidden tresuer, which must be purchased, and no 
pt of the pric may be deteyned. and what is that price that 

is demanded, & wherat we ar so offended & greved? is it 

Mat not evene all that we have? and what hath any of us, I 
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pray you, that he hath not reseved, & that of christ Jesus, 
which hath geven him self for us, and with himself what not unto 
us? in hime ar all things blesed unto us: without hime all things 
that we have & so carfuly kepe from hime is accursed, yea, & we 
accursed, & shalbe arayned befor him as uniust owners, violent 
Intruders & theves! O then our unthankfull dulnes, y* grudge at 
this prise, as though we did give some notabell benifitt! What 
geve we that we have not Receved from him? What geve we that 
is not his own by duble ryght, both by creation and Redemtion ? 
lett us mark what we gev hime: sinfull wreched bodies, fallen from 
his excelent creation into a moste miserable forlorne estatte ; and 
our goods, what ar they but accursed for our sinnes? those 
exelent Jewells we geve him, is it marvell we showld be so lothe to 
pt from them ? is it not rather marvell that he should be so gratious 
to receve them, to Ingrafe them into his own bodye, to redem them 
with his own body, to purg them with his most p*cious bloud, to: 
santyfie them with his holly spirit, to cloth them with his righteus- 
nes, yea, to crown them with his glory, and for ever to possese thé 
of his heavenly kyngdom ? See now what we geve and what we 
Receve. See and receve (?) this happie exchaung, yf by o? own 
inexcusable obstinacy and defaults we depriv not our selves of it, 
bie depriving our selves of christs sufferings. they are Irksom and 
bitter to flesh and blud in the tast, but most healthfull in disgestion 
& comfortable in operation. therebie the ashes of worldly securitie 
& worldlye & fleshlye vanitie wherein our faythe lay quenched & 
covered, are blowen away; our faythe kyndled, stired up, and 
revived, therby, we aprove our spiritual weapons and our armor. 
therby we exersice our love, our corage, & our strenghe. therby 
we overcom and ar mor then conquerers over all our enimies,. 
principallyties & powers. & What ar these momentarye 
*t%e sufferings wherat we ar so agast? Y® apostell paull saieth 
brug: not worthie that inestimable waight of that unspeakable glory 
that remainethe for us. agayn, yf we wer left unto our selves. 
39 We had cause to be dismayd ; but we have christs 
pmyses, w*" ar not yea and nay, but yea & amen, that he will 
aiis never leve us; that he will geve a mouth and wisdom against 
ani the which our adversaryes shall not be able to resist > that. 
inis) 10 temtation shall tak us above our strenghe, but that he will 
ei  geve the ishew with the temtation. he hath pmysed us a 
Rom, Comforter to guid us & to govern us; he hath pmised us. 
Revel. atmor, weapons, ®& victory. lett not an unbeleving hart 
i.2 deprive us of these pmyses, yea, seclude us from these. 
blessing*. ther remaynethe no mor but that we beleve. lett. 
* us not dayllye pray on for another and with another, that 
Bees ay lord wold Increase our faythe, and strengthen us to the 
ende. 


Sinnce I sawe you I was convented befo" the pontyficalt 
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corte of bishops, a sort of well feed & well arayed silken 
prests. ther found I nether equitie, charitie, nor consience ; the 
lord forgeve them & amend them yf they be his. Ther hard I 
what they can obiect agaynst me. they wold have had me 
accordding to ther ungodlye wits to tack an othe upon a boock to 
ansere truly to ther obiections. I answered that it wer mor meett 
that myne acusers should be produced & sworne then that I should 
be sworne to accuse myself; yeat this I offered by word to awnser 
trulye and derectlye. the archb. very pemttorylye called for my 
keper, & because I would not swear comited me very Rigoruslye to 
straight and close prison ; wher I remaine till god delyver me. the 
lord graunt me a holly use of this his loving visitation ; for suerlye 
this good the enimie dothe me, to sepat me from this wicked world 
—from gods dear children they canot, to whom thorowghe the 
ve'tue & mersies of christ Jesus | am Insepablye ioyned. pray for 
me, dear brethren, y* I may not resist and hinder this gratious work 
of the lord, who begineth to ssmmone me owt of this world, yea, 
to prepa* my Journye, & I hoope will shortlye ackomplyshe it ; the 
rather yf the man of canterbury may have his will, who is pparing 
me a fyrye chariot to passe in. but this to the lord, and all to 
the lord, and you to the lord; pray for me, that the lord will 
strengthen me to seall that with my bloud to you that christ hath 
sealed with his bloud to me and you. I thanck the lord of his 
grace, & I thanck the lord for you alwayes, being mindfull of you 
all in my prayers, that the lord wold establysh yo" harts in his truth 
& increase your ioye In the practyse therof ; that whether I goe 
befor you or com affter you, whether we be severred or meett, we 
may have alwayes to reioyse befor god our ffather in christ; to 
whom be w™* the hollye spiryt insepablye be all glory and prais 
for ever. amen. 

The grac of our lord Jesus christ & the love of god, & the 

comunion of the holly ghost be with you all. amen, 

ay Beloved, kepe yo" sellves from Idolls. amen. 
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Fragment of a Letter 
Presumably by John Greenwood 


[See Trans. IL, p. 149] 


The peace of god w™ passeth all understanding keepe y*” 
& o* herts to Christ Jesus ; & I praye god we maye make 
straight steppes, least yt w® is halting turne us out of the 
waye ; and gods grace make us able through the suffering 
and victorie of Jesus Christ to strive to enter in at the 
straight gate. Soe be it. soe be it./ 


I have receaved yo" letters, & the mony therin conteyned, wt my 4 
letters, and likwise yo" loving tokens (sent by my deare brother y* 
brought you my letters). for all this yo" love, not onlye nowe, but 
of long tyme heretofore alsoe, 1 give god herty thankes throughe 
Christ Jesus, and noe doubt of it, thoughe there be some contro- 
versies betwixt you and me, in wrighting, yet this yo™ grace in 
ministring to a poore distressed lambe of Christs fold, cannot be 

wout great recompense, for his sake; for god is not un- 
nep.1o. righteous (as sayeth the apostle) That he should forget yo™ 

worke and labor of love w® you shewed towarde his name, 
in that you have ministred to his saincts, & yet minister: and it 
maye be you | Chide me Jn folye for my follye in y* I sent those 
letters, & yo" letter especiallye, soe openlye ; but it shalbe soe noe 
more, soe long as yo" and I continewe in freindshipp to gether. 
but surelye my purpose was not y* any shold have seene them but 
o* Brethren at W.H. w* you & whome you should thincke it good. 
for inded we had need be as wise as serpentes and as harmles as 
Doves. I have considered yo" letter thoroughe, and therby I 
pceive y* you and I are at some controversye ; but I praye god for 
his sonnes sake y* it breake not out into froward contention, & soe 
by y* meanes breake y* bound of love and peace w® is nowe, & soe 
to continewe betweene you and me. for thoughe my povertye be 
very great, and you & my brethren w* you the cheife suppliers 
therof y* I have in this world concerning mans ayde, yet all this may 
not make me A dombe dogg, to hold my peace. but in many 
poyncts of yo" letter I am urged in conscience to speake against, 
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yet not in any reueng [?] of my owne pte, and that my God 
knoweth ; but I wishe from the bottome of my hearte, Bothe that 
I and you and all Gods children to prease hard towards the 

pni.s.14 Marke for the price of the hye callinge of god in Christ Jesus. 
rst you saye y* you did not crosse me in alleadging y* David 

was forbidden to build ; then I saye you must prove that god hath 
forbidden the queene to command the rearing up of this apparant 
Church here in England; or else yo" applicaGon is not good: 
besides y* the rearing up of the churche is appertayning to the godlye 
pastors and ministers of gods worde, nowe in theise last dayes, onlye 
w™ the whole; & the queene, yf she hath not denyed the fayth, 
have noe more to doe in the rearing upp of the same then an other 
faythfull christian hath, as she is a member of the same churche. 
but I confes and allwayes have sayd, as she is civill & cheife 
magistrate, she hath to give forthe her letters to maynteyne the 
builders therof, & to be their defence, from the enemye; and, as 
you have well sayd in yo? letter, she hath to punishe the faltings of 
the churche, & to have a good eye that all things maye be done 
agreeing w‘ the word of god. _ but all this shee must do civillye, 
As you have very well proved. therefore the churche maye not 
tarye the rearing upp therof untill God send asalomon to doe it, for 
god hathe commanded it to be done & not left undone; & the charge 
to reare it upp is committed to those whome god givethe graces to 
preache his worde ; & god must be obeyed before man. & nowe 
you saye further in yo" letter, y* you are sorye & sore mislike my 
rashe Judgment of them y’ first made the booke to be Antichristes ; 
but you saye surelye I sclaunder them, for they were good men &c. 
You doe not well, to saye y* I condemne for antichrists those good 
men that made the booke of common prayer, as namely Cramer ; 
for I never did thincke y* Cramer, Ridley, or latymer, to be Anty- 
christs, but I reverence those good men as muche as I maye by the 
word of god. not w'standing I saye this, their great sin of 
Ignorance hath beene our great & deadlye plague, in that they 
translated out of the latin portues of the pope in to englishe theyre 
deadlye collects & prayers, & soe made a booke of them. not that 
they made the prayers & collects them selves, but Antichriste as I 
said made them ; & theise good men their ignorance was suche, y* 
they translated those his prayers & collects into englishe, & mended 
here & there places w™ were to to vitious, & put in some of their 
owne words in the romes of that vile stuffe: soe then you cannot 
well denye but theise prayers were first coyned in that latin shop of 
Antichrist, and after were drawne out of the Latin shopp into 
Englishe by cramar, & patched up to gether by some of his owne 
coyning, & theirs w' his: soe by this yo" common prayers are but 
patched prayers. butalas, let us consider y' these men were 

*Theword in the time of great darknes over* we are nowe, and by the 


seems un- 


meaning. reason therof they were greatlye blynded by the mist of 
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Antichrist. but I say in that they knew they shewed them- 
selves faithfull unto the death ; therfore they [were] gatherers w® 
Christ & not antichrists. soe by this meanes I may Judge better of 
the men then I can Judge of that their wicked worke, in making and 
calling that vilde booke together, w™ hath bene sence that tyme A 
deadlye poyson to manye thousands as you knowe, then take my 
Judgment is this of those men : I saye we must not condemne those: 
whom god hath Justified, but he did never Justifie their wicked fact, 
but pardoned it. he hath done therfore, what can we saye? 
thoughe god did pardon the drunckennes of noah, and Imputed 
unto Cham the skorning of his fathers nakednes, though God did 
pardon that wicked dissembling & mistrust of Isacke in consulting 
w' rebecca, to bid her say thou art my sister, & that his untoward 
love to Esau to give to him the blessing, thoughe it was proper to 
Jacod [sic] by gods appoyntment; & yet imputed to Ishmael his. 
mocking: & thoughe god did pardon Jacobs having of 2 wives and 
of ii whores, and his lyeng to his ffather ; yet he ymputed unto 
Esau the selling of his birthright :/ thoughe god did pardo the 
wickednes of the patriarkes in despising poore Joseph, and after- 
ward their posteritye thoughe they were murmurers & rayled 
uppon Moyses, delivered throughe the red sea ; yet he ymputed to. 
pharao and his host the psecuting of them : thoughe god pardoned 
the wickednes of Aron in making a false god, yet he imputed to his 
ij sons Nadab and abihu the taking of straung fire :| though god did 
pardon Miriam against moses, yet he ymputed to corah Datha and 
abiram w' their companye their rebellion Pride and disobedience : 
and to be short, thoughe god did Pardon all the falts of all the 
good princes unto David, yet he did ympute to the wicked their 
obscure darknes: thoughe god did pardon Davids sin, murther, 
whoredom, and the having of manye wifes, yet he ymputed to. 
Saule the saving of one kinge & fat cattell, alive, contrarye to gods. 
commandmente : thoughe god did pardon peters denyall and 
blasphemye, yet he ymputed unto Judas his traiterous kisse ; and 
even soe thoughe god did pardon Cranmer for making that vile: 
book, & his being metropolitane, yet he condemned francis Spira 
for denieng his m*™ Christe and sinning agaynst the holye ghost.. 
thus you may see god doth what it pleaseth his ma* to doe ; yet it 
is he that condemneth, & it is he that saveth, soe y* itis not 

Thisseems fOr me to Judg Cranmer to be an antichrist, because the: 
tieaniag. "true good and Christ in his members but was psecuted for 
them even to the death. And yet I saye his calling to be 
metropolitan was antichristian. and for yo" pt you thincke mea 
lyer because I sayd reading prayers is a quenching of the spirit in 
them that have the gifte of prayeng. but I saye it is not soe, for if 
we would narrowlie examine o* selves, we should find a 
great untowardnes in o* selves or in o* fleshe, w™ striveth 
against the spirit, for o* fleshe telleth like a white devill it is. 
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dangerous going to God by of conceived manner of prayer ; for, 
saith it, thou mayest set downe thy words undiscretlye, & soe thy 
prayer [? may] be will tourne to be a curse unto the ; therfore 

make sure work, and take the to a book prayer. but the spirit 
thess words that striveth against the flesh saith unto us, why”* yield 
fuous not* unto the fleshlye & mistrusting motion, for I will helpe 

the; goe unto prayer, and I will guide thy words, & 

tell the how to praye, & what to saye, & to whome, & in 

whose name; I will make the to be full of great sighes. 

and grones, w™ care not to be expressed; but he that 

sent me to the to make the crye abba fath", he knoweth the 

meaning of the spirit in the. yet for all this yf the fleshe 

over commeth the working of the spirit, and make us 

take a reading prayer yt is conceived to o* handes, w% is. 
tence seems DOth undangerous and wout payne as saith o* fleshe.* 
wnoompiete- Nowe yf I shall take a reading prayer in hand shall I 

quenche the former motion of the spirit, Judge ye. and 
[? by] lacke of exercise in conceiving prayers my giftes decrease, 
but the often exercise therof doth make my gift encrease : then 
that w*® maketh it increase is best, and that w maketh it 
decrease is a quenching of the spirit. Al this have I said 
unto you by onlye feeling in my selfe ; for true it is my fleshe 
is more willing to take a booke prayer to goe before my god 
w' all, five tymes rather then I should goe once by conceiving 
prayer. Then yf it were but this one thing, y* reading prayers are 
most pleasing to the fleshe, ye maye coniecture they are the 
lesse pleasing to god. besides, yf prayer be nothing but a powring 
o* greife unto God in asking the thing y* we knowe needfull, wt a 
hungrye desire to obteyne them, wheth" for o'selves or for our 
brethren, or for common wealthe, or especiallye for the glorye of 
god and halowing of his name ; howe can we w' peace of conscience: 
take a booke of prayer of an oth™ man’s greife to god to god [sic] 
w' all, and not rather laye all things aside & fall downe at Christs. 
feete, and poure forth y‘ o* greife unto him. for surelye yf the poor 
publican had taken a book in his had when he was striken w‘ a 
feeling of his miserye, and cried out god be mercifull unto mea 
sinner, he could not have powred out his owne greife so aptlye, nor 
yet w* the like feelinge ; and likwise the holye women, falling often 
downe at Christs feete. but the scriptures are full of such examples. 
in the newe testament; but their is not any example to prove that 
they used booke prayers. but yf some weake brother for want of 
knowledge and good Instruction doe take A booke prayer we will 
not saye soe much to it, especiallye not y* vile booke of comon 
prayer, for you knowe y‘* booke by authoritye hath set it selfe 
against all that is called god, and therfore an accursed enymye to 
god. & seing y' it is an accursed thing, whoe dare bring an 
accursed thing into the preasence of the lorde to serve. him 
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‘nviaently Wall. for let us carye an accursed or vile thing before* 
ie,aene” w° is her enemye, & she will hate it, & will she not reiect 
us & y* o' message; and shall we then be soe bolde to 

carye an accursed thing before a righteous god? but here, it maye 
be, you will replye, & saye yo" take the best of those prayers. I 
annswer the best of them are accursed and blinde and 

ane 28: lame prayers, & even like sacrifices a* rehersed mal. I. 
unmeaning. 6 7 8 g vses: thoughe I grant this place is ceremoniall, 
w" a reproof of their prayers ; yet it affordeth y* doctryne 

w® reprooveth al false worshipping, & all false bringinge of cursed 
thinges before y* lord. as the whole booke, the best in y° same is 
accursed as well as the worst therof. therfore, saith the lord, 
cursed be the deceiver y* hath in his flocke & voweth and sacrificeth 
unto y° lord a corrupt thing. this doctryne wilbe afforded out of 
this place; they be accursed that wilbe content to offer any of 
those uncleane or cursed prayers to god in sacrifice, especiallye 
when God hath given them the gifte to praye—wilbe content to use 
those vile prayers w® are accursed w' the whole booke ; and [? we] 
have better prayers than any of them, both of m* calvines & of 
other good men, y* yet were never urged, but left free to men to use 
them : thus you se y* I utterlye deny not but some man maye read 
a prayer and prayers ; but yet I had rath" he should read them as 
he doth oth™ good bookes, for his meditacédn and education in 
marking howe well it is framed, & the words therof placed in due 
order; & in beholding what abundance of feeling hath beene in 
other men more then I have, & therby condemne my blockishnes 
and drousynes, & soe stirre up my selfe to be the more earnest, & 
to goe the oftener to praye, & sighe & grone inwardly to god y’ I 
might more & more feele my miserye & dangerous estate y* I stand 
in, & of him looke to have a remedye throughe Christe, & for his sake. 
thus we ought to doe either in reading prayers or other good bookes. 
but I saye this is rather the true use of reading prayers, than to 
make reading prayers to be as sacrifices & service unto god, to goe 
before him. but let us goe before him w™ a broken & a contryte 
hearte & troubled spirit, for y* god will never despise. & I for my 
pt carye such an hatred to that vilde booke y* as neare as I can I 
leave the phrase & wordes therof out of my prayers 

sudo (Jud. 1. 23)*. And in that you saye other have told you 
y* their harts have beene quickned to praye when they 

have read or heard reade w™ Inwarde desier the godlye prayers y* 
others have made & soe well set in order, this is noe moreas I take 
it then I have said before, y* reading of good prayers is rather a 
teacher as al other good books are, then the prayeng it selfe, for 
yo" saye y’ their harts hath beene but quickned to praye, y* is as I 
take it hath given thé to praye, ergo then he hath not prayed, but 
nowe is redye to goe & talk w™ god in reverence & in 
omittag, feare, to poure out his greife to him, & aske those* w* 
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he seeth & feeleth the want therof. and agayne you say you 
are sorye to heare me saye there ought noe reading prayers to 
be used for publique service ; you saye it is agaynst y® scriptures. 
Yf it be soe I praye you tell it me for my learninge, yf I maye 
a _ take pht therby. Yo bring in those churches & men to 
omitted @), Prove the matter ; althoughe I reverence,* soe farr as they 
hold scripture, yet I appeale to the scripture, for y* they 
are not scripture, but had & have their errours, & y' foule ones, & 
yf yo" list to knowe them, send me worde yf you doe not knowe. 
& you saye what is o* church in comparyson of the church of 
Geneva. you seeme to reproch as you saye our churche, but I saye: 
not o* church but christs church, & Christ the head, lord, and king 
therof. thus you put the poore psecuted churche to great dis- 
honnor in sayeng what is o* churche in respecte of that. I praye 
you, let us see what difference is betweene them, y* the churche of 
Jeneva hath, y* this w*" you call o* church hath not. they have one 
head to their lord & king together and one faith & Baptisme, one 
spirit, on [sic] god & father above all, w™ is over all & in them all 
leaving out hipocrits. Yf that church hath sepated her selfe from 
knowne hipocrits, soe hathe this churche. yf that have the word. 
sincerely preached, soe hath this churche; yf y* have the sacra- 
ments sincerelye ministred by faithfull pastours, soe hath this. yf 
y‘ have ecclesiasticall discipline trulye practised, soe hath this. Yf 
y‘ hath a free place for prophecye, soe hathe this. Yf y* hath her 
doctours, pastours, elders, deacons, & widowes soe hathe this./ 
- But yf y* church hath knowne hypocrits soe hath not this. 
some eros Yf y* minister the lords supper soe doth not this.* Yf y* 
oromission! observe their supstitious feasts in the yeare as eastor, 
whitsontyde, soe doe not this. Yf the pastor of y* can 
gout psuade o* englishe preachers, rath” then to dispeare,* to be 
put out of the ministery, soe doe not this churche. Yf y® 
church is at ease, soe is not this. yf y* have y® name & prayse of 
all soe hath not this. but herein I agree w™ you they are of longer 
continuance & moe in number then this church is. O poore 
churche, howe thou art hated! the lord & king take thy pte, & 
keepe the from evel, soe be it, soe be it. 

And nowe you deale but somwhat unkindly w™ me, in sayeng I 
begin to come somwhat neare unto the opinion of those y* hath 
denied all publique places & soe all publique prayers. but this is 
not so, for my letters doth give you noe suche matter agaynst me ; 
for I hold it to be certeyne that the godlye pastor ought to praye 
in the bodye of the godlye churche, publiquelye : w* suche prayers. 
and service as god hath in his churche, & for his churche, 
even as the ould churche of the Jewes used their prayers & manner 
of service, wherof David and Salomon were good fore-runners. 
even soe would I we did use these sacrifices & service w™ Christ 
and his apostles hath appoynted. & y‘ reading prayers you would. 
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beare me in hand is one parte of o* publique worship nowe in the 
churche, & for yo" proofe you bring in the Instituco of Paule to the 
corinthians, 1 thisell [sic] 14. Therfore let us searche y‘ chapter : 
yf there be any suche matter, I will yeild, yf not yeild you, & give 
glorye to god. first therfore in this chapter he willeth them to 
follow after love, wtout the w® all their gifts were to noe pft. 


se hbree _ 
[ 
| 
ve [Here the wriling breaks off abruptly, at about one 


ve third from the bottom of the page.]} 
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History of the Church in Southwark, founded 1616 


HE following history has been kindly furnished 
by Rev. Principal Gould, of Regent’s Park 
Baptist College. It is the first of a large 

number of documents contained in what is called 
The Gould MS., compiled about 1858 under the 
direction of Rev. Geo. Gould of Norwich. The 
earlier part of the codex is transcribed from a 
collection made by Benjamin Stinton, son-in-law 
and successor of Benjamin Keach, the well-known 
Baptist pastor of Horseley Down; and was used 
by Crosby in the compilation of his Baptist History, 
1738-40. Mr. Stinton’s title is as follows :— 


“A REPOSITORY of Divers Historical Matters relating 
to the English Antipedobaptists. Collected from Original 
Papers or Faithfull Extracts. 


ANNO 1712. 
I began to make this Collection in Jan: 1710-11. 


The Records of An Ancient Congregation of 
Dissenters | from w® many of y® Independant & 
Baptist Churches in London took their first rise : | 
ex MSS of M: H. Jessey, w" I rec# of M? Rich. 
Adams. 


Of Mr? Jacob the Cheif beginner of this Church his 
Works & proceeds about this Way. 


Henry Jacob a Preacher, an eminent man for Learning, 
haveing w® others, often & many ways, sought for 
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Reformation, & shewed the Necessity thereof in re- 
gard of the Church of England’s so farr remoteness 
from y°® Apostolical Churches in his 4 Assertion 
dedicated to King James, & he made an offer of Dis- 
putation therein 

A Humble Supplication to his Majesty (viz) King 
James for permission to enjoy y® Government of Christ 
in lieu of humane Institutions, & abolishing that of the 
Antichristian Prelacy, as more opposite to Monarchy 
& to his Royal Prerogative: And haveing set forth 

An Attestation of y® most famious & approved 
Authors witnessing w™ one Mouth y* each Church of 
Christ should be so independent as it should have y® 
full Power of all y° Church affairs entire within itselfe : 
And Published 

The Divine Beginning & Institution of a Visible 
Church, proveing y® same by many Arguments, open- 
ing Matth: xviii. 15 wa declaration & fuller evidence 
of some things therein: And haveing published 

An Exposition of y® Second Comandement, shewing 
that therein now is required a right vifsible Church 
State & Government independent. 

He having had much conference about these things 
here ; after y' in y® low Countries he had converse & 
discoursed much w™ M* Jn° Robinson late Pastor to y® 
Church in Leyden & w™ others about them: & re- 
turning to England In London he held many several 
meetings w™ the most famious Men for Godliness and 
Learning (viz) M* Throgmorton, M* Travers, M* Wing, 
M* Rich Mansell, M* Jn° Dod. (to whom Dr Bladwell 
was brought y* by his opposition y® Truth might y® 
More appeare) these w™ others haveing seriously 
weighed all things & Circumstances M* Jacob & Some 
others sought y® Lord about them in fasting & Prayer 
togeather : at last it was concluded by y® Most of them, 
that it ware a very warrantable & commendable way 
to set upon that Course here as well as in Holland or 
elsewhere, whatsoever Troubles should ensue. H. 
Jacob was willing to adventure himselfe for this King- 
dom of Christs sake ; y® rest encouraged him. 


The Church Anno 1616 was gathered 


Hereupon y® said Henry Jacob w® Sabine Staismore, 
Rich Browne, David Prior, Andrew Almey, W™ 
Throughton, Jn° Allen, M™ Gibs, Edw? Farre, Hen 
Goodall, & divers others well-informed Saints haveing 
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appointed a day to seek y® Face of y® Lord in fasting 
& Prayer, wherein that perticular of their Union to- 
geather as a Church was mainly comended to y® Lord : 
in y® ending of y® Day they ware United, Thus, Those 
who minded this present Union & so joyning togeather 
joyned both hands each w® other Brother and stood 
in a Ringwise: their intent being declared, H Jacob 
and each of the Rest made some confession or Pro- 
fefsion of their Faith & Repentance, some ware 
longer some ware briefer, Then they Covenanted to- 
geather to walk in all Gods Ways as he had revealed 
or should make known to them 

Thus was the begining of that Church of which pro- 
ceed, they within a few Days gave notice to the 
Brethren here of the Antient Church. 

After this Hen Jacob was Chosen & Ordained Pastor 
to that Church, & many Saints ware joyned to them. 

The same Year y® Said Hen Jacob w™ y® advice & 
consent of the Church, & of some of those Reverend 
Preachers beforesaid published to y® World 

A CONFESSION & PROTESTATION in the 
Name of certain Christians, therein showing wherein 
they consent in Doctrine w™ y® Church of England, 
& wherein they ware bound to dissent, with their 
evidences from y® Holy Scriptures for their dissent in 
about 28 perticulars viz 


1. Christs offices. 15. Mixt Multitude. 

2. Scriptures all Suffic: 16. Humane Traditions. 

3. Churches Distinction. 17. Traditions Apostolick. 

4. Visible Church. 18. Of Prophecy. 

5. Synods & Counsels. 19. Reading Homilies. 

6. Cathol. Church Politick. 20. Christs descent to 

7. Provinciall Church. Hell. 

8. Parish Chu. Bondage. 21. Of Prayer. 

g. L. Arch. Bp* L. Bp’. 22. Holy Days so called. 
10. Makeing Ministers. 23. Marriage, Burying, 
11. what Comunion w™ them. Churching, &c. 

12. Pluralists. No Residents 24. Ministers being Magi- 

13. Discipline Censures. strates. 

14. Pastors Number ®& 25. Lords Days Offerings. 
Power. 26. Tiths Church Dues. 


27. Magistrates Power. 
28. Necessity on us to 
obey Christ rather 
than Man herein. 
With a Petition to y° King in y® Conclusion for 
Tolleration to such Christians. 
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At y® same time also he published a Collection of 
Sundery Reasons. 20 & 4 Conclusions proveing how 
necefsary it is for all Christians to Walk in all y* Ways 
& Ordinances of God in purity, in a right Church way. 
part of them were made by M* Wring the Preacher. 

About eight Years H. Jacob was Pastor of y® Said 
Church & when upon his importunity to go to Virginia, 
to w" he had been engaged before by their consent, 
he was remitted from his said office, & dismissed y° 
Congregation to go thither, wherein after Years he 
ended his Dayes. In the time of his Service much 
trouble attended that State & People, within & 
without. 

After his Departure hence y® Congregation remained 

a Year or two edifying one another in y® best manner 
they could according to their Gifts received from 
above, And then at lenght John Lathorp sometimes a 
Preacher in Kent, joyned to y® Said Congregation ; 
And was afterwards chosen and Ordained a Pastor to 
them, a Man of a tender heart anda humble and meek 
Spirit serveing the Lord inthe ministry about 9 Years 
to their great Comfort. 
1632. the 2* Month (called Aprill) y° 29" Day being 
y® Lords Day, the Church was seized upon by Tomlin- 
son, y° Bps Pursevant, they ware mett in y® House of 
Hump: Bornet, Brewers Clark in Black: Fryers, he 
being no member or hearing abroad, At w™ time 18 
were not comitted but scaped or ware not then 
present. 

About 42 ware all taken & their names given up. 
Some ware not comitted, as M** Bernet, M* Lathorp, 
W. Parker, M** Allen &c Several were comitted to 
the Bps Prison called then the New Prison in 
Crow a merchants house again) & thence some to y® 
Clink, some to y® Gathouse, & some that thought to 
have escaped he joyned to them, being in Prison to- 
geather viz 
John Lathorp M* Sargent Widd Ferne Sam Hon Sam 
House Sister House Bro™ Arnold M? Wilson John 
Woddin John Milburn Marke Lucar M? Crafton M* 
Granger Henry Parker M* Jones H. Dod, deceased, a 
Prisoner M* Barbone M? Jacob Mr* Lemar, 

Elizab, Milburn, about 26 comited y® 12™ of y® 224 
Month (called May 12) being y® Lords Day. Justa 
fortnight after was y® Antient Church so seized upon 
& two of them comitted to be fellow Prisoners with 
these. The Lord thus tryed & experienced them & 
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their Friends & foes y® space of some two Years, some 
only under Baill, some in Hold: in w™ time y® Lord 
Wonderfully magnified his Name & refreshed their 
Spirits abundantly, for 

1. In that time y® Lord opened their mouths so to 
speak at y® High Comifsion & Pauls & in private even y° 
weake Women as their Subtill & malicious Adversarys 
ware not able to resist but ware afshamed. 

. In this Space y® Lord gave them So great faviour in y°® 
Eyes of their Keepers y* they suffered any friends to 
come to them and they edifyed & comforted one 
another on y® Lords Days breaking bread &c. 

. By their Holy & Gratious carriage in their Sufferings, 
he so convinced others y* they obtained much more 
faviour in the Eyes of all Such generally as feared God 
then formerly, so that many ware very kind & helpfull 
to them, contributing to their Necefsities, some weekly 
sending Meat &c, to them. 

. Their Keepers found so sure in their promises that 
they had freedom to go home, or about their Trades, 
or buisnefs whensoever they desired, & set their time, 
& say they would then returne it was enough without 
the charges of one to attend them. 

. In this very time of their restraint y° Word was so farr 
from bound, & y® Saints so farr from being scared 
from the Ways of God that even then many ware in 
Prison added to y® Church, viz 

Jo. Ravenscroft Sarah............ Willm Widd. White 
Widd Harvey Hump: Bernard Thos ¢ Harris Ailce 


Mary Atkin G. Wiffield Jane @ Eliz i Wincop. 


Tho® Wilson Rebec 


6. Not one of those that ware taken did recant or turne 


back from the truth, through fear or through flattery, 
or cunning slights but all ware y® more strengthened 
thereby. 

. When in y® time of their Sufferings, M* Davenport 
had so preached that some brought the Notes ot his 
Sermon to these, as if it ware to condem their 
practice, & would have them answer them if they 
could: they sent a letter to him desireing he would 
Send them his own Notes to avoid mistakes hoping 
that either he might inform them or they him in some 
things discover to him wt was made known to them, 
He loveingly performed it, they having perused his 
Notes, wrote back to him a large answer ; after his 
receipt thereof he never did comunicate with them 
any more, but went away when y® Sacrament day 
came, and afterward preached, publickly & privately 
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for y® truth, & soon afterward went to Holland, where 
he sufferd somewhat for y® truths sake, & then went 
to New England where he now preacheth the same 
Truth that these do here, ’though there without such 
Persecution. 


. The Answers of M*™ Jones & Some others in y* time of 


their Sufferings are not Yet Extent for y® Comfort 
and Encouragement of others against taking that Oath 
ex officio against false Accusers. Their Petitions to 
his Maj'¥ 

Sarah Jones her Grievances given in & read openly 
at y® Comifsion Court. 

Her Cronicle of Gods remarkable Judgments & 
dealings that Year &c wonderfull are the Lords 
works its meet he should have all y® Praise. 

After y® Space of about 2 Years of the Sufferings & 
Patience of these Saints they ware all released upon 
Bail (some remaining so to this day as M* Jones &c, 
though never called on) only to M* Lathorp & Mr 
Grafton they refused to shew such faviour, they ware 
to remain in Prison without release. 

At last there being no hopes y* M* Lathorp should 
do them further Service in y® Church, he having many 
motives to go to new England if it might be granted 
After the Death of his Wife he earnestly desiring y® 
Church would release him of y* office w® (to his 
grief) he could no way performe, & that he might 
have their consent to goe to new England, after 
serious consideration had about it it was freely granted 
to him 
Then Petition being made that he might have Liberty 
to depart out of y® Land he was released from Prison 
1634, about y® 4** Month called June, & about 30 of 
the members who desired leave & permission from y® 
Congregation to go along with him, had it granted to 
them, namely, M* Jo: Lathorp, Sam. House, John 
Wodwin, Goodwife Woodwin, Elder & Younger, 
Widd: Norton, & afterwards Robt Linel & his Wife, 
M* & M* Laberton, Mt’ Hamond, M's Swinerton 

joyned those w M® Jacob, these inhabiting in 
Coulchester (though an old Church of y® Separation 
was there) viz Joshua Warren, Henry January, St 
Pucklea . . . . . . « . Manaises Kenton, 
Lemuel Tuke &c who afterwards by concent became 
a Church. Tuke left them & is a Preacher at Dry. 

M* Dupper had been of this Congregation he w* 
Tho: Dyer y* was one of them & Daniel Chidley y°® 
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Pema RP ENTS ek ke) cee le these 
joyned togeather to be a Church, M’ Boy joyned him- 
self to them & M* Stanmore Benj: Wilkins, Hugh 
Vefse, John Flower, Bro: Morton, & his Wife, John 
Jerrow. 

There haveing been much discufsing these denying 
Truth of y® Parish Churches, & y® Church being now 
become so large y* it might be prejudicial, these 
following desired dismifsion that they might become 
an Entire Church, & further y® Comunion of those 
Churches in Order amongst themselves, w** at last 
was granted to them & performed Sep! 12. 1633 viz 
Henry Parker & Wife 


Widd: Fearne Markerbuker® © itee3) di Hatmaker 
M®* Wilson Mary Milburn Tho Allen 
Jo: Milburn 
Arnold 


To These Joyned Rich: Blunt, Tho: Hubert, Rich: 
Tredwell & his Wife Kath:, John Trimber, W™ 
Jennings & Sam Eaton Mary Greenway—M!" 
Eaton with Some others receiving a further Baptism. 
Others joyned to them, 

These also being of y® same Judgment w* Sam. Eaton 
& desireing to depart & not to be censured our intrest 
in them was remitted w™ Prayer made in their behalfe 
June 8” 1638. They haveing first forsaken Us & Joyned 
w Mr’ Spilsburg, viz 


M® Peti. Fener W™ Batty 
Hen. Pen M** Allen (died 1639) 
Tho. Wilson M*s Norwood 
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OTHER PERSECUTIONS besides the Persecu- 
tions befores@ 
The Good Lord Jesus gave, (Satan still envying y° Pros- 
perity of Zion, stirred up against this Church) several 
Tryalls afterwards wherein still y° Lord gave occation 
of Triumphing in him ; It’s good to record & bring to 
remembrance our Straights, & y® Lords Enlargements, 
experience works Hope, & Hope maketh not asshamed 
because y® Love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, 

to instance in 

John Trash was taken by Rag at M* Digbeys & not 
Yelding to Rags general warrant, was had to y°® L. 
Mayor . .. . . . &wascomitted toiy® Poultrey 
Counter for ten days & then was released upon Bail, 
wanted his health & was shortly after translated. 
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11 Month (vulgarly January) y® 21 day at Queen- 
hith (where M? Glover, Mt Eaton, M* Eldred & others 
ware w*" us) after Exercise was done, by means M* 
. . . . . . the overthwart Neighbour, Officers 
& others came, at last both y® Sheriffs, & then Veasy 
y® Pursevant who took y° Names ; the Lord gave such 
Wisdom in their Carriage y* some of their opposers 
afterwards did much favour them & bail’dthem. The 
next Day Veasy the Pursevant got Money of some of 
them, & so they ware dismissed, 4 were comitted to y® 
Poultrey Counter viz 
R. Smith M* Jacob. S. Dry 

3 Month 8 Day At M's De Lamars Veasy w™ others 
came upon them in Barnaby Street by Male all taken 
4 bound to answer at High Comifsion. viz Br. Rufsell 
& Cradock 

11 Month at Lambeth M*™ Lovel & M** Chitwood by 
Doctor Featly were sent to King’s Bench, & by Doct* 
Lauds direction bound to y® Afsizes 

2 Month Vulgo Aprill 21. At Tower Hill at M* 
Wilsons where some ware seeking y® Lord w® fasting 
for y® Parliament (like to be dissolved unlefs they 
would grant Subsidies for Warrs against y® Scotish) 
by procurement of Male y® Arch Prelates Pursevant, 
S' W® Balford Leivetenant of y® Tower sent theither 
H Jefse (who he found praying for y® King as he told 
his Mag*’) M*s Jones, M* Brown w" others about 20. 
Then St W™ asked his Magesties Pleasure concerning 
them who would have them Released but D* Laud y® 
Arch Bishop being Present desired the men might be 
bound to y® Sefsions w® was perform & no Endite- 
ment being there against them at their appearance they 
were freed. 

Also 6 Month 21. at our Brother Goldings by y° 
Constables Means, Alderman Somes came who took y® 
Names of M* Puckle & John Stoneard, y® Constables 
carried them with M* Golding, Mt Shambrook & some 
others to y° Mayor who bound them to y°® Sefsions, 
from whence their Accusers being called then to take 
y® Protestation w™ their Parishioners none appearing 
against them they were freed. 

Also 6 Month 22% day at the L. Nowels house, y°® 
same L. Mayor St John Wright came Violently on 
them, beat, thrust, pinched & kicked such men or 
Women as fled not his handling, among others M*™ 
Berry who miscarryed & dyed the same week & her 
Child. He comitted to y®° Counter H. Jessey, M’ 
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1648 


1641 
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Nowel, M* Ghofton, & that night bound them to answer 
* y® House of Comons where they appearing he let it 
all. 


COVENANT RENEWED. 


Whilst M* Lathorp was an Elder here some being 
greived against one that had his Child then Baptized 
in y° Common Afsemblies, & desireing & urging a 
Renouncing of them, as Comunion w™ them, M* Can 
also then walking Saints where he left M* How (he 
going w™ Seme to Holland) He desiring that y? 
Church w™ M? Lathorp would renew their Covenant 
in such a Way, & then he with Others would have 
Comunion w™ them: M* Dupper would have them 
therein to Detest & Protest against y® Parish 
Churches, Some ware Unwilling in their Covenanting 
either to be tyed either to protest against y® truth of 
them, or to affirm it of them, not knowing w‘in time to 
come God might further manifest to them thereabout 
Yet for peace Sake all Yelded to renew their Covenant 
in these Words 

To Walke togeather in all y° Ways of God So farr 
as he hath made known to Us, or shall make known to 
us, & to forsake all false Ways, & to this the several 
Members subscribed their hands. 

After this followed several Sheets containing y® 
Names of y® Members of y® said Congregation & y® 
time of their admifsion. 
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Communicated by the late Rev. W. H. SUMMERS 


x210 An Albigensian was burned in London, and others in other 


parts of the country (Knyghton, fol. 2418) 
1222 An apostate deacon who had become a Jew was burned at 
Oxford. 


About 1330, according tothe French Chronicle of Meaux (a very 
doubtful authority) fifty-five men and eight women were 
burned alive for heresy, “ 1 quadam silva.” 

(see Arnold, Select Works of Wycliffe, page 10) 
After the passing of the Statute of Heretics in 1401, the 
following cases occur :-— 

1401 William Sawtre, alias Chatrys, in Smithfield, February 26th, 
(Claus. 2, Henry IV.,i. 6; Walsingham, Wilkins, Conc. iii. 

254-263; Foxe iii., 221-229) 

1410 March sth., John Badby, of Evesham, in Smithfield. 

(Claus. 2, Henry IV., i. 6; Wilkins, Conc. iii., 324-329 ; 
Foxe, iii., 321) 

1414 January; Sir Roger Acton, John Browne, John Beverley, 
William Murle of Dunstable, Richard Silbek, William 
Turnour, Walter Yonge, John Hazelwode, these three of 
Amersham, John Fynche of Great Missenden, and thirty 
others, half-hanged and burned in St. Giles’s Fields. 

(Fabyan, Walden, Pat. 1, Henry V., v. 24; Foxe) 

1415 August 2oth, John Claydon and Richard Turming 

(Wilkins, iii., 371-375 ; Gregory ; Fabyan; Foxe) 

1418 February ; Sir John Oldcastle. Hanged and burned in St. 
Giles’s Fields. (Wilkins, Bale, Foxe) 

1423 March 1st, William Tailour, in Smithfield. 

(Wilkins, Conc. ili., 407-412 ; Gregory, 149; Fasc. Ziz., 412) 

1428 “ Father Abraham,” apparently at Colchester. (Foxe iii., 587) 

1428 September ; William White, alias Quytt ; John (or William) 
Waddon, and Hugh Pye, burned at Norwich 

(Norwich Corporation Records ; Foxe, Fasc., Ziz., 432) 

1430 Richard Hoveden, burned on Tower Hill. 

(Fabyan ; Foxe ; Gregory, 171) 

1431 Thomas Bagley of Manewden, in Smithfield. (Fabyan ; 
Wilkins, Cone. ili., 515-517 ; Foxe, iii, 600 ; Gregory, 171) 


1438 
1440 


1447 
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May 14th, John Gardyner, burned in Smithfield. 
(Gregory, 181) 
June 17th, Richard Wyche, of Harmondsworth (?) and 
“another secular man,” his man servant, burned on Tower 
Hill. (Fabyan, 613 ; Gregory, 183 ; Foxe) 
“A Heretyk”’ burned at Tower Hill. 
(Chronicle published by the Camden Society, xxviii., n.s. 66) 


At some date before 1462, James Wylly was burned in London. 


1466 


(Chedworth Register, Lincoln, 62 a.t.) 
William Barlow of Saffron Walden, on Tower Hill. 
(Gregory, 233) 


1473 August; John Goose. (Fabyan ; Foxe) 
1485 Just after Christmas “a heretic’’ was burned in London. 

(See Pratt’s note, Foxe iii. 863) 

1494 April 28th, Joan Boughton, in Smithfield. (Foxe, iv. 7) 

1498 A priest burned at Canterbury. (Foxe, iv. 7) 

A man named Babram, in Norfolk in 1500. (Foxe, iv. 8) 

r50r An old man burned in Smithfield, July 20th. (Foxe, iv. 122) 

1503 Richard Smart, Salisbury. (Foxe, iv. 207) 

1506 William Tylsworth, Amersham. (iv. 123) 

Robert Cosin of Missenden, Buckingham. (iv. 124, 214) 

About this time Lady Young was burned. (iv. 175) 

1507 March 31st, Thomas Noris, Norwich. (iv. 126) 

Lawrence Guest, Salisbury. (iv. 126) 

A woman at Chipping Sodbury. (iv. 127) 

1510 Thomas, a priest of Norwich, at Eccles. Cee pa 

1511 Thomas of Bungay, at Norwich. (iv. 772) 

John Browne, Ashford. (iv. 181) 


1512 


1518 


41519 


1521 


1530 


William Carder of Tenterden, Agnes Grebil of Tenterden, 
and Robert Harrison of Halden, at Canterbury ? (v. 651) 
Edward Walker (at Maidstone ?) (v. 651) 
William Sweeting of Chelsea, formerly of St, Osyth, and 
James Brewster of Colchester, at Smithfield. (iv. 180, 214, 


215) 

Pope, at Eye. (iv. 772) 
Peake, at Ipswich. (iv. 772; but see below, 1538) 
October 25th, John Stilman, Smithfield. (iv. 207) 
Christopher Shoemaker of Great Missenden, Newbury. 
(iv. 217) 


Widow Smith, Robert MHatchetts, Archer, Hawkins, 
Wrigham, Landsdale, and Thomas Bond, Coventry. (iv. 557) 


Robert Silkeb, Coventry. (iv. 558) 
Thomas Morden and James Bernard, Amersham. (iv. 124 

2453; V- 454) 
Robert Rave of Dorney, John Scrivener, and probably 
Thomas Holmes and Joan Norman, Amersham. (iv. 245) 


Thomas Hitten, of Martham, Maidstone. (iv. 619; viii. 713) 
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1531 


1540 


1541 
1543 


1544 
1545 


1546 


1546 
1550 
1551 
1555 
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January 15th, Thomas Benet, Exeter. (v.25) 
August 1gth, Thomas Bilney, Norwich. (iv. 655) 
November 27th, Richard Bayfield, Smithfield. (iv. 688) 
December 2oth, John Tewkesbury, Smithfield. (iv. 694) 
* An old man of Buckinghamshire.” (iv. 770) 
Davy Foster (I have lost the reference). 

Thomas Harding, Chesham. (av. 581) 
John Bent of Urchfont, Devizes. (iv. 706) 
Trapnel, Bradford-on-Avon. (iv. 706) 
July 4th, John Frith and Andrew Hewitt, Smithfield. (v. 18) 
Valentine Freese and wife, York. (iv. 695 ; v. 16) 
Ten Dutch Anabaptists ; Segor, Derick, Simon, Runa, 


Derick, Dominick, David, Cornelius, Elkenand Milo (v. 44) 


Four others (v. 813) 
Cowbridge, of Wantage, Oxford. (v. 251, 818) 
William Leiten, of Eye, Norwich. (v. 254) 
Puttedew, Suffolk. (v. 253} 
N. Peke of Earlstonham, Ipswich. (v. 254) 
Friar Forrest, Smithfield. (v. 180) 
November 29th; two Anabaptists, a man and a woman. 

(Stow) 
Giles Germane, John, and Lancelot, St. Giles. (v. 654) 
Stile, Smithfield. (v. 655) 
April 29th, Mandeville, Collins and another (Anabaptists), 
Newington Causeway. (Stow) 
May 16th, Collins, Smithfield. (v. 251, 852) 
July 30th, Robert Barnes, Thomas Garret, and William 
Jerome, Smithfield. (v. 438) 
Richard Mekins, Smithfield. (v. 442) 
Ramsey, Hewet, and Richard Spencer, Salisbury. (v. 443) 
Robert Testwood, Henry Filmer, and Anthony Peerson, 
Windsor. (v. 483) 
A poor man at Calais. (Vv. 523) 
Todd, Calais. (v. 524) 
‘One Henry and his servant,” Colchester. (v. 530) 
Kerby, Ipswich. (v. 531) 
Roger Clarke of Mendlesham, Bury. (v. 531) 
Anne Askew, Nicholas Belenian, John Lacels, and John 
Adams, Smithfield, July 16. (v. 551, 838) 
Rogers (Norwich ?) (v. 553) 
Oliver Richardine, Haverfordwest. (vii. 402) 


Joan Bocher, Smithfield. 

Henry Van Paris. 

February 4th, John Rogers, of London, Smithfield. (vi. 611) 
February 8th, Lawrence Saunders of Church Langton, 
Coventry. (vi. 628) 
February 9th, John Hooper, Gloucester. (vi. 658); 
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Rowland Taylor, Hadleigh. (vi. 700) 

March 16th, Thomas Tomkins, of Shoreditch, Smithfield. 
vi. 721) 

March 26, William Hunter, Brentwood. Ai a 


Thomas Causton, of ‘Thundersby, Rayleigh. (vi. 737) 
Thomas Higbed, Horndon-on-the-Hill, (vi. 737) 


March 28th, William Pygot, Braintree. (vi. 740) 
Stephen Knight, Maldon. (vi. 740) 
March 2oth, John Laurence, Colchester. (vi. 740) 
March 30th, Robert Ferrar, Caermarthen. (vil. 26) 
March — Rawlins White, of Cardiff. (vii. 38) 
April 24th, George March, of Dean, at Chester. (vii. 53) 
William Flower, Westminster. (vil. 53) 

May 30th, John Cardmaker, and John Warne, Smithfield. 
vii. 82) 
June oth, Thomas Wats, of Billericay, at Ga ee : 
(123, 759) 
June roth, Thomas Haukes, at Coggeshall. (vil. 115) 


June 11th, John Ardley, of Great Wigboro’, at Rayleigh. 
(vii. yo, 765) 

John Simson, of Great Wigboro’, at Rochford. 
(vii. go, 765) 
June 14th, Thomas Osmond, of Coggeshall, at Manningtree. 


(vii. 142) 

Nicholas Chamberlain, of Coggeshall, at Col- 

chester. (vil. 142) 
William Bamford, of Coggeshall, at Harwich. 

(vii. 142) 


July John Bradford and John Leaf, Smithfield. (vii. 194) 
July 12th, John Frankesh of Rolvenden, John Bland of 
Adisham, Nicholas Sheterden, and Humphrey Middleton, 


of Ashford, at Canterbury. (vii. 312) 
July 12th (?) Elizabeth Warne, of London, at Stratford. 

(vii. 343) 

July 19th, Nicholas Hall, at Rochester. (vii. 319) 
Christopher Wade, of Dartford, burned there. 

(vii. 320) 


July 22nd, Dirick Carver, of Brighton, at Lewes. (vii. 326) 
July 23rd, John Launder, of Godstone, at Steyning. (vii. 321) 


July Thomas Iveson, of Godstone, at Chichester. 
(vii. 327) 
August 8th, John Denley, of Maidstone, and Robert Smith, 
of Windsor, at Uxbridge. (vii. 334, 367) 


August 2nd, James Abbes, of Stoke Nayland, at Bury 
(vii. 328, 382) 
August 26th, George Tankerfield, of London, at St. Alban’s. 
(vii. 346) 
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1555 August 28th, Patrick Pachingham, at Uxbridge. (vii. 334) 


1556 


August 31st, John Newman, of Maidstone, at Saftron 
Waldron. (vii. 335) 
August Richard Hook, at Chichester. (vii. 339) 
William Coker, William Hopper of Cran- 

brook, Henry Laurence, Richard Colliar, 

Richard Wright of Ashford, and William 

Stere of Ashford, at Canterbury. (vii. 318, 341) 


August Stephen Harwood, at Stratford. (vii. 370) 
Thomas Fust, at Ware. (vii. 370) 

William Hale of Thorpe-le-soken, at Barnet. 

(vii. 370) 

August 31st, Robert Samuel of Bergholt, at Norwich. 
(vii. 374) 

September William Allen of Somerton, at Walsingham. 
(vii. 381) 

Roger Coo of Long Melford, at Yoxford. 

(vii. 382) 

Thomas Cob of Haverhill, at Thetford. 

(vii. 383) 


September 6th, George Catmer of Hythe, Robert Streater 
of Hythe, Anthony Burwood of Calete (Calais ?), George 
Brodbridge of Bromfield, and James Tutty of Brenchley, 


at Canterbury (vii. 383) 
September Thomas Hayward and John Goreway, at 
Lichfield. (vii. 384) 
September 20th, Robert Glover of Mancetter, and 
Cornelius Bungay at Coventry. (vil. 399) 
October gth, William Wolsey and Robert Pygot, both of 
Wisbech, at Ely. (vii. 402) 
October 16th, Nicholas Ridley and Hugh Latimer, at 
Oxford. (vii. 548) 
October William Dighel, at Banbury. (vil. 583) 
November 30th, John Webbe, George Roper and Gregory 
Parke, at Canterbury. (vii. 604) 
December 18th, John Philpot, Smithfield. (vii. 685) 


January 27th, Bartlet Green, John Tudson, Thomas Browne, 
Isabel Foster, and Joan Lashwood, all of London ; Thomas 
Whittle, of Essex, and John Went, of Langham, at 
Smithfield. (vii. 715) 

January 31st, John Lomas of Tenterden, Agnes Snoth of 
Smarden, Joan Sole of Horton, Joan Catmer of Hythe, and 


Anne Allbright, at Canterbury. (vil. 750) 
March 14th, Anne Potten and Joan Trunchfield, of Ipswich, 
burned there. (vili. LOI, 762) 
March 21st, Thomas Cranmer, at Oxford. (viii. go) 


John Maundrel, William Coberley, and John 
Spicer, of Keevil, at Salisbury. (vill. 104) 
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1556 April rst, John Harpole, of Rochester, and Joan Beach, of 


Tunbridge, at Rochester. (viii, 130) 
April 2nd, John Hullier of Cambridge, burned there. 
(viii. 131) 


April 24th, Robert Drakes of Thundersley, William ‘T'yms of 
Hockley, Richard Spurge, Thomas Spurge, John Cavel, and 
George Ambrose, all of Bocking ; at Smithfield. (viii. 105) 

April 28th, John Mace, John Spencer, Simon Joyce, Richard 
Nichols, and John Hamond, all of Colchester, and 
Christopher Lyster of Dagenham, at Colchester. (viii. 138) 

May 5th, Thomas Drowry and Thomas Croker, at 


Gloucester. (villi. 145) 
1556 May 15th, Hugh Laverock of Barking, and John Apprice, 
at Stratford. (vill. 141) 


May 16th, Katherine Hut of Bocking, Elizabeth Thackvel of 
Great Burstead, and Joan Horns of Billericay, in Smith- 


field, (viii. 144) 
May 21st, Thomas Spicer of Winston, John Denny, and 
Edmund Poole, at Beccles. (viil. 149) 


June 6th, Thomas Harland and John Oswald, both of Wood- 
mancott ; Thomas Avington of Ardingley, and Thomas. 


Read, at Lewes. (Vili. 151) 
June 20th, Thomas Whood and Thomas Milles, at Lewes 

(viii. 151) 

June 26th, A man-servant, at Leicester. (viii. 151): 


June 27th, Henry Adlington of East Grinstead, Lawrence 
Parnam of Hoddesdon, Henry Wye of Stanford-le-Hope, 
William Halliwell of Waltham Cross, Thomas Bowyer of 
Great Dunmow, George Searles of White Notley, Edmund 
Hurst of Colchester, Lyon Cawch (a Fleming), Ralph 
Jackson of Ongar, John Derifall of Rettendon, John 
Routh of Wicks, Elizabeth Pepper of Colchester, and 


Agnes George of Bardfield, at Stratford. (viii. 154) 
July , Roger Bernard of Framsden, Adam Foster of 
Mendlesham, and Robert Lawson (of Eye ?), at Bury 
(viii. 160) 
July 16th, Julius Palmer of Reading, Thomas Askin, and 
John Gwin, at Newbury. (viii. 218) 
July 18th, Catherine Cauches, Guillemine Gilbert, Perotine 
Massey, and a little child, at Guernsey (viii. 231) 


July 18th, Thomas Dungate, John Foreman, and Mother 
Tree, at East Grinstead (all of that town.) (viii. 241, 430) 


June 26th, Thomas Moor, at Leicester. (vill. 242) 
August Ist, Joan Waste of Derby, burned there. (viii. 250) 
September , Edward Sharp, at Bristol. (viii. 250) 


1555 September 18th, William Saxton, of Bristol, burned there. 
(viii. 737) 
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September 24th, John Hart of Withyham, Thomas Ravens- 
dale of Rye, and two others. (viii. 251, 430) 
September 25th, A carpenter, at Bristol. (viii. 251) 
September 27th, A woman, at Wotton-under-Edge (?). 
(viii. 251, addenda) 
Hooke, at Chester. (viii. 253) 
January 15th, Stephen Kempe of Norgate, William Waterer 
of Biddenden, William Prowting of Thornham, William 
Lowick of Cranbrook, Thomas Hudson of Selling, and 
William Hay of Hythe, at Canterbury. (viii. 300) 
January , Thomas Stephens of Biddenden, and John 
Philpot of Tenterden, at Wye. (viii. 300) 
January 16th, Nicholas Final of Tenterden and Matthew 
Bradbridge of Tenterden, at Ashford. (viii. 300) 
April 27th, Thomas Loseby, Henry Ramsey, Thomas 
Thirtel, Margaret Hide, and Agnes Stanley, in Smithfield. 
(vill. 310) 
May 7th, Richard Sharp and Thomas Hale of Bristol, burned 
there. (vill. 503) 
May , William Morant, Stephen Gratwick of Brighton, 
and King, at Southwark. (viii. 320) 
June 18th, Joan Bradbridge of Staplehurst, Walter Appleby 
of Maidstone, Petronil his wife, Edmund and Katherine 
Allin of Frittenden, Mrs. Manning of Maidstone, and 
blind Elizabeth, at Maidstone. (vili. 321) 
June 19th, Alice Benden of Staplehurst, John Fishcock, 
Nicholas White, Nicholas Pardue, Barbara Final of 
Tenterden, Mrs. Bradbridge of Tenterden, and Mrs. 
Wilson, at Canterbury. (viii. 326) 
June 22nd, Richard Woodman of Warbleton, George 
Stevens, William Mainard, Alexander Hosman, Thomasine 
Wood, Margery Moris of Heathfield, James Moris of 
Heathfield, Dennis Burgis of Buxted, Mrs. Ashdon, Mrs. 


Grove, at Lewes. (Vili. 377, 430) 
July , Simon Miller of Lynn, and Elizabeth Cooper of 
Norwich, at Norwich. (viii. 381) 


August 2nd, William Bongeor of Colchester, William Purcas 
of Bocking, Thomas Benold of Colchester, Agnes Silver- 
side of Colchester, Helen Ewring of Colchester, Elizabeth 
Folkes of Colchester, William Mount of Much Bentley, 
John Johnson of Thorpe, Alice Mount and Rose Allin of 


Much Bentley, at Colchester. (Vili. 392) 
August 5th, Richard Crashfield of Wymondham, at Norwich. 
(vili. 400) 

August 27th, Thomas Benion, at Bristol. (Vili. 504) 
August , A man and woman, at Rochester. (viii. gor) 


August , Joyce Lewis of Manchester, at Lichfield 
(vill. 404) 


1557 


1558 
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September , John Kurde of Syresham, at Northampton. 
(vill. 423) 
September 12th, John Noyes, of Laxfield, burned there. 

(viii. 424) 
September 17th, Ralph Allerton of Bentley, James and 
Margery Austoo of London, and Richard Roth, at Isling- 
ton. (Vill. 405) 
September 17th, Agnes Bongeor and Margaret Thurston, at 
Colchester. (Vill. 453) 

September 23rd, Cicely Ormes, of Norwich, burned there. 
(viii. 427) 
John Warner of Bourne, Christian Grover 
of Lewes archdeaconry, (?) Thomas Athoth, John Milles 
of Hellingley, Nicholas Holden of Withyham (two or three 
of these may have been given before anonymously), in 


Sussex. (viii. 430) 
November , Thomas Spurdance, of Coddenham, at 
Bury. (viii. 433) 
November 13th, John Hallingdale, William Sparrow, and 
Richard Gibson, at Smithfield. (vill. 440, 780) 
December 22nd, John Rough and Margaret Mearing, of 
London, at Smithfield. (Vili. 450) 
March 28th, Cuthbert Sympson, Hugh Foxe, and John 
Devenish, in Smithfield. (viii. 461) 
April 9th, William Nichol, Haverfordwest. (viii. 462) 


May roth, William Seaman of Mendlesham, Thomas Carman 
of Hingham, and Thomas Hudson of Aylsham, at Nor- 


wich. , (vill. 462) 
May 26th, William Harris, Richard Day, and Christian 
George, at Colchester. (viii. 467) 


June 27th, Henry Pond, Reinald Eastland, Robert Southam, 
Matthew Ricarby, John Floyd, John Holiday, and Roger 
Holland, all of London, in Smithfield. (Vili. 469) 

July 14th, William Pikes of Ipswich, Robert Milles, Stephen 
Cotton, Robert Dynes, Stephen White, and John Slade, at 
Brentford. at (V8 479) 

July roth, Richard Yeoman of Hadleigh, at Norwich. (viii. 486) 

July 29th, Thomas Benbridge, Winchester. (Vili. 491) 

August , John Cooke, Robert Miles, Alexander Lane, 
and James Ashley, at Bury. ___ (viii. 492) 

September 25th, Edward Horne at Newent. (viii. addenda) 

November 4th, Saunder Gouch of Woodbridge, and Alice 
Driver of Grundisburgh, at Ipswich. (viii. 493) 

November , Philip Humfrey of Onehouse, John David 
of Stradeshull, and Henry David of Stradeshull, at Bury. 

(viil. 497, 784) 
, Mrs, Prest of Launceston, at Exeter. (viii. 497) 
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November roth, John Corneford of Rotham, Christopher 
Brown of Maidstone, John Herst of Ashford, Alice Snoth 
(or Smith) of Smarden, and Katherine Tynley, at 


Canterbury (vill. 504) 
John Snel, at Bedale. } (viii. 739) 
July 22nd, Jan Wielmacker and Hendrik Terwoordt, in 

Smithfield. (Brook i. 335) 


May 20th, Matthew Hament of Hethersett, at Norwich. 
(Brook, i. 43) 
September 17th, John Lewis, at Norwich. (Brook, i. 45) 
Francis Kett, at Norwich. (Brook, i. 56) 
March 18th, Bartholomew Legate, Smithfield (Brook, i. 60) 
April 11th, Edward Wightman, of Burton-on-Trent. 
(Brook i. 66) 


Summary 

From the first Statute of Heresy, 1400, to the Re- 
nunciation of Papal Supremacy, 1534 ay CDSE 
Remainder under Henry VIII.to 1547... ee 51 
Under Edward VI., 1547-1553 ye = ee z 
Under Philip and Mary, 1553-1558 ... wah caer Pada 
Under Elizabeth and James I., 1558-1611 ... oe 7 
455 


1407 
4433 
1521 


1539 
1544 
1547 


1550 
1558 


List of Persons Burned for Heresy in Scotland 


John Resby, Perth. 

Paul Craw or Crawar, St. Andrew’s. 

March ist, Patrick Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. (Foxe, iv. 561) 

Henry Forest, do. eel iv. S78) 

Norman Gurley and David Straton, Leith. © (iv. 579) 

Dean Forret, Friar Beverage, Friar Kelow, Duncan Sympson, 
Robert Foster, and three or four others, Edinburgh (v. 623) 

January 26th, Robert Lamb, William Anderson, James 
Hunter, James Reveleson, James Finlason, Perth (v. 625) 


[Helen Stirke was drowned at Perth in 1544. (v. 625) ] 
March ist, George Wishart, St. Andrew’s. (v..636) * 
Adam Wallace, Edinburgh. (v. 641) 
Walter Mill, St. Andrew’s. (v. 647) 
Note.— Conc.” refers to Wilkins’s Conctlia ; “ Fasc. Ziz.” 


to a treatise against the Lollards, called Fasciculi Zizant- 
orum. The references to Foxe are to the edition in 8 vols. 
8vo., 1846. The cases at Calais are entered, inasmuch as 
Calais was an English possession until 1558. 


The Indulgence (1672) in East Anglia 


N Browne's History of Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and Suffolk (p. 601) a list is given of 
ministers and houses licensed in 1672. In this 

list are some omissions and some inaccuracies, of 
which the corrections are as follow :— 


Norfolk. 
PLACE MINISTER HousE 
DUNHAM Sam Manning, C Stephen Hamblin 
E (go) May 8/72 E (go) May 8/72 
[Spelled ‘Durham’; Browne erroneously gives Pulham. ] 
DICKLEBURGH Fohn Green C Will™ Newson C 
B (34) May 10/72 B (34) May 10/72 
RUSHALL Temperance Hill C 


B (34) May 10/72 
TuwaltE ALL Saints $ohn Lougher P. 
Appl only 321 (355) 


YARMOUTH 

(additir nal) Win Sheldrake C Wm Burton C 

B (33) Apl 23/72 B (33) Ap! 23/72 
Suffolk. 

Bury St. EDMUND’s John Parrish P. 
GREAT CORNARD 

near Sudbury William Folkes P. 

[Browne incorrectly locates him at Sudbury. ] 

WETHERINGSETT John Primrose P. 


[Ovington, though in the licence memoranda assigned to Suffolk, 
is really in Essex, south of Clare ; see map. ] 


G. LYON TURNER. 
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List of Members 


Hon, Members marked H, Life Members marked L. 


Adeney, W.F., Rev.,Prof.,.M.A.,D.D. 

Anderton, W. G., Rev., M.A. 

Andover (U.S.A.) Theological 
Seminary 

Astbury, F. T., Rev. 

Atkinson, S. B., Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Avery, J., Esq. 

Baptist Union, The 

Bartlet, J. V., Rev., Prof., M.A., D.D. 

Basden, D. F., Esq. 

Bate, Frank, Esq., M.A. 

Bax, A. Ridley, Esq. 

Beaumont, E., Esq. 

Boag, G. W., Esq. 

Brown, J., Rev., Dr., B.A. 

Brown, W. H.., Esq. 

Brownen, G., Esq. 

Burrage, Champlin, Esq. 

Campbell, R. J., Rev., M.A. 

Carpenter, J. Estlin, Rev., M.A. 

Carter, W. L., Rev., M.A. 

Cater, F.1., Nev. A.T.s. 

Chevalier, J., Esq. 

Clapham, J. A., Esq. 

Clark, J. H., Esq. 

Clarkson, W. F., Rev., B.A. 

Claydon, George S., Esq. 

Colborne, F. N., Rev. 

Cocks, J., Esq. 

Cribb, J. G., Esq. 

Crippen, T. G., Rev. 

Dale, Bryan, Rev., M.A. 

Davies, J. Alden, Rev. 

Davis, C. H., Rev. 

Davis, J. E., Esq. 

Davy, A. J.,. Esq 

Dawson, E. B., Esq. 

Didcote, C. Page, Esq. 

Dimelow, J. G., Esq. 

Dixon, H. N., Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

Dixon, R. M., Esq. 

Dore, S. L., Esq., J.P. 

Ebbs, A. B., Esq. 

Ebbs, W., Rev. 

Klis, C. W., Esq. 

Evans, A. J., Esq., M.A. 

Evans, G. Eyre, Rev. 

Evans, Jon. L., sq. 

Evans, R. P., Esq. 

Firth, C. H., Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

Firth, Solomon, Esq. 

Flower, J. E., Rev., M.A. 

Forsyth, P. T., Rev., Dr. 

Gasquoine, T., Rev., B.A. 

Glasscock, J. L., Esq. 

Gordon, A., Principal 

Gosling, Howard, Esq. 


Green, Joseph J., Esq. 
Green, T., Esq. 
Grice, T. E., Esq. 
Grieve, A.J , Rev., M.A., B.D. 
Groser, W. H., Esq., B.Sc. 
Hall, W. H., Esq. 
Handley, S. B., Rev. 
Harker, F. E., Rev. 
Harris, W. J., Esq. 
Harrison, J. W., Esq. 
Harwood, W. Hardy, Rev. 
Hawkins, F. H., Esq., LL.B. 
Henderson, A. D., Esq. 
Hepworth, J., Esq. 
Hepworth, T. M., Esq. 
Heslop, R. Oliver, Esq.,M.A.,F.S.A. 
Hewegill, W., Rev., M.A. 
Hills, A. M., Miss 
Hitchcock, W. M., Esq. 
Holt, Edwyn, Esq. 
Hodgett, C. M., Esq. 
L Hounsom, W. A., Esq., J.P. 
Huckle, Attwood, Esq. 
Iliff, John S., sq. 
Jackson, S., Esq. 
James, Norman G. B., Esq. 
H Johnston, W., Esq. 
Keep, H. F., Esq. 
Kenward, Herbert, Rev. 
Key, James, Rev. 
King, Jos., Esq., M.A. 
Knaggs, J., Rev. 
H Lancashire Independent College 
(Goodyear, C., Esq.) 
Lawrence, Eric A., Kev. 
Layton, F. J., Rev., A.T.S. 
Le Brun, E., Esq. 
Lester, E. R., Esq. 
Lewis, Geo. G., Esq. 
Lewis, H. Elvet, Rev. 
Lewis, D. Morgan, Prof., M.A. 
Lloyd, J. H., Esq. 
Lovatt, J., Esq. 
Low, G. D., Rev., M.A. 
Luke, R., Esq. 
Macfadyen, D., Rev., M.A. 
Mackintosh, R., Rev., Prof., D.D. 
Massey, Stephen, Esq. 
Jel Mice Olives, ip Dy, ID ye. 
McCrae, A., Esq. 
McKnight, E., Esq. 
Minshull, John, Esq. 
Mottram, W., Rev. 
Muir, W., Esq. 
Musgrave, B., Esq. 
H New College 
(Staines, Howard, Rev.) 
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Nightingale, B., Rev. 

H Palmer, C. Ray, Rev., Dr. 
Palmer, W. M., Esq. 
Parnaby, H., Rev., M.A. 
Pearson, S., Rev., M.A. 
Pierce, W., Rev. 

Pitt, Mrs. Walter 


Powicke, F. J., Rev., M.A., Ph.D. 


Poynter, J. J., Rev. 
Pugh, Mrs 
Rawcliffe, Edwin B., Rev. 
Richards, D. M., Esq. 
Ritchie, D. L., Rev. 
Robinson, W., Rev. 
Rollason, A. A., Esq. 
Rudge, C., Rev. 
Ruthertord, J., Esq. 
H Rylands, Mrs., D.Litt. 
Scamell, W., Esq. 
Selbie, W. B., Rev., M.A. 
Shaw, H., Rev. 
Silcock, P. Howard, Esq., B.A. 
Simon, D. W., Rev., D.D 
H Smith, W. J., Esq., M.A. 
Society of Friends 
H Spicer, Albert, Esq., M.P. 
H Spicer, George, Esq., M.A., J.P. 
Standerwick, J. W., Esq. 
Stanier, W. H., Esq. 
Summers, W. H., Rev. 


Sykes, A. W., Esq. 

H Thacker, Fred. S., Esq. 
Thacker, Henry, Esq. 
Thomas, D. Lleufer, Esq. 
Thomas, John, Esq., J.P., C.C. 
Thomas, Wm., Rev. 

H Thompson, J., Esq. 

Thorpe, F. H., Esq. 

Titchmarsh, E. H., Rev., M.A, 
H Yoms, C. W., Esq. 

Tuck, W., Esq. 

Turner, G. Lyon, Rev., M.A. 

U.S.A. Congress Library. 

Walmsby, L.S., Esq. 

Watkinson, J., Esq. 

H Webster, Is., Esq. 

L Whitley, A. W., Esq. 
Wicks, G. H., Esq. 

H Wilkinson, W., Esq 
Williams, Mrs. 

Williams's Library. 
Williamson, David, Esq. 
Williamson, David, junr., Esq. 
Windeatt, E., Esq. 

Wing, Lewis, Esq. 
Winterstoke of Blagdon, Baron 
Wontner, A. J., Esq. 

Wood, Leonard B., Esq., M.A. 
Woodall, H. J., Esq. 

Young, Hugh P., Rev. 


EDITORIAL 


The AuTuMNAL MEETING of the Society will be held at Wolver- 
hampton, on Wednesday, 17th October, at 4.30 p.m., in the 
Wesleyan Lecture Hall, Darlington Street. Several short papers 
will be read on early Nonconformity in various towns of Stafford- 
shire ; and, if is hoped, a paper on the Evangelistic Labours of 
Captain Jonathan Scott. 

ae 


Many of our subscribers have already seen Mr. Burrage’s very 
valuable monograph, The True Story of Robert Browne ; and to those 
who have not read it we warmly recommend its perusal. Nowhere 
else is to be found so full, complete, and sympathetic an account 
of the father of theoretical Congregationalism. Mr. Burrage not 
only makes legitimate use of Browne’s easily accessible works—the 
True and Short Declaration, the Treatise of Reformation, the Booke 
which Sheweth, and the New Years Guift, as well as of Bredwell’s 
Rasing the Foundations of Brownism, and the important papers con- 
tributed to our Transactions by Mr. Cater ; but gives copious extracts 
from the extremely rare Treatise upon the 23 of Matthewe, and the 
autograph Reproofe of certeine schismatical persons and their doctrine, 
which he had the rare good fortune to discover, and which he 
hopes hereafter to publish in full. By these extracts new and un- 
expected light is thrown on the relations between Browne and 
Barrowe ; and it is shewn that, although it is impossible to give 
Browne the praise of unvarying consistency, his submission to the 
established order—so far as it went—was the result neither of 
time-serving nor of cowardice, but of honest change of opinion. 
Nor can we much wonder at that change, when we recall the 
disastrous failure of the attempt at Middelburgh to realise the 
splendid ideal of the Booke which sheweth. In one place Mr. 

Burrage seems to have committed an oversight ; he thinks Browne’s 
early schoolmastership was ‘‘at some small place like Stamford ;” 
which is hardly to be reconciled with his preaching, during this 
period, to irregular assemblies at. Islington, which is distinctly 
affirmed by Baillie. On two or three other points we are not 
quite convinced, thinking it probable that further research may 
necessitate a revision of Mr. Burrage’s conclusions. But none the 
less we heartily commend the monograph, and advise those of our 
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members who have not obtained it to secure the few copies which 
the Society has stillin hand, 


* 


Our late lamented friend, the Rev. W. H. Summers, has left an 
interesting legacy in his posthumous volume The Lollards of the 
Chiltern Hills, {tis well known that Buckinghamshire was one 
of the chief seats of Lollardy ; and that several martyrs suffered 
about Amersham and Chesham, some of them being subjected to 
exceptional cruelty. But popular notions respecting the Lollards 
are generally vague, both as to their religious views and their 
political aims, and to the relations of the movement with the later 
Protestant Reformation. Foxe’s narratives, though of inestimable 
value, are sometimes confused, and the dates not always reliable. 
Mr. Summers has in many cases investigated the original author- 
ities used by Foxe, has examined episcopal registers, and carefully 
followed up local traditions. As a result he has produced not 
merely an interesting local history, but a popular account of 
Lollardy in general, which will give the reader a clearer view of 
the whole movement than any other book of similar size with 
which we are acquainted. 

* 


In two recent issues of Transactions (II.,3 and 4) attention was 
called to flaws in the evidence of historical continuity between the 
still existing Church of the Pilgrim Fathers and the churches 
organised by Jacobs in 1616 and Hubbard in 1621. Some light is 
cast on this matter by the licences granted to various meetings and 
teachers under the Indulgence in 1672. Stephen More, who was 
pastor of Hubbard’s church till the Restoration, was then im- 
prisoned, and the church “suppressed.” But in spite of its 
suppression its members continued to meet in detached groups ; 
and on 2nd May, 1672, Stephen More was licensed ‘ to be an 
Indep. Teacher in the howse of Barnabas Bloxon in Winton Yard, 
Southwark.” It is of course possible that a part of his former 
congregation in Deadman’s Place may have come under the 
ministry of Wadsworth; but the successors of More are clearly set 
out in the Gould MS. (23), and we must therefore believe that 
Hubbard’s church as a whole ceased to exist in 1705. 

With Jessey’s (Jacob’s) church the case is different. In 1672 
those of them who were Baptists associated under the ministry of 
H. Forty ; but there were certainly others to be accounted for. 
Now we have licences granted to Andrew Parsons “to be a Pr. 
Teacher in Deadman’s Place in Southwark or any other allowed 
place,” and “to Mr. Andrew Parsons’ house at Deadman’s Place,” 
both dated 2 April, 1672. There is no licence for Wadsworth in 
Southwark ; but he seems usually to have lived at Theobalds, and 
Parsons is described as his “assistant ”’ in his Southwark pastorate. 
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Moreover, he seems at this very time to have discontinued his 
occasional ministrations to his old parishioners at Newington Butts. 
There is therefore strong presumption—though not amounting to 
proof—that the congregation in the house of Andrew Parsons, 
ministered to by him and Wadsworth, was the Paedobaptist 
remnant of the 1616 church. If so, the subsequent history is fairly 
clear. But tradition tells of a wooden meeting-house in Globe 
Alley, Maid Lane, erected for Wadsworth about the time of the 
Indulgence. Maid Lane and Deadman’s Place were a continuous 
though very crooked thoroughfare, and are now called Park Street. 
Now on 26 May, 1672, a licence was granted for ‘‘ The Howse of 
George Ewer in Southwark, Pr. Meeting Place”’; but the locality 
is not more definitely stated, and no teacher is named, although 
for this licence no less than three applications were made, one of 
them by the celebrated John Hickes. May not this house of 
Ewer’s have been the place in Maid Lane specially built for 
Wadsworth? If so, the church may have had two meeting-places, 
Ewer’s and Parsons’s; and when they divided on the death of 
Lambert, Oldfield and his party may have occupied Ewer’s meet- 
ing-house in Maid Lane, and Owen his friend Parsons’s in 
Deadman’s Place. . 

In Transactions, vol. I., p. 48, it is said that “Travers is under- 
stood to have been the principal author of De Disciplina Ecclesiastica 
ex Dei Verbo descripta, commonly called The Book of Discipline ; 
printed in Latin at Geneva in 1574, and in English at Cambridge 
in 1584.” It is added that a single copy of the English edition 
escaped destruction, and was reprinted in 1644 as A Directory of 
Government anciently contended for, &c. Is not this a _ mis- 
take? Was there ever a Latin edition, printed either at Geneva or 
elsewhere, of the Directory of Government? Is not the Latin title 
given above a mistake for Ecclesiastica Disciplina et Anglicanae 
Ecclesiae ab illa aberrationes, &c.,” printed at Rochelle 1574 ; of 
which English editions are dated Geneva 1574, and Cambridge 
1584? The statement queried is made on the authority of Benj. 
Brook ; its confirmation or refutation is desirable. 

W. PIERCE. 


* 


There were towards the end of the eighteenth and early in the 
nineteenth centuries a number of chapels, sometimes called 
“ Calvinistic Methodist,” and sometimes “Countess of Hunting- 
don’s,” which have long ago ceased to exist. One was at Pell 
Street, Mulberry Gardens; one at Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
one at Ewer Street, Southwark ; and several in the country—as at 
Helmsley and elsewhere. Information is desired concerning all 
or any of these chapels, their origin, ministers, and the time when 
and circumstances under which they became extinct. 
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Information is earnestly desired about a chapel that formerly 
existed in or near Hoxton Square, of which a Mr. Toller or Towler 
was minister in 1762. Itis thought that the congregation either 
removed to Bethnal Green, or amalgamated with one in that 
neighbourhood. . 

Information is also desired as to the history and management, 
since about'1800, of Berman’s Almshouses, Basing Place, Kingsland 
Road. They are understood to have been founded by one of the 
ejected ministers. E 

The Editor hopes ere long to give photographic or other repre- 
sentations of several pieces of ancient Communion Plate, formerly 
or still in use in Congregational churches. He would be glad to: 
hear of other pieces—cups, flagons, plates, baptismal bowls, &c., 
of earlier date than 1760. 

* 

The Secretary would be grateful to any member or members of 
the Society who would undertake the labour of transcribing a few 
small pamphlets in the British Museum; or of making excerpts 
from manuscripts in Williams’s Library. 


The Examinations of Giles Wiggenton: 


Now first printed from his own autograph memoranda in the 
Congregational Library 


[See Transactions, Vol. II., p. 147] 


The Arch Bishop of Cant. Maye. 28. anno 1584. at Lambeth. 

1. In primis he sent for me by pursivant w' this charge y* 
I should forbeare to preache a sermd w®: I was 

qeueedteaes” ~appoynted & had promised to preach the same daye 
& that I would enter bond to appeare before him the 

next daye at Lambeth. 

2. Itm. when I was come theth™ he examined me of my licence to 

preach in London & concerning certaine speaches uttered by me 

in christ churche late before in defence of certeyne worthye 

preachers molested & against others unworthy psons advanced. 

3. Itm. he surcharged me with theise & such like reprochfull 

termes (beside sundrye the like threatnings) y* is to saye 


1. Non resident 4. Stubborne 
2. Prowde 5. Disobedient 
3. Arrogant 6. Rebellious 


7. Advancing my selfe above oth’= w' contempt of them 
8. Most dysolute in life of all oth™ 
9g. Hypocrit 
ro. A Babling in my preachinge 
11. Unmeete to be a preacher in his Judgmente. 
12. Lothsome to him in first exercises of devinitye or 
commonplaces in Cambridge 
13 Having some wit but no wisdome 
14 Having a littlke Hebrewe to small purpose & little more 
greeke to like effect. 
15 Not regarding mine othe. 
16 Not to be trusted by him w‘out an othe & soe to be trusted 


. moe waye f 
x7 And finallye one whome theise words and dealings he 
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never esteeme more then I wot not what, wheth’ it werea 
dog or noe, but sure I am some odious terme it 
AneiceJudse was & that this opinion he conceaved of me ever 
since he first knew me w® is about xvi yeares & 
would reteyne the same opinion still untill he should see 
I cannot tell what chang in me. 
4. Itm. he sent me to the gatehouse w‘ much threatning to Schoole 
me there from my pride stobbornes & disobedience & 
and ye warrant wt A very straight warrant to the keeper [or pursuivant ] 
Keepe me close who did accordingly debarr me to sende my letter 
being written, to have pen & Inke wh I called for, & to 
tolke wt my freinds wh came for that purpose unto me. &c. 
5. Itm. shortly after he sent me word by divers yt for all others 
my faults towards him he was contented to forgive me, but for my 
contempt, neglect, or not yielding of his authoritye w™ as he said 
the queene had given him I should make submissié and that openlye 
or else I should not be delivered, & threatned me rotting in prison 
& (as some reported) burning of me as If I were an hereticke. 
6. I could never yet learne any speciall cause wherfore the Archb: 
did send for me by the pursuivant as aforesaid, nor any cause at all 
wherfore he did ymprison me, but only theise 3 causes following : 
(as he hath alleadged to my freindes) wh 3 causes before they were 
scattered & before I gave him any Just advantage by them he 
gathered out of my mouth & behavio¥ whilst I was p"® wt him, & 
not before, yt is to saye, ffirst because I had no licence to preache 
in london (as he imagined) ; Secondlye because I would not 
aunswer him to his questions w® were against my selfe ; Thirdlye 
because I would not yeild unto him y*authoritye w™ he challengeth 
as aforesaid. & Indeed I wassoe unmannerlye as to give him none 
of his loftye Titles appropriate to his Archbishop: And thus you 
maye se the causes of myne ymprisonment be for leaving undone 
some dutyes required by others of me, & not for committing any 
heynous & wicked crime Justlye either prooved or suspected by 
them agaynst me. And yet I have continewed A daylye prayer 
theise xii yeares or there abouts, in sundry shires of this common- 
wealth & congregacons of this church of Englande, w‘ what report 
& successe let them Judge w™ have herd me, but w'out any such 
ympeachment as this is hetherto, it may be trulye testified. 


II 


The Archbishop w® other commissioners at Lambeth the 21 of 
June 1584. 
ffirst they went about to allure-& pswade me to some kinde of 

ave submission, according to their liking, wherin when 
have yeilted soma they sawe y* they could not pvayle w' me, namlye the 


have released me, Causes Of my ymprisonment wh were theise 3, 1, my 
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licence to preache in london/ 2. myne aunswers on oth to the 
archb: 3. my giving of titles unto him./ 

And first they dealt w* me concerning my licence to preache in 
London, wherin when I refrayned to give them any more 
advantage then before I had given, & when I told them yuy? 
matter was of noe great ymportance ; 

Then they pceeded to deale wt me for the Archb: titles, to wit in 
this order & manner following./ 

ffirst the Archb. sayd to me as ensueth. You called me of late 
Mr Whitgift. I wis I was Mr Doctor yet when yo" were but a 
skervye boye. If I be but Mr Whitgift what are you then I praye 
you, you must then be noebodye, or some suche like terme he used. 
Why maye you not give me my titles as well as I give you yo™ w™ 
you have by the order of the universitye. 

Hir ma** hath given me the office & titles, & therfore I require 
them, otherwise I care not for them./ My L. Chancelour hath his 
place & name by the princes patente graunte & seale, & soe have I 
to: There is difference, quothI. Wherin, quothhe. I praye you 
pardon me there, quoth I. 

You are bound by the colledg oth to a ppetuall obedience to me 
although I were the very begger &ct. that oth admitteth sundry 

condicoéns quoth I. 
Sqeatknes | Ought to have yo™ kne quoth he. there it is quoth I,as 


he ment knee 


uppotheerod | gave it you often before, & will give it, but not in such 
not soe much respect as some doe Imagine. 

Moreover he called me rude &c & said I should rot in 
prison except I would yeild further, I wot not what dutye unto 
him./ 

Secondlye the Bishop of London said is not yo" name 
errorforhe Mr Wiggenton? Yessirquoth I. Why quoth *I what yf 

a man should take yo" name or title frd you, as you doe my 
L.A. from him. what should he then call you? surely I will tell 
you what he shall call you ; eaven m* waggenton./ naye quoth the 
Archb: goodman Wiggenton./ naye quoth doctor Awberye, 
wiggenton, w® theyr speaches & dealinges when I seemed not much 
to regard, I thincke quoth London, binding it w‘ an oth or .2. he 
hath bene some vice (?) ina play. meaning by me, for what cause 
I know not except it were for my boldness./ 

Doctor walker enforced him selfe uppon me w* such speaches & 
in suche manner as I liked not, namlye by asking often yf Haman 
or Mordecai were not honnored after the princes pleasure, or 
commandment ; to the w® quoth I I bad him aunswer him selfe, 
& further said It was odious, & finallye wished that he might 
speake wt reverence when he speaketh as in the presence of god, & 
get him better credit & doe more good in the churche: wherat the 
Ar: was angrye, saying he was in commission, & I was knowne never 
to have had any good credit &c. 
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D* Stanhop moved me a question or twoe, and I aunswered him 
w' silence. 

D® Goodman called uppon me for submission, & he said furth’. 

Dr. Awberye said he never knewe any deale soe unorderlye & 
unreverentlye as I had done the daye of myne examinaco before. 

And when they had al satisfied them selves in this matter 

Thirdlye & last of all they offered unto me a booke as they had 
done before at the first examinacd, w™ when I refrayned to doe 
craving a coppy of the articles & knowledge of myne accusers The 
Archb. sayd. the articles or matter of myne oth to be taken was 
concerning serteyne sedicious sermons w® I had made in London. / 
and he or London or both said the said commissioners were myne 
accusers & the churche y* heard me preach. To the w whilest I 
annswered y* none of thé being preasent there heard my sermon, & 
y* the church or those y* heard me were not there preasent, &ct. 

They remised me to prison, one of them upbraiding me w* Anna- 
baptisme &c./ 

Thus you maye se the 2 first advantages pretended concerning 
my licence and his titles to be as it were lefte out as not fully 
obteyned by them, And the 34 advantage pretended concerning an 
oth by me to him, & that in a case against my selfe by his owne 
confession &c. to be sought for by him to Justifie his putting me into 
prison : after yt I had remayned aboue 3 weekes there: & yet he 
sent for me not thus soone neither, but throughe some entreatye of 
my frendes as doth appeare. 

Wiggenton./ 


III 


A short Somme of my release out 
of prison. 


D* Stanhop, doc. Goodman, & doctor Awberye being set as 
commissioners, ffirst D™ Goodman sayd as followethe. 

1 Imprimis y* the Archb: pleasure was yt I should consider of 
my undutifull behaviour passed toward him, & y* I should 
beware of the like behaviour, & what speaches I should utter 
thenceforwarde ; is this all yt you have to saye unto me, quoth I. 

2 Itm. Y* myne owne conscience must needes accuse me of 
some misdemeanour towards the Archb: You were not 
preasent at any my dealings w* the Ar: before myne ymprison- 
ment, quoth I. 

3 Itm. Y*I ought to use obediences, charitye, & humilitie. I 

praye you, quoth I, annswer me this question. whether 
like arstheeam 1S a greater signe of humillitye, for a ma to content him 
uljissermonse Selfe w' a poore living & to take paines uppon it, or for 
exhortations. a man to leve at ease upon a great living and to doe 
small good w* it. 
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Secondlye Dt Awberye said 

Imprimis. y* I tooke vp Dt Goodman verye shortlye, who 
padventure was about my deliverance ; & he obiected unto me 
pride, disobedience to ma**®, or suche like: wherunto I 
answered y* he durst not undertake to charge me wt any such 
things before a lawfull ma***, & y* he ought not soe muche to 
abuse me being a prisoner, I am—or we are—q* he—lawfull 
ma‘**, And as you preachers studye devinitye soe doe we to 
and we knowe what &c./ 

Itm. y* (to tell me plaine) the Archb: pleasure & charitye was 
to release me only uppon myne owne bond not to preach in 
his pvince w'out his licence or one of the universities licences, 
or the Bishops licence where I should preache: Y° lawe gq I 
hath bound all ministers to theise condiCons alredye, w® if I 
offend let me be touched; now I see noe cause why you 
should urge this bond uppon me more then uppdé any any oth" 
subiect, neithe’ will I yeild unto it, noe nor to pmise nor be 
bound yt I will not preache at lambeth or in Paul his church 
or churchyarde. 

Here they fumbled a litle togeth’, as it were to terrifie me 
w* sending me to prison agayne ; but q™ one of them let him 
goe aside first ; and my keeper used all manner of xpreasions 
to move me to this bond: but in vayne, yet after my retourne 
Auberye said further 
Itm. y* althoughe they might lawfullye demand the bond of 
me, & the Arch: had charged them to take it, yet rather then 
his charitable deed & motion for my deliverance should thus 
cease, they would presume so much w™ him as to let me goe 
w'out any bond also, & thus we doe, q™ he, discharge you : 
and soe he delivered to the keeper a warrant for my discharge ; 
but we give you an iniunction, q™ he, not to preach in the 
pvince w‘out licences afore said. well, q* I, let me be delt 
w'all by lawe, for I meane to live as a subiect in this realme by 
the grace of god; and as for my obedience to my prince I 
meane to stand with you or any man in England. 

Itm. he had charged me y* J might not laughe before a 
ma*** w? T denied & proved the contrarye ; praying god to 
give me such peace of conscience alwayes, y' I might be redye 
soe to doe uppon good occasion & in dutifull manner: & he had 
charged me further y’ I had behaved my selfe disobediently or 
unreverentlye toward his L. A. grace, & he would knowe of me 
in merines (as he said) how long I would staye in this countrye 
& whé I would retourne homeward &c. 

Itm. Y* I noted mens doinges in my Tables and derided them. 
will you not, q™ I, give me leave to take notice howe I am 
handled. I have done it, & will doe it, & that in honest sorte 
I trust. 
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Thirdlye and lastlye D* Stanhop said 
stoutly and statelye.// 

1  Imprimis y* they were sent thetht to knowe wheth" I would 
obey her ma“** commissioners in causes ecclesiasticall, yea or 
noe: against whome I had behaved my selfe obstinatlye ; 
wherunto I annswered y* yf any would come and accuse me of 
disobedience I would by lawe annswer them ; and as for him 
he could not prove any obstinacie by me, neith™ have I used 
anye, sayd I, except not giving of titles be obstinacye. soe lL 
minde to be obstinate still. Pish, q** Awberye, y* is not the 
matter, as yf they were ashamed to pursue this matter 
any further. And when I said I having beene m* of Arte and 
preacher xii yeares what needed they aske for my licence? 
naye q™ Auberye, we aske not for yo licence (thoughe we 
demand this bound) as thoughe they were ashamed to pursue 
that matter alsoe./ 

2 Itm. y* I shewed my selfe obstinate and contentious, or 
disobediente, in holding my hat before my mouth. Speake 
noe more of y* reason q™ I, least it be reported herafter to 

have come out of yo’ mouth. I maye & will hold my 

a iile bere te =hand or hat before my mouth, either to hide my laughter 

femeee ™7* or to take breath, or for oth™ reasons as of infirmity, 

yea, I will blowe before you to. 

3 Itm. y‘yfastranger came in and sawe my Ieringe he would 
coumpt me a proud sawcye boye; wherunto I annswered y* It 
became not him so to terme me, & y* I had knowne his 

bringing up & he myne; & when it was full unlikelye 

*viterror tor or, f0r him to become a Judge in Spial causes of* over 

me: & y‘ (as he knewe) many had sought to defame 

me, but could never find any just cause ; and I bad him 

consider y‘ I was a preacher &c. Neverthelesse he 

on Bophieter like a brabling boye would needes give me his words 

in wrighting bidding me to make my worst of them. 

I restored them to him agayne for avoyding of contention as 
then I told him./ 

4 Itm. Y‘if I had good cause to alleadge for myselfe, I was 
bound to showe it ; w" I denyed, saying y* that good cause 
might be a secret cause, & soe follye to declare it. 

ffinally they were verye Inquisitive to knowe whoe gave me 
licence to preache, & the cause of my comming to london this 
yeare and last yeare, as greatly suspecting y* I came of set 
purpose to Entermedle with theise controversyes, & howe long 
I ment to abide in this citye and when I would retourne home- 
wards into the north, exhorting me there to remayne, where 
q™ they you may preache at yo? libertye, we forbid you not ; 
talking muche of their authorityes, asyf they had bene most 
lawfull mas and renowned Justiceares, talking one of 
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saNotasthe crane another (ut solet mulus mulum & manus manum &c) 
eet chem ur ee ae [?] p*ysing the Archb. sayeng I was bound to him 
the wolfesmouth for his goodness in delivering me. 

I tould them to be playne the Archb. had bene myne heavy 
friend ; I thancked them for nothing or rather I thanked them 
not tor anything (I praysed god in myne heart for my deliver- 
ance) and once in worde., wheruppon Awberye sayd: you 
ought to be thanckfull to the Instruments of yo" deliverance alsoe. 

And wheras they willed me to praye for them & they would 
praye for me: I annswered y* I did and would praye this 
prayer for them—That god woulde guide them a right course 
or else send them to the place y* he hath prepared for them. 

Here they paused a whyle, & then he sayd we will praye the 
Same prayer for you: doe so q™ I, & let truth prevayle. & 
morover | added this charg unto them./ 

Take heede how you laye yo™ hande vppon the Lord his 
annoynted : for it is commonly reported throughout al Eng- 
land, y* her ma“** best subiectes and preachers are oppressed 
for their conscience and vile persons escape for briberie. 

Here Goodman pulled downe his hat, as thincking him selfe 
to be in better case for that matter then th’other (2) ; whoe 
held downe their heads & kept silence. so I depted prayeing 
them for my farewell to commend me to the Archb: and tell 
him y* I looked for more kindness at his hands, w“ message 
Awberye told me he would doe for me./ And thus yo" see A 
traytor & an Anabaptist for soe I was called, whoe was sundry 
tymes threatened to rot in pryson &c To be dismissed w'out 
any punishmente, after y* he had layne in prison nine weekes. 
save one day, for not yeilding canonicall & antichristian 
obedience to the Archb: touching licence to preach, touching 
giving of titles, & touching swearing and annswering him in 
Judiciall sorte./ And yet the said trayterous Annabaptist had 
beene a stone of offence to the said Arch: eaven by his owne 
confession. 16 yeares before, or there abouts, & had smalle 
acquaintance w’ any of her ma“ most honnorable counsaile, 
& finally never sued to any creature for his deliverance, for 
certeyne causes him w' holding soe to doe. 

God be praysed for his comfortable & assured blessing 
toward the lovers of his sincere truthe. Amen. 
Theise (4) poincts following are not to be forgotten./ 

1 ffirst y* when the Arch: officers sent to me for ffees, I bad y® 
messengers bid them aske them themselves, & then I would 
give them their annswer, y‘ is to saye— 

When I give their master his Titles then I will paye them 
their fees. 

2 Secondly y* the Arch: w‘ other his commissioners, as I am en- 
formed by learned counsaile, have done me flat wrong by the 
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Jawes of this realme ymprisoning me w'out A judiciall cause 
&c. And therfore by Justice I ought to take an accén of false 
ymprisonment against them: but I had rather they would 
make confession of their falts, and restitucon of my losses by 
them susteyned ; And soe I would willinglie for my pte forgive 
them this iniurye ; thoughe for manye oth™ I knowe god hath 
to reckon w* them./ ; 
3  Thirdlye, yt when the poursuivant came for me at the first in 
the Archb. name, I denyed to goe w*him, And when theruppon 
he threatened to charge the constable wt me, I told him y* I 
“vnerein now 1 WOuld rather obey the constable then either him or 
thine T did offend, his m™; howbeit when he charged me in the queenes 
for supporte of the name to goe, I went w* him prstlye : for that he was 
ihe last word is © the queenes officer & not the Archb®: as he told me, and 
ane.) as appeared. 
4  ffourthlye and lastlye y* I had used sundry verye round 
speaches w' the arch: at my first being wthim. namelye theise 
& such like following. 
1 When he would needes knowe why I reproved certeyne 
openlye for dombe dogges, Asses, and such like as 
wil bane net ge Could not understand the old nor newe Testament, I 
Pre one Geet) tor said wtout the hebrewe & greeke none could soundlye 
understand them. 
2 When he semed ymportunate in his owne pceedinge I 
brought him to confesse, y* it might be he hath commended 
M’ Cartwright for an honest man & wished to have him as an 
helpe in his diocese at worcester 
3 When he Threatened me I told him y* thoughe the word were 
Yet was it never very strong in Strong in his mouth or at the least had beene 
SA ca a yet the sworde was weake in his hande./ 
4 When he praysed him selfe his integritye & dealings, I 
prayed him to let oth’® speake for him, 


neighbours when you are faisese Wherat all the companye laughed wt open 


‘epeake for yorselfe. mouth 
5 When he Reviled me & others, I annswered he should thinck 
better of us when his faith should encreace. faith encreace, 
q™ he, what an arrogant speach is that? then, said I, 
nee paule was Arrogant, for he useth the same speache to the 
Corinthians in his defence against the false pphets. 
Theise & such like were y® most Arrogant & rebellious 
pre Wingo) SPeaches w at that tyme I used against him ; wheruppon 
“others: “as seemeth in his pride, melancholye, or gall of bitterness, 
he sent me to ward as aforesaid. 


Finis./ 


[There is a transcript of Part I. of this paper in the Morrice MS. 
in Williams’s Library.—T.G.C.] 


The Experiences of Mary Franklin 


the title “‘ Prison Correspondence of an Ejected 

Minister,’ some interesting letters of Robert. 
and Mary Franklin, written while the former was 
imprisoned at Aylesbury in 1670. Mention is. 
there made of certain autograph reminiscences of 
Mrs. Franklin, from which extracts were published 
in her funeral sermon, preached by Dr. B. 
Grosvenor in 1713. The original MS. is now in 
the Congregational Library ; having passed from 
the youngest and last surviving daughter of the 
writer to her daughter, Hannah Burton, who seems. 
to have been the last representative of the family. 
It occupies 28 pp. of a small volume 5% by 33 in.,. 
and about 4 in. thick; of which the blank pages. 
were mostly filled with pious reflections and ex- 
tracts written by Mrs. Burton in 1782. There is 
no date attached to the reminiscences ; but from 
an allusion near the end they were probably 
written during widowhood. We know nothing 
certainly of Mr. Franklin after the persecution he 
endured ‘when the troubles were about the Duke 
of Monmouth.” But according to the List of 
London Ministers, 1695, in Z'’ransactions, vol. IL., 
p. 45, a Robert Frankland was then ministering 
at Plasterers’ Hall. Of him we have no further 
information ; but he may probably have been the 
same person. The MS. is now for the first time 
printed in full, except that several long Scripture 
quotations are merely indicated, capitals and 


1B Transactions, vol. I., p. 345 are given, under 
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punctuation are supplied, and faulty spelling and 
grammar are corrected. 


Some grounds I have to hope that God hath begun that good 
work in my soul which, as the apostle saith he is confident, he will 
carry on to the day of Christ (Phil. i. 6). As for the time of my 
conversion, I cannot give account, being from my childhood 
instructed by my parents in the concerns of my soul. They took 
great care of me and the rest of their children, teaching us 
catechisms and the holy Scriptures ; as the wise man’s council is 
to train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it (Prov. xxii. 6). And for this I have great 
cause to bless God, who gave me such good helps; yet here I do 
not rest, for I see by daily sad experience that many that have had 
good education have yet come short of saving grace. Therefore I 
do not rest upon my education. 

The Lord was pleased early to speak kindly to my soul, and did 
draw me with the cords of his love when I could hardly express 
or tell the meaning of it. I have often thought that it was with 
me as with Samuel, whom the Lord called and he knew not who it 
was (1 Sam. iii. 7). How I would stand and admire all the rich and 
wonderful love and mercy of the great and glorious God to mea 
poor, weak, and unworthy worm, who am unlikely to be any way 
serviceable to him, or to bring any glory to his name. But who 
can give an account of the reason of God’s grace? which is free 
grace, and bestowed upon whom he will, (Rom. ix. 11, 13, 15, 16, 18) 
“that the purpose of God, &c.” [quoled at length to “whom he will 
he hardeneth”’]. And our blessed Lord admireth and blesseth 
God for it, Matt. xi. 25, 26, I thank thee, O Father, &c. [quoted at 
Jength]. Here we see it is not in learning and great gifts, but only 
in the free will and dispose of God, to bestow his grace. Oh, it is 
good to begin early, to serve God betimes in the days of our youth. 
God calls for this time, and it is fit he should have it who most 
deserves it from us, and hath most right toit. Oh, I canremember 
the loving visits that God gave to my soul in those days, which I 
would not have lost for the gain of the whole world. In my 
meditations of the love of Christ and of heaven I have had such 
raptures of joy that I could have been glad I might have expired 
and left the body ; I thought I could have undergone any pain to 
have been in the enjoyment of the Lord Jesus Christ and heavenly 
glory. But this I have observed, when I have been in this con- 
dition I have been apt to grow too confident, and to think my 
mountain stood so strong that it should never be moved, as David, 
Psalm xxx ; and I have been apt to grow conceited of my own 
strength, and to think I have attained to it by my own pains and 
industry. And then the Lord hath been pleased to withdraw thes, 
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comforts for a time, to let me see where my srength lay, and that 
without him I could do nothing; John xv. 4,5 [quoted at length). 

The most remarkable time of the work of God’s grace discovered 
to my soul was after that dreadful judgment of the great and dread- 
ful Fire of London; of which I was an eye-witness, dwelling so 
near that we were forced to remove our goods on the Lord’s day, 
and as it was in itself a very dreadful judgment, so it had a very 
deep impression on my spirits. And though we were removed 
somewhat remote from the city [mole in margin “ Battersea’’], yet 
the sense of the judgment had as great if not greater impression on 
my spirits than before, and any company that was vain or light was 
a very great burden to me. Some while after my father removed 
into the suburbs of the city ; and the Lord by that sad judgment 
made way for his people to have some opportunity to serve him 
more publicly. I was by his good providence cast upon Mr. 
Franklin’s ministry in Blew Anchor Alley in Old Street ; which 
time I hope I shall never forget so long as God shall please to con- 
tinue my memory, for the great enjoyments of God that I had then, 
which I can better think than express. My soul was for some con- 
siderable time carried on with full sail towards God, and Christ, 
and the things above ; and the word of God was then so sweet to 
me that most sentences were exceeding delightful to me; and 
then I could experience what it was to pray without ceasing 
{1 Thes. v. 17) ; for atthat time my heart was always in a frame 
ready for prayer, and as I went about I could be lifting up ejacula- 
tory prayers to God. And at this time any worldly business was a 
great burden to me, andany company, unless such as would be dis- 
coursing of the things of God. I rejoiced when the Sabbath came 
because then I could be wholly taken up with the concerns of my 
soul. I was at this time afraid of every word I spake about the world, 
lest I should sin against God, and lose my present comfort I did 
enjoy. And then I began to have desires after that great Ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper ; but I, being of a reserved temper, could not 
speak my mind but when I had great freedom, (though my parents 
were ready and very willing to be helpful to me in my soul’s con- 
cerns). They discerned me to be more than ordinary troubled in 
my mind, enquired of me about it, and put me upon seeking after 
the enjoyment of it. And I, hoping by that enjoyment to get more 
strength for the supply of my wants, and the strengthening of my 
weak graces, and having been for some time a hearer of Mr. 
Francklin, my desire was to join with that society in all 
ordinances. And, declaring my mind to some of the congregation, 
I had encouragement, and way was made for my admittance among 
them; where I partook of that great Ordinance, and in it the Lord 
was pleased to visit me with great measures of love to my soul : 
and I never durst for a small occasion omit [?: word doubtful] 
partaking of it when I might have opportunity. 
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Thus for the former part of my life was the Lord pleased to cause 
His banner over me to be love, and to draw me with the cords of 
love ; though I were not without my fears whether I might not be 
mistaken. I remember a great fit of sickness I had; as near as I 
can remember I was about 17 years old; I had a violent fever, and 
when it first seized upon me I was in a great agony and fear what 
would become of me if I should die then. Some while after it 
pleased the Lord so to clear up my interest in himself that I had so 
comfortable hopes of my condition that I did long to depart hence 
and to be with Christ, which (as the apostle saith) is far better. 
Phil. i. 23. I did so earnestly desire to depart this life that I was 
unwilling to use means for my recovery, fearing I might live to sin 
against that good God, who had manifested so much love to me: 
and discovering something of it to my parents, they told me I 
should be willing to live to do God service in my generation. 
Blessed be God for religious education; the Lord help me to 
follow their good counsels and examples. 

From my childhood I had a love to good people, but especially 
ministers; my father’s and grandmother’s houses being much 
frequented by such good company ; and when any troubles arose, 
and they were threatened imprisonment for preaching, I thought 
if I might suffer with them I did not so much care, so I might not 
be deprived of their company. My mother’s counsel would often 
be to us to improve our time while we were young and single ; 
she told us when we came to a married condition, and to have the 
cares of the world, we would find it harder to serve God, and to 
improve time for our souls, than now we did: whose counsel I 
bless God he did enable me in some measure to follow. Former 
experiences have been a great comfort to me in the later part of 
my life ; these are but some short hints, or little sherds, which for 
want of time to recollect my thoughts, and skill to put them in 
order, I could not do as I would. I know my own heart ; my 
desire herein is to encourage my relations, but especially my 
children, to make no delays or put-offs when they have any good 
motions to serve God ; for this, I can speak from my own experi- 
ence, is of bad consequence. I remember when I was young, 
and among my play-fellows, I have had some good motions in my 
mind to leave off, and to go and serve God; but I have put them 
off, and purposed in myself I would begin tomorrow; but when 
that time came I should be as backward as before, and still be 
ready to put it off ; until it pleased God to convince me that it 
was a temptation from the devil. O, my dear children, God is too 
good a master to be put off at any time, for none gives so good 
wages. As the wise man speaks, Prov. iii. 17, 18, “her ways are 
ways of pleasantness,” &c. [quoted in full]. 

But since my married condition the Lord hath been pleased to 
exercise me in another manner ; which calls for the exercise of the 
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great graces of faith and patience, mortification and self-denial. 
As for my private troubles, I shall not mention them, though I 
found them worse to bear than the troubles I met with upon 
account of the gospel, because they carry supports with them. 
The first year after we were married my husband was taken at 
Col[n]brook for preaching, which was 15 miles from London, and 
was carried to Aylesbury jail, which was 15 miles further ; which 
Was 30 miles from me, and I was big with child. It pleased God 
I went out my full time, and after very sore and hard labour I was 
delivered of a large man-child ; but it was stillborn, which’ was 
judged by most to be occasioned by my grief that I had upon me 
by reason of my husband’s being so far from me in my conditions. 
It being new work for me to be exercised in the school of affliction, 
it was more difficult for me to bear. But the Lord was graciously 
pleased to support me both in soul and body; and as soon as my 
month was up, my father and mother and I rode to the prison 
where my husband was. It being the assizes, some friend moved 
the judges to consider his condition, he being illegally committed ; 
but they would not meddle with it. Butit pleased God to grant 
him favour in the eyes of the Sheriff ; who being informed by wise 
counsel that, as he was his prisoner, he might remove him to what 
place he pleased, and appoint whom he would to be his jailer, 
God did by the importunity of friends move his heart to grant 
him his own house for his jail, and to appoint my father for his 
keeper, to continue till the other half of his time was expired, he 
being committed for half-a-year. And at the same time our house 
was guarded by soldiers for a considerable time; every Lords 
day they came by 7 o’clock in the morning, and continued 
till 7 at night. And though it was all the time of my lying-in, 
yet the Lord was pleased to support me that I got no harm 
nor fright. He made good his word, “As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.” 

When this storm was over, we enjoyed peace again for a little 
season. It hath been the usual lot of the church and people of 
God to enjoy but short uninterrupted visits from God, either with 
respect to the inward presence of his Spirit or his outward presence 
in his ordinances. For while there is a devil and wicked men his 
instruments, there being such an enmity in their natures one against 
another, the people of God must expect trouble. Our blessed 
Lord, that was our example and pattern in suffering of affliction, 
he hath told us that in the world we must expect trouble, Matt. v.; 
John xvi. 33, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation” ; but for 
our comfort he hath likewise told us that in Him we shall 
have peace. Our blessed Lord hath likewise said (Matt. x. 34-5) 
‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth, &c.” [quoted 


an full). 


Some little time after there came forth new warrants to seize our 


B 
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goods, and the informers with some of the officers endeavoured 
often to get into our house, which occasioned much disturbance to 
us. At this time I was [illegible] having a young child hanging on 
my breast, and I was forced to wean the child; my milk being 
disturbed, it did both me and the child hurt. This being new 
work to me—I having not been much used to this kind of work— 
I was not so well able to bear it as, I bless the Lord, I have been 
since. A little after this God was pleased to exercise us with 
afflictions in our family. Our child Betty was taken ill of a 
sudden in the night, her teeth set in her head, which we were 
forced to open with a spoon to get something down. We 
feared she had been struck with death ; and after she came to 
herself she was very ill a fortnight of a violent fever, of which it 
pleased the Lord to recover her. The Lord grant she may live to 
his glory. 

Upon her coming down, it being upon the Lord’s day at evening, 
a very sad providence befel our family, upon our eldest child Mary, 
which was of the age of 4 years and a half. The maid having 
taken from the fire a skillet of milk with bread in it, ran against the 
child, and spilt it upon her; the bread stuck upon her face and 
breast. We immediately stript off her dress and sent for a surgeon 
our uncle Smith ; who, when he saw it, despaired of acure, because 
he perceived the flesh was mortified and scalded as deep as her 
windpipe ; of which, after 9 days’ illness of fever and convulsion 
fits, she died. But that which supported us under this great 
affliction was the wonderful patience God gave her under her great 
pains, to the admiration of all that were about her. For all the 
while her wounds were dressing she never cried out, but squeezed 
her fingers and bit in her pain; and would call to all about her to 
pray for her, and would ask her friends if they would love her, for 
she was a child of a very loving temper in the time of her health. 
The surgeon said he had never drest a patienter creature. In all 
the time of her illness she never expressed any desire to live, but 
said at first that God would not make her well, but she must die 
[and go] in the pit hole. She took no delight in anything we 
brought to her, as if she had been wholly weaned from the world ; 
but if we asked her if she would die and go to God, she would 
answer “Yes.” That morning she departed my mother and I sat 
each side by the bed, my husband having been at prayer in the 
room to resign her up to the Lord; she seemed to be in an agony, 
striking with her hand and crying “ No, no,” when none of us spake 
to her; and immediately after she lifted up both her arms, as if 
she beheld an angel come to receive her up, and so departed. She 
was a child that was desirable to all that knew her, being of a very 
loving disposition, and at her death was very much lamented. It 
was a child that gave us great reason to hope well of her ; for I can 
say of her that I never knew her unwilling to say her catechism or 
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verses ; but she would be often asking questions of God and 
heaven, and of some that she knew who were dead, what they 
were doing in heaven, and when she was enquiring of these things 
she would be very intent about it. The death of this child went 
very near to me, not only for the loss of so dear a child, but also 
fearing that it was for some great sin that I had committed, it 
falling on the Lord’s day—whether I had kept the Sabbath as I 
ought. But after some time the Lord was pleased to speak peace 
to a soul, which was a comfort and support to me under this great 
stroke. 

One time I remember, when I was in bed with this child, 
meditating on eternity. I was in akind of agony in my thoughts; 
how could I bear that this child should miscarry to eternity! But 
the Lord, I trust, hath taken her up to inherit everlasting glory, 
and the rest of them—being 4 more—that died in their infancy. 
I have rejoiced, sometimes, when I have been thinking of them, 
that any of my children should be so advanced as to be made heirs 
and inheritors of God’s kingdom ; which I hope I have no reason 
to doubt of, they being children in the covenant, and I can say the 
Lord did enable me truly to give them up to him in their baptism. 
I earnestly desire the Lord to give his grace to those that are yet 
living, that they may live to his glory here, and be made vessels of 
his glory hereafter. 

A little after the death of this child, the Lord was pleased to 
bring me very low by a violent fever, almost to the gates of death. 
I bless the Lord I hope I can say “It was good for me that I have 
been afflicted,” for I found God’s word and ordinances much 
sweeter and pleasanter than before. The Lord brought me to be 
willing to be at his disposal, either for life or death. The Lord 
was pleased to restore me again to life; I earnestly beg of him 
that it may be for his glory, and the good of my own and my 
children’s souls. 

Some little time after there arose more troubles in the churches 
of Christ, by reason of informers who got warrants to seize on our 
goods; who, getting some officers to attend them, did several times 
watch for an opportunity to get into our house. But one day my 
husband had appointed to preach a sermon, having given notice of 
it, on the Lord’s day ; we suppose they might hear of it, for they 
came some time before we begun ; and a friend of ours, perceiving 
of them, came to the window to give me notice of it. I opened 
the window to hear what he said; the informer, being behind, 
flew up to the window, snatched it out of my hand, and got up 
into it presently. He was a glazier by trade, which made him so 
expert at the work. But my husband, being in the room, thrust 
him back again, and got our friend who was without to lift up the 
shutter ; and so they were at that time prevented, and we lost our 
opportunity of hearing. At this time I gave suck to my fourth 
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child, Joanna, but these frights did so disturb my milk that I was 
forced to wean her ; and atter she was weaned, I bless the Lord, 
she did thrive better than before, and was bigger and stronger than 
any of the rest. 

After this storm was over we did enjoy peace in the churches 
for some time, and we did enjoy our sabbaths and other 
opportunities without disturbance. But I have cause to fear that 
I did not make so good an improvement as I ought todo. The 
Lord pardon what is past, and give me grace to improve what is to 
come. 

It pleased the Lord afterwards to exercise me with afflictions in 
my family by the sickness and death of my children. I buried 3, 
my 5th, 6th, and 7th children. They died young, and had hard 
and painful death ; which was very grievous to me to behold, I 
having—lI fear—too much screwed them into my affections. The 
Lord, I hope, hath taught me more weanedness to the things and 
persons of the world by these exercises. Oh that I could love Him 
very much, whom I can never love too much. Afterwards I was. 
delivered of my 8th child, Robert, who seemed to be a likely child 
when it was first born ; but afterwards it proved a very sickly 
and weakly child, and continued so till he was about 3 years old, 
hardly having a month’s health together, being bursten on both 
sides his body. After my month was up of lying in with this child, 
upon the Lord’s day in the morning, I was sent for to my dear 
father’s house by the sad tidings of his death ; which was very 
sudden, he being dead before I could get to see him. When his 
pains first took him he expressed a great deal of trouble that he 
[should] be hindered from hearing God’s word, which was his 
great delight ; but the Lord took him to himself to enjoy an ever- 
lasting Sabbath. He was one that did always keep the Sabbath 
day very strictly, and also took care that all in his family did the 
like. This was a very sudden and sore stroke, not only to his own 
family relations, but also to the church of God; he being a man of 
a publique spirit, and very useful in his generation. Ps. cxii. 6; 
‘The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” The 
Lord grant that we may follow his counsels and example. He 
used often to tell me that I had a great privilege above many 
others, that I might plead God’s covenant, he being the God of 
my father, and my father’s father’s God to several generations ; and 
that he was informed that some of his ancestors were martyrs for 
Jesus Christ. I bless the Lord that he was pleased to comfort 
me with a promise immediately after my dear father’s departure - 
it was brought to my mind as if it had been spoken to me, and I 
did not know where to find it at first, till after some while search- 
ing I found it in Psalms Ixxxix, 30-34, “If his children forsake my 
law,” &c. [quoted in full]. This promise hath often been a great 
refreshing to me in times of trouble and affliction. I hope the 
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Lord will make good this promise to me; and though by my sins 
I often provoke him to chastise me, yet that he will not take from 
me his loving kindness, nor suffer his faithfulness to fail. For I 
hope I can say by experience that my afflictions have been a means 
to make me more out of love with the things and persons of the 
world, and more in love with himself. Blessed be God that when 
he hath brought me into the wilderness, then hath he spoke most 
comfortably to me; and when he hath enabled me to go to 
him as my father through Christ, I have had experience of his 
hearing and answering my prayer in things that I have sought to 
him for. 

A little after my dear father’s death I had a great and signal 
deliverance from fire. My child Robert being a very sickly fro- 
ward child, would not lie in bed; I laid him in a cradle by my 
bed side ; and used to have a candle hang in my bed to see to give 
him something when he waked, which candle I used to put out 
when he was laid down. But being more than ordinary heavy, by 
reason of grief and want of rest, I forget to put it out. I suppose 
it fell down, for when I awaked I found it had burned a great hole 
through the pillow to the feathers, and my waistcoat had a great 
hole burnt on that arm next the pillow. It pleased the Lord to 
awake me by the crying of the child ; and when I beheld the great 
deliverance which God had wrought for me and the whole family, 
I was struck with great astonishment and admiration, what I 
should render to the Lord for so great mercy and wonderful 
deliverance. For beside the child in the cradle, I had another in 
bed with me,.and one in bed with the maid by my bedside ; and 
the curtains of my bed were white calico, which would soon have 
taken fire, The Lord grant that this mercy may be remembered 
by my children ; andthat they may record this mercy and loving 
kindness of the Lord in their deliverance at the time, and that they 
may live to his glory. 

About 10 months after the death of my dear father there arose 
new troubles by reason of informers, that went about to inform 
against ministers for their preaching, and got warrants from justices 
to seize upon their persons and goods ; and amongst the rest God 
was pleased to count us worthy to suffer for his sake. But we, 
having some warning before, did remove some of our goods out of 
the house. The manner of their coming was this: Novr. 1684, 
being Saturday about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the door being 
some way or other carelessly left open, they got into the meeting- 
place, which joined near to our house, and I being in the kitchen, 
with only my 3 children, one of them knocked at the kitchen door 
gently, and pretended to have brought mea letter. But I, looking 
through a hole made for the purpose, did suspect him ; and I went 
and looked through a place which looks into the meeting-place, 
where I saw more of them. Then I knew we were beset. I 
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immediately laid up the bars of the doors, and ran up to my 
husband—who was in his study—and told him that they were come. 
The mean while they did knock and thunder at the door, as if they 
would have broke it down, but not getting entrance that way, they 
got the window off the hinges and quickly got in, there being no- 
body to resist them, only a poor sickly child in the cradle. The 
other two children, being in a great fright, followed me up stairs ; 
and when they were got in they quickly came up to us. The in- 
former had his drawn sword in his hand, he set his foot against 
the chamber door where we were, broke out a board of the door, 
thrust back the lock with his hand, and came in in a great fury, 
and laid hold of my husband, told him he was the king’s prisoner, 
and would not suffer him to stir from them. Then they laid hold 
of all the keys of the doors, and kept possession of the goods. One 
of the informers, with a constable and other officers, had my 
husband away to a justice, who committed him to New Prison 
[? Newgate] for half a year for refusing the Corporation Oath. 
And when they had left him in prison, they returned to our house, 
where they had left the other informer with a constable, it being 
to of the clock at night; and Saturday night, which aggravated: 
the trouble, we being used to be employed in making some pre- 
paration for the Sabbath. As soon as they came in they first went 
to our cupboard and ate up our victuals; and when they had done 
that they went into every room in the house and set down the 
goods, in order to their taking of them away on the Monday. And 
all the while they kept a watch in the house, who kept a great 
fire night and day, and ate up our victuals, and drank up our drink. 
I doubt not but the Lord will call them to an account for their 
unrighteous dealings, for he is a righteous judge, and will plead 
the cause of his people. On the Monday morning they sent for 
appraisers to appraise the goods ; which when they had done, 
they offered me to buy my own goods, and pressed me very hard 
to it, but I, having advised with friends about it, refused to pay 
down any money ; and when they saw they could not prevail for 
money, they fell in a great rage, to pulling and knocking down the 
things, and sent for two carts, which they filled that night ; and 
they were in such a rage that they would not suffer anybody to 
speak to them, but threatened to carry them before the justice if 
they did. The next morning they brought another cart, and took 
away the rest, not leaving so much as a chair to sit in or a cup to 
drink in. It is true, as the Word hath spoken, “ the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.” I cannot forget what a rage and fury 
they were in while they were taking away our goods, as if they 
were not satisfied with what they had got, but did aim at something 
more. As a good man once said, it is not our goods only they 
aim at, but they grudge us our lives. My chief end in declaring 
these things is to acquaint my friends and relations, especially my 
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children, and also that I may not forget myself, how greatly the 
Lord supported me in this time of trouble : to the end that my 
children may have their faith and hope in God, and serve him in 
the days of their youth, as the wise man’s counsel is, Eccles. xii. i. ; 
and then the Lord will not forsake them in their age, and when 
trouble is upon them. Oh, to have an ark to go to when there isa 
storm. What a comfort is this ; to have a God to go to in a day of 
trouble. Psal. 1. 15, “call upon me in the day of trouble, I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’ God calls upon his 
people, and gives them many invitations, in his word, to come and 
hide themselves in him in times of trouble. Isai. xxvi. 20 [quoted]. 
Oh, it is an unspeakable comfort to have peace within, and a God 
to go to in times of outward trouble and calamity ; the Lord grant 
I may never forget his great loving kindness, and supporting con- 
solations which I have received in times of need. 

And, as I said before, I would call to mind the goodness of God 
in supporting me at this time, both in my soul and body. First 
with respect to my soul, many scriptures were brought to my mind, 
which were asso many cordials to me, and did greatly refresh my 
spirits : as that in Heb. x. 34, the primitive Christians took joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods, knowing in themselves that in heaven 
they had a better and enduring substance. I bless the Lord I 
was not at all moved with trouble or fear to think what should 
become of my children, or how we should do for supply. I durst 
not consult with flesh and blood, having read of Spira’s sad con- 
dition [who] by that way was overcome. I hope I can say 
through grace that it was by faith, looking to those things that are 
invisible, that did enable me to bear up cheerfully and comfort- 
ably ; I looked upon it as an honour that the Lord should count 
me worthy to suffer anything for his sake, who thought not much 
to lay down his life for me; and that I should have the honour to 
be one of those that should help to fill up the measure of Christ’s 
sufferings. The Lord grant that if it should come to the loss of 
life I may not count my life dear to me, out of love to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The precious promises were a great comfort to me 
in this time of trouble ; some of them were these :—Matt. v. 10-12 ; 
1 Peter iv. 12-14, 16, 19 [quoted at length]. The example of Daniel 
came often into my mind, (when some friends were speaking of 
our forbearing for a while, and omitting our duty of meeting 
together), that when there was a decree made, though it was but 
for 30 days, yet Daniel would not omit his duty in praying to God, 
but did it as often and as publique as before, though he knew he 
must be cast into the lion’s den if he did it. Dan. vi. 10 [quoted]. 
And that notable example of the three children, that though they 
were to be cast into the fiery furnace if they did not bow down 
to the image the king had set up, with what courage did they 
answer the king, and refused to obey his commands. Dan. iil. 
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16-18. We read in both these stories how wonderfully God did 
deliver them ; and the word of God doth abound with encourage- 
ment and consolations to his people in their sufferings. And his 
consolations are not small; they are better felt than expressed. 
I bless the Lord I can say by experience there is a great deal of 
difference in sufferings; for those sufferings that are upon the 
account of the gospel, they bring consolation with them, but 
worldly sorrow causeth death. For I met with some unkindness 
from some that had been pretended friends before; and this was 
harder to bear than all my other troubles. The Lord grant I 
may make this use of it ; to seek more his love and friendship, 
whom I have found by experience to be a present help in time of 
need. 

2. I experienced the Lord’s goodness to me in the time of my 
trouble with respect to my temporal concerns ; for he did, accord- 
ing to his word, “stay his rough wind in the day of the east wind.” 
My Robert, who from the time he was born had been very sickly 
and weakly, and not a fortnight together well from the time he 
had been born till this time, now by reason of my business I was 
forced to leave him with those that were strangers to him as to the 
manner of ordering him, and was fain to be from him early in the 
morning and late at night, yet it pleased the Lord to give him more 
health than ever he had before, and he did grow and thrive better. 
And though I was with child when this disturbance was,and being 
but 6 weeks gone, yet by reason of the noise and rudeness of the 
informers, in carrying my husband to prison and taking away our 
goods, I had no sign of miscarrying ; but went out my full time, 
and was delivered of a large man-child. 

In this time of my husband’s imprisonment it pleased the Lord 
to exercise me with another great affliction by the death of my 
dear brother, who did entertain me and two of my children when 
I was (by the informers seizing of my goods) turned out of doors. 
He entertained me with a great deal of love and kindness. He 
was a person lovely and desirable to all that knew him; the Lord 
having endowed him with good natural parts and a sweet dis- 
position, and grace which was the crown of all the rest. That 
which did mitigate our trouble was the comfortable hope that our 
loss was his gain, 

Some while after my husband came out of prison I was delivered 
of that child..[a few words omitted]. I layin of him at Clapham 
at my Sister Tanner’s house. The child being large was bruised 
in the birth, and fell very dangerously ill of a strong distemper. 
Some thought it was planet-struck, others called it St. Anthony’s 
fire ; we all thought it past recovery : but the Lord wrought a great 
deliverance in preserving his life. The Lord grant he may live to 
be an instrument of His glory in his generation. 

When my month was up of my lying in, I came to London ; and 
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the first Lord’s day after, we being met at Glovers’ Hall, the City 
Marshall with several other officers came and took my husband 
again, and carried him before the Lord Mayor ; when he had the 
oath tendered to him as before; and he, refusing it, was sent to 
Newgate for half a year. And there he met with other good 
company, who were put in upon the same account : there were 8 
ministers beside himself. In this time of his confinement we had 
some privilege of meeting when most were disturbed, and had 
great numbers of people; yet not without some trouble, for the 
justices and officers would sometimes come and break us up and 
threaten us. But after my husband came home again they grew 
more violent, searching our house often for ministers, and breaking 
through doors that were locked, and threatened to break down our 
meeting-place : which accordingly some little time after one of 
the justices, with some of his attendants, did one Lord’s day in the 
morning pull down some part of it ; though at that time we had 
had no meeting. But about a month after the Lord called him to 
account ; he died very miserably. He did threaten to take a house 
near Bunhill, that he might prevent meetings there. 

Our lease being expired, and our landlord having a mind to build 
upon the ground, we were forced to leave that house ; and removed 
a little further up Bunhill, in Goat Alley: where, after a while, 
there came constables and several other officers, about 10 o’clock 
at night, and brought a warrant to take my husband. They 
carried him immediately to New Prison, in order to his appearing 
at the Sessions, it being Sessions time. When he came before the 
justices they, having nothing to lay to his charge, required bail for 
his appearance at the next Sessions ; and so they continued him 
for a year, that he was forced to appear every Sessions, and find 
bail. And yet they did in this time search our house for him, 
though he did appear every Sessions before them. But it was at 
the time when they put several into prisonsand halls, when the 
troubles were about the Duke of Monmouth. Here was another 
instance of God’s great goodness to me; that though I was with 
child all this time, and had but a fortnight to go, yet it pleased the 
Lord that I got no harm by the fright, nor the child neither ; for it 
was as large a child and as healthy asever I had. It was my tenth 
child : butin the time of my lying in, by reason of some private 
troubles Ihad, and meeting with a melancholy humour which I 
used to be troubled with in my lying in, my spirits were extremely 
burdened, which did very much disorder my body, and hindered 
my rest for several nights. I endeavoured to seek help by making 
my complaint to a relation, where I hoped to have had some relief ; 
but all to no purpose, my trouble was rather aggravated. Then I 
resolved to go to the Lord, and cast my burden upon him who 
hath in his word given encouragement to his [people] so to do. 
Psalm lv. 22, Prov. xvi. 3, Psalm 1.15 [all quoted in full]. When 
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the Lord hath enabled me this to do, in one night’s time all my 
trouble was scattered and gone, and I was greatly composed and 
quieted. The Lord grant I may never forget this time, for it was 
very remarkable. E ' 

This day, Jan. 18, I met with some great trouble which did very 
much discompose my spirit, and also caused great illness upon my 
body. I had no rest until I went and laid open my case before the 
Lord ; and then I found ease from that comfortable word in 
Isaiah liv. 5-8, “‘ For thy maker is thy husband, the Lord of Hosts. 
is his name, and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel, the God 
of the whole earth shall he be called” ; &c. [quoted at length]. 
And I urged the Lord with his promise made to me upon the death 
of my dear father, Psalm Ixxxix. 30-34. I have always found it 
good to take this course ; to go to God in all my troubles, and 
first to be humbled for my sins that have been the moving cause of 
my troubles, and then to plead the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ 
for my acceptance with God ; and the Lord hath seldom sent me 
away empty of comfort. 

One other time when by reason of trouble my spirits had for 
several days together been very low and sad, I sought the Lord for 
help, which at last (being under great discomposure of spirit) the 
Lord was pleased to come in with comfort to me from that good 
word (Ps, xxxvii. 34 ; xxvii. 14), “ Wait on the Lord and keep his 
way, and he shall strengthen thy heart ; wait, I say, on the Lord,” 
and also from that, Heb. xii. 5-8 [quoted at length]. And in read- 
ing of a good book this passage was very sweet to me: “ While a 
Christian hath a God to go to his case can never be desperate ; let 
him encourage himself in his God, and all will be well recovered.” 
And another note of patience, what it is :-—Patience isa submitting, 
sedate, and calm frame of spirit, whereby a Christian from Gospel 
grounds is borne up under all his troubles, and borne through all 
his duties.” “ He is a patient Christian that is as much a Christian 
in astorm as ina calm ; that can pray, believe, love, bless God, 
follow God and keep his way, when he smites as when he smiles. 
The patient Christian sees the end of the Lord, that God intends 
his good by all that comes upon him; he knows that all things, 
and therefore this which is now come upon him—whatever it be— 
shall work to his good...... He feels the hand of the Lord; when 
the hand of the Lord is upon him, he feels also the hand of the 
Lord under him.” 

Another time when by reason of some trouble I met with, which 
did very much discompose my spirits, and also caused some illness 
upon my body, I having earnestly sought the Lord for his help, 
(I going forth to hear a sermon that day,) he was pleased to direct 
a very suitable and comfortable word to be spoken to me, which 
was a cordial that did revive both soul and body, for I came home 
and was no more sad. The sermon was preached by a worthy 
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servant of the Lord, Mr. Williams, out of the lxii. Psalm :—“ My 
soul, wait thou only upon God, for my expectation is from him.’ 
Doct. That it is the duty of Christians in the midst of their great- 
est troubles patiently to wait upon God, and to expect deliverance 
from him out of those troubles in his time. Oh that my soul might 
not easily forget such great loving kindness from the Lord, but that 
I may be encouraged to follow on to seek the Lord, and that such 
experiences may be as food to my faith in the future. 


(Added in another hand—perhaps Dr. Grosvenor’s). 


“She, being dead, yet speaketh.” 


Early Nonconformity in Yarmouth 


O we for our historical work make the use 
D we might of the numerous volumes of the 
State Papers, Domestic (known as S.P.D.) 
now available to us ? It would seem not, judging 
from one or two of the more recently published 
histories of nonconforming congregations. In the 
present case, the story of the years 1667-1669 in 
Yarmouth’s struggle is of singular interest; and 
there is in the extracts and précis of letters from 
Richard Bower to Joseph Williamson, Lord Arl- 
ington’s secretary, a wealth of minute detail about 
matters that cannot fail to be of service to us. 
Browne, in his admirable History of Congrega- 
tionalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1577, tells us 
much about Yarmouth, and we need not again go 
over the ground. It will suffice us here to say 
that Wm. Bridge was ordained to the pastor’s 
office at Norwich on the 10th September, 16438; 
that in 1650, ‘“‘a proposition was made that the 
great north aisle of the church should be fitted up 
‘for another meeting-place,’ but in the end it was 
determined that the chancel should be ‘closed in 
with main walls where needful, and fitted up for 
a church house,’ and here Mr. Bridge and his 
congregation were ‘suitably accommodated, and 
here they worshipped till the 18th November, 1661, 
when the keys of the meeting-house were 
demanded, and they were ejected”; the keys 
being delivered to the Dean and Sir Thomas 
Meadows, and the vestry door nailed up. The 
Norwich and Yarmouth Independents were closely 
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connected with each other, and Mr. Bridge was. 

frequently amongst his Yarmouth friends,—“ our 

pastor” being the description of him in their 

church book on the occasion of his death in 1670. 
The first mention we get of Yarmouth Noncon- 

formists in S.P.D. is under date of the 16th 

ee 1667, when Bower tells Williamson 
a 


meetings are so frequent...... 200, or 300 met at the house 
of Thos. Raven, a common council-man, and present 
Chamberlain. 


Two days later, on the 18th, he writes again, 
saying: 

There were 400 or 500 at the conventicle named in my 
last ; they flock together in other parts of the town, dis- 
couraging those who come to public worship, and who. 
fear they may be secured at church...... They expect Mr. 
Bridges, a grandee of the Independent faction, shortly, 
and several outed ministers are supplying his place. Mr. 
Ottee, once a bodice maker, in the late times minister of 
Beccles, was one. 


Keeping up his prompt reports, Williamson is. 

informed, by Bower, on the 23rd December that 
the magistrates do not put the least check on the con- 
venticles, and the numbers flocking thither increase daily, 
they are so full that people can scarcely get in. 

The references to Yarmouth are closed this year 

in S.P.D. with an undated paper of much import, 

being a Narrative of the government of Great 

Yarmouth. 

Conventicles suppressed till 1666, when [Edm.] Thaxter 
and Mr. Huntingdon being bailiffs, the conventicles were 
re-established, Mr. Bridges, the former preacher, brought 
back, and the other party admitted to the corporation... 
the Act of Nonconformity is evaded in choosing officers. 
of the town, so that of 12,000 estimated communicants, 
only 500 attend, and those chiefly the poor who receive 
collection money. 

Such then is some idea of Yarmouth when on the 
8th January, 1668, Bower says: 


The people are high for liberty of conscience ; blown 
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up by books scattered among them, one called A Peace 
Offering, another A Discourse of the Religion of England, 
and others. Conscience is made a cloak for ignorance, 
wilfulness, and treachery. One of these holders forth 
refused the Oath of Supremacy, but when it was read to 
him, thinking it was the Oath of Allegiance, he took it. 
These people are children in understanding, but men in 
malice. 


Two years before Mr. Bridge’s death he saw, 
according to Bower’s letter of the 24th January, 


that 


the Presbyterians and Independents are now in charity 
one with another, and jointly contribute to the relief of 
their ministers, and have gone from house to house, to 
stir up and receive the people’s charity, which has formerly 
been done privately ; each faction singly for its own, but 
this is like surveying their strength and numbers, and 
trying how every man stands affected, entering down 
their names and what they give. Bailiff England gave5/-, 
he is well affected with the cause, but better with his 
money. Justice Thaxter, one of the ex-bailiffs, gave 3o/-, 
and other persons 20/- and 30/- each. 


On the 11th March Williamson hears that 


Mr. Bridges, formerly teacher to the Independent con- 
gregation of Yarmouth, and one of the principal grandees 
of that party, is come down and preaches; the people 
flock in such numbers that by 7 a.m. there is no room to 
be got. They also meet in other parts of the town in 
great numbers, being supplied with teachers out of the 
country, who now resort here from all parts. 


Poor Bower !—the Nonconformists almost touch 
his own person, for on the 19th June he says: 


A conventicle meeting was held next door to me on 
Sunday: they met at 5 or 6 a.m. and broke up at 10; 
then at 11, and broke up at 3. At their breaking up I 
told out about 400 from one door, besides what went out 
at another. There were several other meetings in the 
north and south ends of the town at the same time. 


Now comes a valuable bit of information, giving 
us an insight as to Mr. Bridge’s position in the 
town. On the 9th October Bower says that 


since Mr. Bridge’s coming, the independent faction 
is grown so high, that the minister will be forced to lay 
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aside the performing of his duty in the burial of the dead, 
their rudeness being such that they not only jeer and 
faugh at him, but makea noise that he may not be heard. 
Some have been so impudent as to lay their hands upon 
his book. Others, more modest, have buried their dead 
by stealth. The prayers and the thanksgiving for his 
Majesty’s restoration was torn out of the Common Prayer 
as itlayinchurch. Theirringleader Mr. Bridge is grown 
so high that he threatens his members with ex-com- 
munication if they go to hear our ministers. He has 
seduced several of late, and made them members of his 
congregation, and takes upon himself to baptize their 
children. 


Again, on the 27th November, Bower says: 


I repeat the contents of my letter of gth October as to 
the proceedings of the Independent party, and Mr. 
Bridge. I find that my information was sent to Mr. 
Bridge by a friend at Court, and that James Johnson of 
Yarmouth has received an order to draw up some queries, 
and require our minister, Mr. Spendlow, to answer them, 
with strict charge to be very private in it. Spendlow 
asked me if I had written up anything concerning Bridge. 
I urged him to give me a reason for his asking, and was 
informed of the demand of Johnson, who stated that the 
king had letters concerning Bridge. I told him that 
there was a puzzle in it, and that the order to Johnson 
must come from some person that wished well to Bridge 
and his party. I therefore advised him to decline 
answering unless required by authority, or unless Johnson 
would let him see the hand that was set to the order ; 
which he refusing, Spendlow refused also, adding that if 
he gave any answer, it would be only confirming what 
had been stated. Johnson replied that then he should 
not desire it. I believe it was Sir Wm. Doyley that wrote 
to Johnson, as Johnson is his agent, and it is not denied 
by Bridge’s son-in-law. 

Not yet is the last heard of Bower’s memorable 
letter of the 9th October. Writing to Williamson on 
the 9th December, he says :— 

A copy of my letter of gth October, has been sent from 
Lord Townshend, with an order to the bailiffs for the 
2 ministers and Bridge to appear before his lordship 
tomorrow at Norwich. The bailiffs met to consult, and 
sent for the two ministers. While they were discoursing, 
Thomas Lucas, an eminent merchant and bailiff in Oliver’s 
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time, entered and demanded what they were doing, saying 
“What! are you persecuting Paul, and will you do this 
now the King and Council are setting about a sufferance >” 
Upon which Spendlow asked if it were so; he replied he 
had heard so. 


One of the most valuable of this series of 
Bower’s letters is that of the 14th December, 
wherein he deals with the history of the Yarmouth 
Nonconformists. 


......Bridge resides at Yarmouth, and is daily teaching 
contrary to the Act which forbids his residing within five 
miles of the town. The 2 sects act as brethren, in trying 
to subvert the Government. After the house here was 
purged of all the Independent faction, in 1660-61, Sir 
Thos. Meadows and Arthur Bacon were chosen bailiffs : 
the Independents’ meeting place was then in the chancel 
of the church, where some thousands of them met; Sir 
Thomas Meadows put them by and locked up the doors ; 
they were much exasperated and sought all ways to 
defame him...... In 1665 and 1666 the Presbyterians, with 
the assistance of the others, got the government [of the 
town] into their hands, and have kept it. Then the Non- 
conformists forsook the church, and the turbulent spirits 
who left the town in the time of Sir Thomas Meadows, 
have returned ; their meetings are public, their numbers 
increased, and no notice is taken of it. They next send 
Sam. Shipelham, a member of Bridge’s congregation, to 
the Presbyterians interested in the government, for charity 
towards the relief of the ejected ministers, which gives 
the Independents, upon their so free and general con- 
tribution such satisfaction, that Bridge is immediately sent 
for to town, when they flock together in great numbers, 
and meet publicly, in the face of authority; they say 
such things are winked at under the King’s nose. All who 
oppose them suffer in trade or reputation for it...... John 
Woodroff, the head bailiff, moved for omission from the 
bailiff’s oath of the words :—‘‘ That you shall keep secret 
the King’s Counsel,” and “you shall govern by law and 
reason”’; also “‘ that All Saints’ Day, Twelfth Day, and the 
Coronation Day, be left off from being Scarlet days.” 
He is the grandee of the Presbyterian party, and has 
much influence, being the only one in the town that lets 
out money, not only of his own, but of others, so that he 
supplies all men’s occasions, when they want, upon good 
security. [am threatened to be spoilt in my trade for 
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giving a knowledge of these things; no interest can 
stand if the party complies not with them, so:'I must 
expect to suffer for what is done. 


All these details go to shew us that the Non- 
conformists were then a powerful body in the 
town, with banker Woodroff as one of their chief 
men. No wonder that Bower was fearful he 
would have “ to suffer.” Here is an account of a 
funeral at which he was present; he sends it to 
Williamson on the 18th December. 


A deacon of Mr. Bridge’s church was buried this after- 
noon. When they had brought him to the grave, the 
minister being there, they set down the corpse and fled, 
only one staying, which caused another to return, so that 
there were only those 2, and a friend of mine to put the 
corpse into the grave. 


With a long communication of the 21st Decem- 
ber, the series for 1668 comes to an end. 


I was mistaken in my statement that the Presbyterians 
gained the government of this town, in the year 166s, 
it being in 1666. Edmond Thaxter, one of the party, 
was chosen bailiff by the townsmen, in 1665; but was 
laid aside, and Rob. Nicholson and Wm. Bateman took 
place by sandamus, but these will not be owned by the 
Presbyterian party to have been bailiffs, upon which 
account they have several times been affronted in taking 
their seats in church. There is a peculiar seat in the 
church for the bailiffs and the aldermen, the bailiffs sitting 
at the upper end, the justices next, and every alderman 
that has been bailiff in order ; those that never bore the 
office, according to the time they have been aldermen, 
sit next the lower end; but if a junior alderman be 
chosen bailiff, he sits above his seniors, that never bore 
office. Wm. Bateman, coming to his place yesterday 
during divine service, James Johnson,— formerly an alder- 
man but turned out—being in the aldermen’s seat, set up 
his feet and would not let him pass, upon which Bateman 
forced away his leg, and had like to have passed by ; 
Alderman ‘Thaxter perceiving this, caught hold of his 
gown behind, and pulled him back violently ; and Mr. 
Johnson struck him, so I fear it will not be long before 
they are all together by the ears. 
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On the 8rd March, 1669, come particulars of the 
Independent meeting-place. 


The Independents have fitted up a place for publick 
meetings, with seats for the people, and a desk for the 
parson, where at least 1ooo met. The fitting up was not 
taken notice of before they met, only by their own party, 
by which may be seen the secret intelligence they hold 
with one another. 


On the 22nd March Bower has to write : 


Still 


The new meeting place being found too little to contain 
the people that flock thither, they are erecting 3 fair 
galleries ; their minister is Mr. Barker, late minister of 
Aye [Eye ?]. 


they grow ; on the 14th April Bower says: 


oh Captain Thomas Ravens, Mr. Bridge’s son in law, 
and one of our present chamberlains, who until Mr. 
Bridges was required to leave the town made his meeting- 
house a place for Noncontormists. He has now wholly 
deserted the church and goes to the Independents...... 
Their new meeting-place has become too little to receive 
them, and a member informed me that if this toleration 
continues, they shall erect a fair church in our south end. 


On the 26th April we hear that 


Captain [Ravens] yet goes to the meeting, where they 
now sing psalms, and may be heard at a great distance. 


Of Bridge’s death we hear nothing, and not 
until the 6th July, 1670, does the veil again lift 


for us. 


Then we find that 


the Nonconformists’ meetings being prevented in the 
town, they go to Lovingland, an island, where they are 
entertained and kept up by Alderman Thomas Ravens, 
who has a house there......Cobham isle adjoining is said 
to be neither in Norfolk nor Suffolk, and might be inserted 
in the commission, which would take away all the Non- 
conformists’ opportunities of meeting. The justices are 
at a loss how to levy the £20. for the meeting-house in 
the town, belonging to Major Burton, he being in Holland. 


Here then, save for one mention of “ Mr. Bridge’s 
congregation,’ on the 24th October, when “ Roger 
Waters is one of the principal members, who used 


to get 


into the pulpit to preach and pray,” the 
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series of Bower’s letters comes to end. We feel 
grateful to him for the light he quite unintention- 
ally kindled in the seventeenth century for us of 
the twentieth. 

We can however fill in the story of the congrega- 
tion for two months prior to his last letter. There 
are particulars of two petitions to the king from 
William Clarke, churchwarden of Yarmouth. On 
the 7th August, 1670, he says: 


I acquainted Jno. Woodroffe, Justice of the Peace, of 
the meeting of divers persons at a Conventicle, I granted 
a warrant for dispersing them. I took certain persons 
to assist, and found between 400 and 500 present listening 
to the preaching of Fras. English. 


On the 16th August he prays for 


an order to levy certain sums due by other inhabitants of 
Yarmouth, convicted before Mr. North, J.P., for being at 
a conventicle held at the house of Thomas Raven, Alder- 
man of Yarmouth, at Burgh Castle, Suffolk. 


GEO. EYRE EVANS. 


History of a Church in Southwark 


From the Gould MS. 


NUMB: 23. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A CHURCH that usually met in SOUTHWARK 

near St Mary Overys Church, consisting partly of Paedobaptists, 

and partly of Antipeedobaptists, from their first Constitution ° 

in ye Reign of K. James 1, to their Difsolution in 1705. 
taken out of their Church Book, &c. 


According to y® best Account from Ancient Members therein, & 
such Notices as in Old Books we find ; That about y® Year 1621 
was this Church constituted in Gospel Order, & carried on by one 
M: Hubbert ; who in that time of Trouble then all did pafs to 
Ireland, where he for some time continued with them & dyed. He 
was a Man brought up in Learning, & was formerly an ordained 
Man of the Church of England, but renounc’d it & took his 
Ministry from that Church. This one thing is remarkable of him, 
That on his Death-bed he said, He thought there was some Spell in 
his first Ordination, Seing that tho he knew y*Some of y® Members. 
had as good gifts as himselfe & more Grace Yet could not get over 
this, but think of himselfe aboue them & thought this did arise 
from y° Imprefsions in his mind made at that Ordination. This. 
Church returned into England, & kept close their Comunion here 
about London, where one M* Tho: Handcock, a member of this 
Church, preaching to them as a Brother for some Months. After 
w® y® Church called M* John Can, (who was since famous for 
filling up a Bible w** Marginal Notes, to this day much Vallued): 
whom y® Church called & Chose their Pastor, who attended that 
Service for Some Time, & then w Some of y® Members left y* 
Church & went to Amsterdam, & there continued w® y® English 
Church many Years; And tho he came into England after yet 
returned & there dyed. All w™ time y® Church planted by M’ 
Hubbard, w Such other as Joyned w™ them continued serving the 
Lord with Singlenefs of heart; & in procefs of time had y® 
Oportunity of enjoying as a Member Sam: How. 

At w™ time, they Solemly renewed & confirmed their antient. 
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League & Covenant one w™ another, & then did freely Elect, 
Choose, & Ordain y® Said Sam! How to be their Pastor, who faith- 
fully & painfully served in this Ministration about the Space of 
Seven Years, till, according to y® will of God he fell asleep [& died 
in Peace] in a troublesome Day, being much lamented. 

Before I go further take these remarks on this Sam! How who 
lived about 1634 or 35, w™ was a time of great trouble by the Bpp* 
Courts in King Charles y® 1% time, in many Vexatious Conditions 
by Pursevants &c, & Excomunications : & This Servant of Christ 
dyed under this Punishment, & therefore they would not let him 
have y* w* they call Christian Burial, but w” a Constables gaurd 
secured y® Parish ground at Shoreditch against them, who very 
quietly was buried at Anis-a Cleert; where several Members desired 
& when dead was buried by him. This is y* How so much talked 
of in latter years who wrote y® little Book so often printed, called 
Hows Sufficency of y* Spirits Teaching &c. And as farr as I can find 
by them y* were of y® Church at y* time (for I know many of them) 
he was famous for y® Vindication of y® Doctrines of Separation, & 
were for it much harrafsed up & down in Fields & Woods; but 
God was w® them, & they cheerfully pafsed along. 

After these things, some considerable time after, finding y® want 
of a Pastor, & desireing y® Groth of y® Church, & their Edification, 
they chose out among themselves, & pitched upon Stephen More, 
a gifted Brother, & a Deacon to y® Church, & did freely Elect, 
Choose & Ordain him unto that Office about y® Year 1641. He 
was a Cityzen of Good Worth, & pofsefsed of some Estate, & lived 
in good Reputation, yet did he willingly comply w® all y° 
Providences of God in all their Afflictions & Sufferings to Serve 
our Lord Jesus, & purchased to himselfe a good degree & great 
boldnefs in his Work &c. In his time Knowlidg did break out & 
y® Light of y° Gospel began to shine, in so much that these People, 
w were in former times so represented to y® World as such y' 
were to be avoided, that they were hardly recconed amongst Men, 
as I have heard some of them say, they thought we were some kind 
of Wild Creatures; & they were persecuted so, at that time by y° 
Clergy & Bishops Courts as is almost Incredible ; Yet it pleased y° 
Lord to carry them through & own them: And this one Case was 
remarkable ; That in y® tine of y® Difference between y® King & 
Parliament ; This Church meeting on a Lords Day in Deadmans 
Place, in Southwark, they were taken & by S* John Lenthall y° 
Marshal of y® Kings Bench committed to the Clink Prison, 
next morning were carried by order to y® House of Lords,* 33°F “ihis 
setting in Parliament, about 5 or 6 men, & great were y® “le 
Expectations of y° Town w* would be y® Ifsue of it. They were 
strictly examined by y® Lords of their Principles, and y® Lords 


+ i.e. St. Agnes la Claire, a well near Shoreditch. 
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were civil to them, & asked where they mett y* next Day, who 
said Some of them would come & hear him: And accordingly 
either 3 or 4 of the Lords did come: And in those it was a 
continued Meeting from y* time they began till they had filled up 
all y° Ordinances, two Sermons, And y° liberty of y* Brethren in 
Prophecys, & breaking of Bread, & Contribution to y® poor: 
wherein y® Lords were liberal; y® Subject matter of y* Sermons 
were y® 28 of Matt: All Power is givento me &c. The design 
was to show y® Kingly Power & Authority of Christ in his Church, 
& they said, 1 mean y* Lords, we will come again y* next Day. 
But did not there being at that time so great a Crowd, they’d not 
venture. After these things I find little interruption given to this 
People, & they continued their meeting Peacably. The great cry 
of y® People was for Reformation, & in Some time y® Hiererchy of 
England begun to be nipped, & in a few Years was thrown down, 
& y® better part of y® Clergy sat in Afsembly at Westminster with 
a great design to establish Presbytery. But God inlightned some 
of them to stand up for y® liberty of Gods People ; the Lord stirred 
up y® hearts of Several, as Tho: Goodwin, Phil: Nye, Jer: Burrows, 
W" Bridg & others, who did labour, & from Scripture shew y‘ in 
Gospell Days there was no National Church, but Congregational, 
w* is no other but Independent, as y®° Word then was, & so called 
to this Day, w™ was no other save in some small Matter, y° Same 
y' was witnefsed to by this poor Church aboue said, as may appear 
to any y* read in Burrow & Greenwood & Penry in y® Days of 
Queen Elizabeth, some of w™ Sealed y® Truth w™ their Blood, as 
also John Robifson in his Fustification of Seperation, also Hery 
Ainsworth, a great & eminent man in y* age, & divers others since. 
This was a Comfortable Day for those Saccloth Worshipers, & a 
time of Encouragement, only y® Presbyterian Party could not speak 
well of them, & therefore when they could not carry it for that 
Interest, did on a time Remonstrate to y® Parliament, & brought 
y° City Mayor, Aldermen & Common Council to joyn them, in w™ 
they did exprefs their grevience among others, that some effectual 
way. be found out to supprefs Brownism. That was than y° Name 
of Christs Servants, & to this Day it is a reproach to that People. 
I find y® Occation of this Name was, because there was a man of 
that Name, I think, an Elder, that afterwards renounced at Pauls 
Crofs, after w he dispaired & hanged himselfe. They might as. 
ae have called y® Disciples of Christ, Judafses, for one of them 
ell._—— 
But notwithstanding, y° Churches & this Church grew, 

& no place was to good for their encouragement to meet * SBiteball: 
in.* thus farr I find some footsteps of y® Providence of = 
God to this Church, To about y® Year 1648 & onwards. In these 
Matters also I find y® Church not without their Troubles within by 
Schism, & some Excomunicated. And do find y‘ in this Year 1648, 
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there was a renewing of their Covenant In these words following 
w I think meet to transcrib, viz. 

Memorandum. That we whose Names are Subscribed In con- 
sideration & sence of our many fould Sins & Miscariages in our 
personal & publick Relation, & our exceeding unworthy mianage- 
ment of y® Scepter of Jesus Christ comitted to us as His Church & 
People, much to his Dishonour & our own Grief of Spirit ; & for 
y* gaining Ability for y® future, to reforme y® Evils amongst Us, did 
addrefs ourselves to y®° Lord by Prayer And did in y® Presence of 
him & each other, according to y® measure of Grace afford’d renew 
& declare our vifsible Relation & Interest to & in him & each other, 
as a Church & Spouse of Christ Jesus, w our Resolutions to 
Persevere accordingly as God shall afford Ability. 


Signed y* 23 May, 1648. Stephen More, Pastor 
Peter Row 
Hen. Wallis Charles Goodfellow 
Rich. Prudnel, Deacon Griffith Jenkins 
Benajh. Pratt Gideon Rogers 
Daniel Hitchings John Freeman 
Jn° Powell John Groom 


Henry Quintin 
In the behalfe of the Rest 

And accordingly God did blefs their endeavours, & carried them 
thro many Temptations on y® right & on the left as they pafsed 
along: of whom I find but few things till such time as some now 
liveing, were actually acquainted w™ them, w® was gratiously 
brought about by our Lord, by a Series of the Providence of God ; 
viz: The Year after King Charles II. returned to England & 
brought y°® Bishops again. They soon erected y® Old State of 
things, & establish’d Episcopacy, & by an Act of Parliament pro- 
vided for Uniformity, w was to take place y® 29™ June 1662. & 
whosoever would not thereto conform, to be turned out: And 
also to punish y°® Meetings otherwise than y*® Law directed, 
so y* I w™ write this* w'*some others that could not com- ,,,5728°%2 
ply were at a great Lofs, & to get into any meeting was We?» 
not only dangerous, but very difficult, nor could we get in anywhere 
for some time, nor had we any knowlidg more or lefs of this 
Church: for we were brought up to hear y® best of Teachers, as 
we thought, to be found: But I remember we 3 or 4 were disposed 
to espouse Independency, and then we had time to bemoan our 
Selves for not giveing up our-Selves somewhere, but it was then to 
late : for all those things lay dormant by reason of y® Violence used 
in prosecuting y® Law: But to y* Glory of God I now relate w‘ 
effect these things wrought on Some. It so fell out that two 
Friends that came out of y° Country to London, & haveing Some 
of their Country Men & Friends coming to vifsit them on y® Lords 
Day, they all bemoaned themselves because they could find no 
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meeting : Saith one to y® rest let us go to Sam” Herbert, & he we 
believe doth know So away came they immediately, He was glad 
to se his Country Men, but when he understood their desire was 
not able to answer it: for unto that time he had never had that 
opertunity for himselfe. But he made this Motion y* they would 
walk in y® fields & so conferr togeather w* to do. And at last it 
came to this. Thatif they would go back w™ this Friend 

he would give them Liberty further to conferr,* & this "pwisnante 
was most readily agreed, & after a great deal of Straining 

Courtisy who should perform y® work of Prayer there was a man 
that could not read nor write, but such a Spirit of Prayer went 
forth as was exterordinary, which when done y® friend in whose 
house we were, said pray let us meet again next Day & we will 
prove y® Lord whether we may not be encouraged to go further. 
w being come about we had y® same Company where it was 
concluded that we might help our Selves So to work we went & 
found that encouragement by reason whereof we did continue it ; 
& grew till near about 30 men & so kept a Comfortable meeting 
w*" by y® blefsing of God much refreshed Us ; & sometimes we 
gatt help from others, & so came, at last, to be acquainted w™ a 
Preacher, that was turned out of Prison, from y® White Lyon, 
Southwark, & hereing him accidentally, we desired his help, at last 
he came one p* of y® Lords day to us his Name was M’ Stephen 
More, & was as befor said the Pastor of this Church, but we knew 
it not, & after we came to be acquainted w** him, we then told him 
how we were convinced we were not in Order, & that we 

wanted Instruction inthem Principles,* & desired he would ,,° "siting 
in his Labours among us bend hisStudys for us: who was _ Fellowship. 
faithfull, painfull, & made it his businefs to lead us in y® whole 
Counsell of God in this matter, & proved very satisfactory to us: 
After this we came to understand there was a Church he was Pastor 
to, & then we encouraged them to come also, for they at this time 
were but few. We thought good to fall in with & joyn ourselves 
to them ; And so we came togeather w much Joy & Comfort. So 
here we began upon y® Knowlidg of y® State & Condition of this 
Church from y° time expressed downwards. Only I think meet to 
hint y* reason why I write this last matter ; w is to shew to us & 
all his People how he will make his Providences serve his own : 
for thus it did work on us, for w*® we have ever sence been under 
high obligation to blefs God, that hath done this great thing for us : 
That to this Day hath been y® Sence of every of us to rejoyce in the 
Lot God gave us & to exprefs y* y® Lott of our Place & Stated 
Comunion hath pleased us well. Oh! that we may walk in all 
well pleasing to our blefsed Lord & King. Thus was this house of 
y® Lord raised up & Comforted even in Troublous times when 
others were at a Stand This Church grew most & had y® enjoyment 
of Christ & comunion one w another, & almost without interrup- 
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tion : & I cannot remember, y* all y' Severe time of Sufferings we 
ever lost one Day. We were so hid & delivered yt when hunted 
from one Place we had another to repair to, & I think not above 3 
times taken : & when So God delivered us : But as for Seizing our 
Goods we had our Share ; & God helped Such very comfortably 
to take y® Spoiling of their Goods, & at last to endure Prison some 
Weeks, where also was many Comfortable meetings, & there that 
is, in y° Marshalsey, our Dear & beloved Brother & Pastor finished 
his Testamony, died & was honourably buried in y® Park, South- 
wark. & a poor desolate Church left behind him, tho yet it was 
Gods good pleasure to take care of them, & carry them thro all 
their Discouragements, to live on this provision his Majesty hath 
ben pieased to meet out for their Table. For God hath blefsed 
Pulse & water to his Children, & their Countinance hath looked 
well. Thus they continued about 12 Years, at w“ time God Stirred 
up their hearts to look out among themselves a Brother who had 
many Years walked as an Example in y® Church; Our Beloved 
Brother Parker who continued some Months a Pastor : In his time 
y® Providence of God bro* an opertunity in our hands for an 
Increase to our Number, w™ was very small at that time, but was 
Sufficient to answer y® rule of y° Word, & in a measure to answer 
y°® end of Comunion, w we w* comfort lived in y® Enjoy- 

ment of. The Opertunity we had was thus. There y.2G,.232 
was a Church* whose Foundation was fixed on y® Doctrine #ypite 
of Baptism, & as they generally are. In about 3 Years time 

y° Pastor of it was Convinced that y° Ground of Comunion in y® 
Church was only y® Grace of God in y® heart, tho such might be of 
Differing minds about Baptism & some other Principles as laying 
on of hands & Some other matters: Hereupon there followed a 
great Breach, & y® Greater Part w y° Pastor came off asa Church; 
The other party likewise would be the Church, & Controversy was 
about it. But we concluded y® former was the Church. 

And this being y® Principle* of this Old Church, they pro- gomanion™ 
posed to joyn themselves w™ us, w*? when we had 

debated on, we agreed to joyn togeather as One intire Church: in 
w™ for a while we had two Pastors. The aboue named, Daniel 
Parker, & y® Pastor y* came w™ them from White Street, (for y* 
was y® Place of their meeting) whose name was M* Rich: 
Robins, a young man & much followed & admired, who had 
Accutenefs of Parts & Gifts & therein did excell Many: 

Thus we continued for about 11 months according to y® for said 
Agreement as neer as we could. But we were not in a Capacity 
to answer y® Expectation of M? Robins, who could not be satisfied 
w* such Provision for his Subsistance as he desired, therefore grew 
difsatisfyed &c. And we much greived that notwithstanding all 
our endeavours to help him they were Ineffectual; & he being a 
Young man had but a small share in those great Qualifications 
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belonging to his office, only as aforesaid Eminent in Preaching, 
tho’ in y* also we did not all run with, in y* hight of his — 
Principles* but do weigh them. Under these Circum- reconea “aa 
stances it pleased God to remove Mt Gammon, by Death 4#nemean 
who was Pastor of a Church at White Chappell, w% were of y® 
same Principles w™ us as to y° Foundation of Church Communion. 
They being left made themselves acquainted w™ our Bro* Robbins, & 
desired his help, the w we readily complyed with, & from this, they 
having considered, did resolve to send Mefsengers to us, & according- 
ly did, to make a Motion to us to joyn to or with them ; The w™ we 
took time to consider of : & accordingly set a day apart, beging y® 
Lord to lead us, w% haveing performed as y® Lord was pleased to 
help us, we came to State our Present work, w was reduced to 
two Questions, viz. Whether we should dismifs our Bro* Robins 
from his Pastoral office, & Membership, or whether we should 
meet y® aboue said Church in order toa Union. The former was 
immediately & Unanimously agreed to ; y° Old Members resolveing 
in y® Strength of Christ to mentaine their Church State: And 
according hereto ; Bro. Robins had his dismifsion given him by 
Wrighting, & to be recomended to such Church as he should desire 
Comunion with: The week following were Messengers sent to us 
from White Chappel to desire our Commendations of our Said 
Brot might be to them w“ was his desire. The Answer returned 
was that he was a Member in full Comunion w us, thus they 
received him (& as we hear did afterwards Choose & Set apart to 
be their Pastor) here is y® Ifsue of y® matter as to this Bro*. And 
whereas it was agreed that such of y° Members as would go with 
him, should, giveing Reasons first, have their Liberty, directing 
such to give in a list of their Names, w® they did, & afterwards y® 
like was brought by Mefsengers from y* Church to w™ we agreed 
& signed ; w** Number was near 4o Persons. From this Account 
it follows by Demonstration, how God hath been pleased to secure 
to this Church her Indisputable State, nor Questioned by any; & 
by our Lord hath been owned with an Eminent Power & Presence 
of his helping hand among Us, altho’ we most unworthy thereof, & 
therefore Cry Grace, Grace. 

It remains now only for me give a Reason why I have thus wrote, 
& to remark a few things upon y® whole. 
First. It’s not to make an Argument of a true Church from its 
Antiquity, y® great boast of y® Church of Rome, of w™ read 
2 Thefs. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7, espically from being supported by y® Power & 
Authority of Kings, Princes & Wise, Grave & honourable Men of 
this World. 
Secondly. However, tho’ in this Sence, there be no Argument for 
y* Poor Church of whom I have thus wrote; It must be a great 
thing to consider of, for a poor, afflicted, persecuted People, 
snubb’d & ridiculed, punished & persecuted, & always by y* Sons 
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of Ordination, falsly represented & brought into contempt as. 
dangerous Persons & of no Account & reproached by calling the 
eminent Servants of God in y® Days past : Billy y* Bellows Mender, 
Tom y*® Taylor, Simon y® Cobbler, Tinker, & I know not what 
names : I say notwithstanding all this, & such like treatment in y* 
World, Yet that he should mentain this People from y?® time afor- 
said, is very much to be taken notice & should be for Incourage- 
ment to Us in our Present State & Condition; w is farr better 
than it has been w™ them at some other times. 

Thirdly, that it might enable & stirr us up to follow on our noble 
Predecefsors & elder Brethren, in looking after y* Glory of God 
only, & the Edification & Continuance of y® Church. It was 
observed concerning a Bro* of this People formerly, by name Mr 
Hancock, who tho’ a man of full Imployment, & kept fairs as at 
Bristol &c, Yet never forgat y® Church whether abroad or at home, 
striveing for y® Increase of it. Let us do likewise ; have our 
Brethren been Zealous to keep up y® Church all their Days, & shall 
not we do so likewise all our Days, & so be an Example to them y* 
shall follow us, that if it be y® good pleasure of our Lord & King, 
our Law-giver & Judg, to carry his Children & those y* Submitt 
themselves to y° Scepter of Christ among us from age to age, & y® 
Ages to come, even till he come y' shallcome: And let this Church 
always say & pray, Come Lord Jesus, Amen, for he hath said he 
will come. 


Thus farr y® Narrative written in their Church Book. After M* 
Robins w® about 4o of y° Members had left them they proceeded 
in y° same Year 1699 to y° election of another Elder. The persons 
nominated were Valentine Lindsey, Edward Scape, & Sam” 
Herbert. The Choise fell on M* Lindsey, who after some time for 
consideration, accepted of that office, & was set apart according to 
their form on y® 20 of Jan’ 1699-1700. He continued to preach 
y° Word & Administer y®° Sacraments to them for about 5 Years. 
But tho’ he wasa man of an Unblamable Conversation & Compitent 
Gifts for y* Ministry, yet it did not pleas God to give much succefs 
to his Labours. Whereupon he growing in Years & Infirmitys, & 
y° Congregation declineing in Number & ability to support y® 
Charges, they did agree to difsolve there Church State; & went 
some to one Church, & some to another, in y® Year 1705. 


A New Portrait of Richard Baxter 


of the Society a hitherto unpublished* 

portrait of Richard Baxter, the original 
of which is in the possession of J. W. Standerwick 
Esq. (secretary of the Wiclif Society), in whose 
family it has ever been acherished heirloom. Mr. 
Standerwick contributes an outline of the family 
history, shewing the circumstances under which 
the portrait was painted. 


THE family of Standerwick, of Broadway, co. Somerset, 

has been identified with the cause of Nonconformity in that 
neighbourhood uninterruptedly from the earliest date to the 
present. 
In 1632, Richard Standerwick, a native of that place, and 
grandson of the first John Standerwick of Broadway, invested 
money in cattle; it is understood in the interest of the 
Puritan immigrants in New England ; as appears from the 
records of the State House at Boston, Massachusetts. His 
family were well to the fore during the Commonwealth, 
the reign of Charles II, and in the Monmouth Rebellion. 
His grandnephew William Standerwick of Broadway was 
the intimate friend of Richard Baxter, and by his commission 
the portrait hereto annexed was executed. 

There is no record of any particular thing Mr. Baxter did 
at either Broadway or the adjoining town of Ilminster ; 
but it is stated that he was a more or less frequent visitor at 
the former placein the home of his friend. W.Standerwick 
upheld the Nonconformist banner during his life, but the 
state of things prior to the passing of the Toleration Act did 
not enable a regular chapel to be built at Ilminster until 
1718, two years after his death. Nevertheless, there is every 
reason to believe that religious services had been carried on 


| A E have pleasure in presenting to members 


* Since the portrait was placed in the printer’s hands a professed copy has appeared in 
@ weekly newspaper. That copy has, however, been manipulated with a view of making a 


more pleasing picture. Our readers may rely on the print given herewith as a faithful 
reproduction of the original. 


RICHARD BAXTER. 
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for a period long prior to that date; as certain Noncon- 
formist families, including the Standerwick branch resident 
in Ilminster, are proved to have ceased to attend the parish 
church there. As the Ilminster congregation lapsed into 
Arianism before 1739, the Broadway section with their 
sympathisers withdrew, and founded in that year the present 
Broadway Meeting. The church assembling there has 
never received one penny of external help, although it has. 
maintained auxiliaries to the Bible and London Missionary 
Societies, Cottage and afterwards Hamlet-chapel services. 
(the latter at Domett, two miles away), Day and Sunday 
schools, and other church organizations. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that one Nathaniel 
Standerwick was transported to Barbadoes for participation 
in the Monmouth Rebellion, and that the Rev. William. 
Standerwick (see Congregational Year Book 1877) was pastor 
of Broadway Meeting from 1837 to 1850. 


JOHN WILLIAM STANDERWICK. 


The Standerwick Pedigree 


John Standerwick of Broadway; d. 1568 
| 


| | 

Richard, d. 1581 John, d. 1616 
| He contributed to the fund for 
| resisting the Spanish Armada. 


| 
ae Richard 


| Sold cattle to the Massachusetts 
William Colonists, 1639-40. 
| 
| | 
William, d. 1716 Isaac 


Friend of R, Baxter His descendant in the fifth generation is 
the present owner of the Baxter portrait. 


Extract from Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, vol.i., p.159-60. 


“ Richard Standerweek of Broadwaye in the county of Somsett in 
Old England, clothier,” did by a deed signed and sealed in the 
presence of five witnesses, on 20" Feby 1639, sell for the sum of 
twelve pounds to “ Nicholas Murton of Waimouth in New England, 
all the catell, whether cowes, steeres, or calves whatsoe” I have 
with M? Hull in New England.” The deed was verified by the 
oath of two of the witnesses, in the presence of T. Dudley, Governor 
of Massachusetts, 25 Aug. 1640. 


An Interesting Monument 


(Contributed by Rev. E. Watts, Westbury) 


N Densham and Ogle’s Congregational Churches 
| of Dorset, pp. 7, 8, is an account of the 
wonderful escape of James Daniel, of Bea- 
minster, in the evil days afterSedgemoor. Daniel 
was a considerable landowner, and coroner for 
Dorset; and is said to have been connected by 
marriage with the Earl of Lauderdale. Having 
been an active partisan of Monmouth he was 
keenly sought after, Jeffreys declaring that “he 
would give a hundred pounds for his body, dead 
or alive.” One night he dreamed that a voice bade 
him “go to the west”; whereupon he concealed 
himself under a heap of straw in his barn at 
Knowle, about a mile west of the town. Scarcely 
had he left the house when a party of soldiers 
entered it in search of him ; and, following him to 
the barn, thrust swords and pikes into the straw, 
but providentially missed him. Subsequently he 
pulled down the barn, and enclosed the site as a 
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burial-place for himself and his family. He is 
commemorated by a marble tablet in Beaminster 


Congregational church, with the following in- 
scription :— 


Sxcred to the Wemorp of 
JAMES DANIEL, GENT., 


AN ANCIENT INHABITANT OF THIS TOWN, AND LONG DISTINGUISHED FOR 
HIS CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, HIS PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY, 
AND HIS ZEALOUS DEVOTION TO THE CAUSE OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


UNDER THE TYRANNY OF EING JAMES THE SECOND 
HE ENDURED MUCH DISQUIETUDE FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE, AND ON ONE OCCASION 
NARROWLY ESCAPED FALLING INTO THE HANDS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
EMISSARIES WHO WERE APPOINTED TO APPREHEND HIM. 
THE BURIAL GROUND, ON THE FAMILY ESTATE IN THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
AND IN WHICH HIS REMAINS, AND THOSE OF HIS DESCENDANTS, ARE INTERRED, 
WAS DESIGNED BY HIM TO INDICATE THE PLACE, 
AND COMMEMORATE THE EVENT, OF HIS WONDERFUL CONCEALMENT. 


Be died in the pear of onr Pord 1711, aged 100 pears. 


His SURVIVING RELATIVES OF THE FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, AND SEVENTH GENERATIONS 
HAVE UNITED TO REAR THIS TABLET 
IN HONOUR OF THE PIETY AND PRINCIPLES OF THEIR PATRIARCHAL ANCESTOR. 


1835 
TEMPORA MUTANTOR. 


Richard Frankland and his Academy 


FE lately received from Rev. G. H. Brown, of 

y y Ilkley, a photograph of .much historic 
interest, representing the house of Rev. 
Richard Frankland at Rathmell ; and although the 
facts of his life are well known, it may be desirable 
to present them in a brief summary in connection 
with the accompanying view of this oldest Non- 
conformist seat of learning in the north of England. 

Rathmell is a small hamlet in the parish of 
Giggleswick, about 24 miles south-south-west of 
Settle, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. There,in 
1630, Richard Frankland was born. He received 
his early education at the grammar school of 
Giggleswick, and at the age of 17 matriculated in 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
in 1651, and M.A. in 1655. At the university one 
of his fellow-students was the celebrated Oliver 
Heywood, with whom he formed a lifelong friend- 
ship. For a few years he seems to have led an 
unsettled life, ministering for short periods at 
Hexham, Houghton-le-Spring, Lanchester (where 
he appears to have received Presbyterian ordina- 
tion), Ellinthorp, and Sedgefield. At length he was 
presented by Sir Arthur Haselrigg to the substantial 
benefice of Bishop’s Auckland. 

In 1657 Frankland was appointed to a tutorship 
in the college which Cromwell designed to establish 
at Durham, to the use of which “certain Church 
lands, the Castle, and some of the Cathedral 
Buildings” were appropriated. But the Restoration 
put an end to this incipient northern university, 
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and the Act of Uniformity terminated the tutor’s 
parochial ministry. Bishop Cosins was especially 
desirous to bring him to conformity, offering him a 
better benefice and a private conditional re-ordina- 
tion; but the offer was respectfully declined. He 
thereupon retired to his house at Rathmell, where 
he possessed a modest competency. To this period 
of his life may probably be referred a strange story 
told in one of the Thoresby MSS. in the British 
Museum. It is said that he was moved by an 
irresistible impulse to seek a personal interview 
with King Charles II; and, obtaining an intro- 
duction from the Karl of Manchester, said to him, 
“The eternal God, whose Iam and whom I serve, 
commands you to reform your life, your family,your 
kingdom, and the Church. If you do not, then are 
such judgements of God impending as will destroy 
both you and the kingdom.” Charles is said to 
have turned pale, and said “I will do what I can ; 
I thank you, sir.” ‘“ But,” says the MS., “he said 
and did not.” At the suggestion of his friend, Sir 
Thomas Liddell of Ravensworth Castle, Durham, 
Frankland now commenced a private academy in 
his own house at Rathmell. His first pupil was 
George Liddell, the son of Sir Thomas, who entered 
on 8th March, 1669/70. In four years he received 
15 pupils, of whom at least six became Noncon- 
formist ministers. During this time he was much 
harassed by legal proceedings, declared excom- 
municate, and at last compelled to leave his home. 
He accepted a call from a Christian society at 
Natland, about two miles south of Kendal, where 
~he remained about nine years. In this time he 
instructed 77 students. Meanwhile he preached 
regularly in his own house, and occasionally at 
Kendal and other places. It is probable, though 
not certain, that the old Presbyterian (now 
Unitarian) church at Kendal originated in these 
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ministrations ; it was certainly in existence four 
years after he left Natland. ; 

During his residence at Natland, Frankland took 
part in what is believed to have been the second 
ordination service held among English dissenters. 
The first had been held as far back as 28th October, 
1672 ; when Joseph Dawson, Samuel Angier, and 
John Jollie were privately ordained by Oliver 
Heywood and four other ministers, some Presby- 
terians and some Independents, in Mr. Eaton’s 
study in Deansgate, Manchester. Nearly six 
years later, on 8th July, 1678, at the house of 
Richard Mitchell, near Winterburn in Craven, 
Frankland, Heywood, and Jos. Dawson solemnly 
ordained John Issot, one of Frankland’s students, 
together with Messrs. Thorp and Darnton. Another 
ordination was solemnized in the same house in 
1680. 

At length, Kendal being a corporate town, the 
provisions of the Five Mile Act were utilized to 
drive Frankland from the neighbourhood. <Ac- 
cordingly, early in 1683, he removed to Calton in 
Craven, about seven miles south-east of Settle, 
and not far from Winterburn; where the dis- 
senting interest enjoyed the support of Mrs. 
Lambert, daughter-in-law of the old Parliamentary 
major-general of that name. Hither some of his 
pupils accompanied him, and their number was 
increased by four in the course of the summer. 
But for some unexplained reason three other 
removals took place within the next three years. 
The first was to Dawsonfield, near Crosthwaite, in 
Westmoreland, at no great distance from Natland ; 
the next to Hartleborough or Hallburrow, in 
Lancashire, the location of which is not indicated 
in the gazetteer. From May, 1684, to February, 
1684/5, nine students were entered ; but from that 
time to Michaelmas, 1686, not a single name 
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appears, suggesting that the academy was tem- 
porarily suspended. 

By this time Frankland apparently intended to 
return to his birthplace. It is not clear whether, 
with this view, he merely enlarged and improved 
his former dwelling, or whether the existing house 
was then first erected. What is certain is that over 
a window at the back of the house, not seen in the 
photograph, are the initials r®e (Richard and 
Elizabeth Frankland) and the date 1686. However, 
the projected return was postponed, and the 
academy was reconstituted at Attercliffe, about a 
mile east of Sheffield. There, from November, 
1686, to July, 1689, no fewer than 51 students were 
enrolled. ‘There, too, Frankland participated in 
the ordination of three of his students; Nathaniel 
Heywood, nephew of Oliver Heywood, on Ist June, 
1687, and A. Dawson and J. Aldred on 11th 
September, 1688. 

At length the Revolution and the Toleration 
Act opened a new era for Protestant dissenters, 
and in the summer of 1689 the academy and its 
tutor returned to Rathmell, to occupy the now 
venerable building that had lately been prepared 
for their. reception. There 147 students received 
training which fitted many of them for the 
Christian ministry and others for success in learned 
professions, the entries averaging 16 a year during 
the remainder of the tutor’s life. It is evident 
that in his tutorial labours Frankland must have 
had assistance, but on this point information is 
defective, and the only colleague of whom we have 
certain knowledge is his old pupil Mr. Issot. 

Notwithstanding the cessation of legal persecu- 
tion, Mr. Frankland was harassed by persistent 
hostility to the end of his days. The Whigs, with 
their projects of ‘‘Comprehension,” were in general 
as unwilling as the most uncompromising Tories 
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to accept Nonconformity as a permanent fact. 
Even liberal-minded prelates like Tillotson looked 
with disfavour.on dissenting academies; and, as 
they could not be destroyed, it was sought to 
cripple or discredit them by depriving them of their 
most reputed and capable tutors. All Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates had then, and for centuries 
before, been required to swear that they would not 
teach “as in a university’ without the sanction of 
the university authorities. This oath had been 
devised to prevent the setting up of a rival 
university, such as had once been attempted at 
Stamford. It was now alleged that no graduate of 
either of the national universities could teach the 
classics in a private or unauthorised academy 
without violating his. oath. On such pretences 
Frankland and other tutors were frequently 
molested. On one occasion he was cited to the 
bishop’s court and excommunicated for non- 
appearance; but Lord Wharton and Sir Thomas 
Rokeby brought the matter to the notice of King 
William, who ordered his absolution to be read in 
Giggleswick church. Some time afterwards Arch- 
bishop Sharp sent for him to Skipton, told him of 
many complaints laid against him, and talked 
largely about the wickedness of perpetuating 
schism. Frankland replied that the Protestant 
interest would be better served by repressing 
scandalous and disloyal clerics, and promoting 
agreement among good men, than by striving after 
uniformity. The prelate seems to have been 
impressed by Frankland’s arguments, and after- 
wards invited him to Bishopthorpe on a friendly 
visit, Still later, in 1697, proceedings against him 
in an ecclesiastical court’ were stopped, it is 
believed, by Sharp’s intervention. 

During these later years we read of two ordina- 
tions, conducted in the Presbyterian form at 
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Rathmell, whether publicly or otherwise is not 
stated. On 7th June, 1693, five students, Messrs. 
Anderton, J. Holland, Rothwell, J. Mitchell, and J. 
Dawson, were ordained by Frankland, Oliver 
Heywood, Mr. Carrington of Lancaster, and Mr. 
Puncheon of Rosendale. On 26th May, 1698, nine 
students were ordained, Messrs. John Jolly, John 
and James Taylor, J. Travis, J. Bowes, Isaac 
Worthington, T. Dickinson, J. Vaughs, and B. 
Peters, the officiating ministers being Frankland, 
Carrington, and J. Aldred of Monton. 

Frankland is described by Calamy as “not a 
very popular but a substantial preacher. A man 
of great moderation, very liberal to the poor, 
studious to promote the Gospel in all places, and 
good in all relations in life.” At Rathmell he had 
“‘a thriving congregation, whom he kept in peace 
by his candour and humility, gravity and piety, 
notwithstanding their different principles*; he was 
generally beloved, and exceedingly useful.” His 
only publication of which we have any knowledge 
is entitled Reflections ona Letter Writ by a Nameless 
Author to the Rev. Clergy of both Universities, and 
on his Bold Reflection on the Trinity. 4to.,8+54pp., 
London, 1697; preface by Oliver Heywood. It 
fully justifies the further praise of Calamy that he 
““was an eminent divine, and an acute meta- 
physician . . . very sagacious in discovering errors, 
and able in defending truth.” During the last 
year or two of his life he suffered much from a 
complication of bodily infirmities, and died Ist 
October, 1698. He was buried in the churchyard 
at Giggleswick. His funeral sermon was preached 
by his old pupil, John Chorlton of Manchester, from 
the concluding verses of Matthew’s Gospel. 

Weare fortunate in having two complete lists of 
Frankland’s pupils; one appended to a funeral 


* Probably some were Presbyterians and some Independents. 
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sermon preached for one of their number by Rev. 
E. Latham, M.D., in May, 1745; the other among 
the papers of Oliver Heywood, and printed in the 
third volume of his Autobiography, Diaries, etc., 
edited by J. Horsfall Turner, 1885. They differ 
considerably in the spelling of names, and slightly 
in dates of admission, but otherwise are in perfect 
agreement. From these, and the biographical 
notes compiled by Dr. Toulmin and R. Slate, we 
learn that the entire number was 303, of whom at 
least 14 were sons of ejected ministers, and no fewer 
than 110 became Congregational or Presbyterian 
ministers, about half-a-dozen, or less, of them sub- 
sequently conforming to the Established Church. 
Several of them became medical practitioners, and 
a few achieved distinction in other walks of life, 
notably John Kay, a lawyer, who compiled a once 
famous Abridgement of the Statutes. About 180 of 
them received their training wholly or in part at 
Rathmell, and of these all but 15 certainly in the 
building that still remains. On Frankland’s death 
the academy was discontinued. Of the students 
whose course was then unfinished, 13 were trans- 
ferred to the similar institution at Manchester 
under the presidency of John Chorlton ; others 
completed their education under Timothy Jollie 
at Attercliffe, and others elsewhere. 

It may be interesting to name the most dis- 
tinguished of Frankland’s students, those who 
were not at Rathmell being indicated thus jf. 


Thomas Whitaker, M.A., entered 6th July, 1670; 35 years 
minister at Leeds. 
Timothy Jollie, entered 27th August, 1673 ; pastor and tutor at 
Attercliffe. 
John Issot, entered 20th February,1673/4 ; Frankland’s assistant. 
tJoseph Boyse, entered 16th April, 1675; eminent Baptist 
minister in Dublin. 
+Peter Finch, entered 3rd May, 1678; pastor at Norwich ; almost 
the last survivorof Frankland’s students ; died 1754, aged 93. 
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tJeremiah Aldred, entered 18th June, 1680; friend of Matt. 
Henry, invited to succeed him at Chester. 

tT William Tong, entered 2nd March, 1680/1 ; friend and biographer 
of Matt. Henry. 

tNathaniel Priestley, entered 2nd February, 1681/2; first 
dissenting pastor in Halifax. 

tJohn Chorlton, entered 4th April, 1682 ; pastor and tutor at 
Manchester. 

tJohn Piggott, entered 21st January, 1686/7 ; first pastor of the 
Baptist church in Little Wild Street, London. 

John Ashe, entered 7th May, 1688; a laborious minister in the 
Peak. 

Thomas Dickinson, entered 3rd July, 1689, or 8th February, 
1691/2 ; successor of Oliver Heywood at Northowram. 

James Wood, entered 22nd April, 1691 ; minister of Chowbent. 
In 1715 he raised a company of irregular volunteers who 
did good service against the Pretender. 

Eli Dawson, entered 13th May, 1692; had six sons, all 
educated for the dissenting ministry, but four of them 
conformed, 

James Clegg, M.D., entered 26th February, 1695/6; eminent 
for his labours in Derbyshire. 

William Pendlebury, entered 7th January, 1696/7 ; many years 
pastor at Mill Hill, Leeds. 

John Evans, D.D., entered 26th May, 1697; minister at New 
Broad Street, London; author of The Christian Temper, 
collector of much material used by Neal in his History of the 
Puritans. 

Thomas Benyon, M.D., entered 22nd March, 1697/8; tutor at 
Shrewsbury. ; 

David Some, entered 4th July, 1698; distinguished pastor at 
Market Harborough. 


It only needs to be added, in conclusion, that 
Frankland’s house is now divided into several 
tenements, and that the portion towards the right 
hand side of the print has been considerably 
modernized. But the larger part of the building, 
towards the left, is, in the opinion of Mr. Brown— 
who lived above 30 years in the neighbourhood— 
not very unlike what it must have been when 
Frankland made it a centre of light and spiritual 
influence for the north of England. 


Undescribed Edition of a Work of Penry 


IR JOHN WILLIAMS, Bart., M.D., writes to 
S Rev. Alex. J. Grieve, M.A., B.D., the editor of 
Penry's Aequity, as follows :— 


PLAS LLANSTEPHAN, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, 
29th August, 1906. 
DEAR SIR, 

It may interest you to know of an edition 
of John Penri’s An Exhortation, etc., which is 
not mentioned in your “ BiblHographical List 
of the Writings of John Penry.” 

The copy of the Hxhortation which I had 
when you wrote to me is dated 1588 (so that it 
cannot be No. 2* in your list). It isalso paged 
1-65. It ends in the lower half of page 65, and 
is signed John Penri. It is followed by the 
following :—“To the Reader. I have read 
master D Somes booke,’ etc. On the title page 


is found the following :—“ There isin the ende 
something that was not in the former im- 
pression.” 


With regard to the edition which I bring 


* Note—‘‘2” in the list of editions in Sir John’s possession (dAequity, p. xiv, line 5 from 
bottom) seems to be an error for '*3.’ 
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to your notice now, the title page is the same 
as that of the above. Itisdated 1588. It ends, 
like the above, in the lower half of page 65, and 
is not signed here. Itis paged. Then follows 
on page 65, ‘ To the Ll. of the Counsel.” This 
ends in the middle of page 66 (?: MS. has 110) 
and is signed John Penri. 

Then follows “To the Reader. Master D 
Somes booke was published this day. I have 
read it,” etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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(Continued from Vol. Il., p. 229) 


HE following, on the prelatical side, should have been 
mentioned among the writers named in Vol. I., pp. 252-4 :— 
JoHN Hates of Eton, called the ‘“ ever-memorable” : 
born 1584, Greek Professor at Oxford, died 1656. Among 
his works are :— 

Przipcovit Samueli Dissertatio de Pace et Concordia Ecclesiae, per 
Iraeneum Philalethen. 8vo., 1628, reprinted 1630, and in English 
1653. In the Bodleian, &c. The English reprinted in the 
“ Phoenix ” Tracts, 1707-8. 

The Way towards the finding of a decision of the Chief Controversie 
debated concerning Church Government ; fol. 1641. In the Bodleian 
and elsewhere. 

A Tract concerning Schisme and Schismatiques, wherein 1s briefly 
discovered the original causes of all Schisme. 3 editions in 1642, and 
several times reprinted. Original edition in the Bodleian, reprint 
in Congregational Library and elsewhere. 

Golden Remains of the ever-memorable Mr. Fohn Hales of Eaton 
Colledge, &c. 4to., 1659, reprinted 1673 and 1688. Third editionin 
Congregational Library. 

SAMUEL How, said to have been a cobbler, was pastor of a 
Separatist congregation in Southwark. He is remembered as the 
author of :— 

The Sufficiency of the Spirit's Teaching, without Human Learning. 
1639. The copy in the Congregational Library is 4to., 8+30 pp. 
Fitth edition, n.d. 


The following were omitted by oversight in our last paper, 
Vol. IL., pp. 219-229. 

JOHN VIcARS (1582-1652), an ardent Presbyterian, was the 
author of : 

God in the Mount, or Englanad’s Remembrancer. 4to., 1641. In 
the Congregational Library and elsewhere. 


e 
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A Looking-Glasse for Malignants ; or God’s hand against God- 
haters. 4to.,4 + 40 pp. 1643. Inthe British Museum, Bodleian, 
and Congregational Library. 

The Picture of Independency, lively (yet lovingly) delineated. 4to., 
16 pp., 1644, in the British Museum. Second edition, 1645. In 
the Bodleian and Congregational Library. Reprinted by the 
Spencer Society, 1873. 

Letler to F. Goodwin, concerning Innocence and Truth triumphing, 
with a Letter to Mr. D.T. 4to., 8 pp., 1644. In the Bodleian and 
British Museum. 

A Looking-Glasse for Malignants : Second part. 4to., 1645. 

Fehovah Fireh: God in the Mount; or England’s Parliamentary 
Chronicle. 4to., 1644, In the Congregational Library. 

The Schismatic Sifted : or the Picture of Independency, Freshly and 
Fairly washt over again, 4to., 8 + 44 pp., 1646. In the Bodleian 
and British Museum. 

A Fust Correction and Enlargement of a Scandalous Bill of the 
Morality of the Malignant Clergie. 4to., 1647. In the Congrega- 
tional Library. 

Coleman Street Conclave visited: and that Grand Impostor the 
Schismaticks Cheater in Chief........ truly and duly discovered. 
Against John Goodwin. 4to., 12 + 40 pp., 1648. In the Bodleian 
aud British Museum. 


We have next a Congregationalist, J. SPENCER, nicknamed “the 
Coachman,” “the Horse-rubber,” &c. See Vol. I., pp. 417-18. 
To him we owe : 

A Short Treatise concerning the lawfulness of every man’s exercising 
his gift as God shall call him thereunto. 4to., 8 pp., 1641. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

The remainder are Prelatist. 

HERBERT THORNDIKE, a much esteemed champion of High 
Church pretensions ; died 1672. Among his most important works 
aLe: 

Of the Government of Churches, a Discourse pointing at the Primitive 
Form. i2mo., 1641. In the Bodleian, British Museum, and 
Congregational Library. 

A Discourse of the Right of the Churchina Christian State. 12mo., 
339 + 117 pp., 1649. In the Bodleian, Williams’s, and Con- 
gregational Library. 

Two Discourses. The one of the Primitive Government of Churches ; 
the other of the Service of God at the assembling of the Church. 8vo., 
1650. In Williams’s Library. 

G. AcLionBy. A Modest Advertisement concerning the present 
Controversie about Church Government, &c. 4to., 24 pp., 1641. A 
Reply to A. Henderson’s Unlawfulness and Danger of Limited 
Prelacie. Inthe Bodleian. . 

T. CookE. Epfiscopacy Asserted, as it now stands established in our 
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Church and Commonwealth. 4to., 1641. This we know only by the 
title. 

Sir Rost. Cotton. A Treatise against Recusants, in defence of 
the Oath of Allegiance. 4to., 1641. In the British Museum and 
Bodleian. 

R. Harris. Concio ad Clerum. Oxoniae jaindudum habita, dein 
posthabita, et repudiata, nunc demum in lucem edita. 4to.,4 + 26pp., 
1641. Inthe Bodleian. Reprinted fol. 1653. 

E. Harris. A True Relation of a Company of Brownists, Separatists, 
and Non-Conformists in Monmouthshire in Wales, with the manner of 
their Doctrines, Christenings, Weddings, and Burials, &c. 4to., 8 pp., 
1641. Inthe British Museum. 

L. Womocke. Beaten Oyle for the Lamps of the Sanctuarte, or the 
great controversie concerning set Prayers, and our Liturgie examined. 
Ato., 74 pp., 1641. In the Bodleian, British Museum, and Con- 
gregational Library. 

The Examination of Tilenus before the Triers ; in order to his intended 
settlement as a Preacher in the Commonwealth of Utopia. 12m0o., 
30+284pp., 1658. In the Bodleian and Congregational Library. 
Reprint, 1719, in the British Museum and elsewhere. 


We proceed to the known writers who first appear in controversy 
in 1642, beginning with the foremost Presbyterian author, 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD (1600-1661); best remembered by the 352 
Religious Leiters which do not come within the scope of our review. 

A Peaceable and Temperate Plea for Pauls Presbytery in Scotland 
... Wherein . . . the Grounds of Separation and the Independencie of 
particular Congregations . . . are examined and tryed. 4to., 16+326pp., 
1642. In the Congregational Library and elsewhere. 

The Due Right of Presbyteries, or a Peaceable Plea for the Govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland. 4to., 18+468pp., 1644. This is 
chiefly against Congregationalism. In the Bodleian, British - 
Museum, and Congregational Library. 

The Divine Right of Church Government and Excommunication. 
4to., 28+656pp. ; with which is usually bound A Dispute touching 
Scandall and Christian Libertie. 4to.,104pp., 1646. Inthe Bodleian 
and British Museum. 

A Survey of the Spiritual Antichrist, opening the secrets of Familisme 
and Antinomianisme in the Antichristian Doctrine of fohn Saltmarsh 
and Will, Del... . and of Robert Town, Tob. Crisp, Denne, Eaton, 
and others, 4to.. 6+18+174+18pp., 1648. In the Bodleian, 
British Museum, and Congregational Library. 

Preeminence of the Election of Kings, or a Plea for the People’s Rights. 
4to., 40+468pp., 1648. We know of no original copy except at 
Harvard College. 

A Free Disputation against pretended Liberty of Conscience. to., 
22+412pp., 1649. In the British Museum, Bodleian, Williams’s 
and Congregational libraries. 
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A Survey of the Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline, penned by 
Mr. Thomas Hooker, &c. 4to., 8+522pp., 1658. In the Bodleian 
and British Museum. 

Examen Arminianismi, Recensilum et edituin a M Netheno. 8vo., 
761pp. Published posthumously at Utrecht, 1668. At Bowdoin 
College, Maine. We know of no accessible copy in England. 

Rutherford’s expository, practical and devotional works are 
sufficiently known and valued, and need not be here enumerated. 

W. CasrLe. The Fesuits undermining of Parliaments and 
Protestants, with their foolish phancy of a toleration, discovered and 
censured. 4to., 1642. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

R. CupwortH. The Union of Christ and the Church in a Shadow. 
4to., 2+ 35pp., 1642. In the Bodleian. Reprinted, 1743. 

A Discourse concerning the True Notion of the Lora’s Supper. 4to., 
4+74pp.,1642. Inthe Bodleian and British Museum. Reproduced 
in his True Intellectual System of the Universe. 

P. BAKEWELL. A Discourse tending to prove the Baptisme in, or 
under, the Defection of Antichrist to be the Ordinance of Fesus Christ ; 
as also That the Baptisme of Infants or Children is warrantable, and 
agreeable to the WordofGod. 4to.,8+32pp.,1642. Inthe Bodleian 
and British Museum. 

R. CoacHMAN. The Cry of a Stone ; or a Treatise shewing what is 
the right Matter, Forme, and Government of the Visible Church of 
Christ &c. 4to., 16+64pp., 1642. Partly against Brownists. In 
the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

W. Fenwick. Zion’s Rights and Babel’s Ruine; or the Church 
restored to her Primitive Lustre. 4to., 12+6opp., 1642. In the 
British Museum and Congregational Library. 

T. Harpie. Divi Arminit Mactatorum renata et renovata petitio ; 
or the Arminian Priests last petition for their former formalitie and 
ancient innovation both in Church and Cominonwealth. In verse. 
4to., 1642. In the British Museum. 

G. LaureNcE. Laurentius Lutherizans ; or the protestation of G.L. 
against certain calumniations asperged on him by the corrupt clergie 
and their lay proselytes &c. 4to., 1642. In the Bodleian, British 
Museum, and Congregational Library. 

Peplum Olivarit; or A Good Prince bewailed by a Good People. 
4to., 4+36pp., 1658. In the Congregational Library. 

T. Letcurorp. Plain Dealing ;.or Newes from New England. 
Several times reprinted, sometimes as New England’s Advice to Old 
England ; see 3 Mass. Hist. col. iii. 55-128, 1833. 

A. STREATER.. A Letter sent to My Lord Mayor and his venerable 
brethren by .... an honest believing Protestant. 4to., 2+6pp., 
1642. In the British Museum. Against some who said “that 
Separatist otherwise called Brownist was . . . . worse than Papist.” 

M. WatruHerus, Spongia Mosaica ; sive abstersis turpissimoriuit 
abusuuin, quibus praecipua Pentateucht Auraala depravant Fudaet, 
Anabaplistae, &c. 1642. In the Bodleian. 
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R. Overton. Articles of High Treason exhibited against Cheapside 
Cross, with the last will and testament of the said Crosse, and certain 
epitaphs upon her tomb. 4to., 1642. In the British Museum. 

An Arrow against all Tyrants and Tyranny. 4to., 20pp., 1646. 

An Appeale from the degenerate Representative Body the Commons of 
England assembled at Westminster, To the Body Represented, the free 
people in general Gc. 4to.. 2+38pp., 1647. Both in the Con- 
gregational Library. These tracts were written while the author 
was a prisoner in the Tower. He seems to have been a man of a 
similar type to Lilburne. 

SIMEON ASHE’s publications are mostly sermons. Noteworthy 
are 

A Support for the Sinking Heart : preached before Parliament. 1642. 

The Best Refuge for the Most Oppressed. 1642. 

Narrative of the Battle of Marston Moor [at which he was present]. 
1644. 

Funcral Sermon for Feremiah Whitaker. 1654. 

All these, and several other sermons, are in the Congregational 
Library. 

On the Prelatic side we have :— 

JEREMY TayLor. Of the Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy, by 
Divine institution, Apostolical tradition, and Catholike practice. 1642. 
Original edition in the Bodleian, repr. 1647, and in collected 
works. 

A Discourse concerning prayer extempore, or by pretence of the Spirit, 
in justification of authorized and set forins of Lyturgie &c. 4to., 1646. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. Reprint, 1647. Enlarged 
as An Apology for Authorized and set forins of Lilurgy. 4to., 1649. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Theologia Eklektike. A Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying ; 
shewing the Unreasonableness of prescribing to other men’s Faith, and 
the Iniquity of persecuting different opinions. 4to., 1647. In the 
Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational Library. Reprints, 
1817, 1837, and in collected works. 

A Discourse on Baptism, its Institutions, and Efficacy upon All 
Believers. 4to., 1652. In Williams’s Library. 

R. Watson. A Sermon touching Schisins, on Eph. 4: 2,3. 1642. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

G. SprnoLa. Rules to get... . or precepts for the extemporary 
sectaries which preach, and pray, etc. (The title is too filthy to quote 
in full, and is referred to only as a specimen of the controversial 
style favoured by the baser sort of prelatists.) 4to., 1642. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 


The following year, 1643, we meet with— 
D. FeaTLey, D.D., who had already distinguished himself in 


controversy against Arminianism and Roman Catholicism ; he now 
produced an 
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Answer to the Seven Articles exhibited against him to the Committee 
of Plundered Ministers by three Mechanic Brownists in Fuly 1643. 
4to., 12+3Ipp. ; reprinted the next year. In the British Museum. 

Sacra Nemesis ; the Levites Scourge eic. Episcopacy asserled. 4to., 
1644. In the Bodleian and Congregational Library. 

The Dippers Dipt, or the Anabaplists duckd and plungd over Head 
and Eares at a Disputation in Southwark &c. 4to.,18+227pp., 1644. 
In the British Museum. Second edition, 22+192pp., 1645, in the 
Bodleian ; sixth edition, 1651, in the Congregational Library. 

W. ScLaTeR. The Remedy of Schism, a Sermon on i Cor. Ir: 18, 
Ig. 4to., 1643. In the Bodleian. ; 

J. THEYER. Aerio-Mastix ; or a Vindication of the Apostolical and 
generally received Governinent of the Church of Christ by Bishops, 
against the Schismatic Aerians of our Time. 4to., 1643. Reprint, 
1661. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

TuHos. FULLER. A Sermon of Reformation, on Heb. ix. 10, at the 
Savoy 27 Fuly 1643. 4to. In the Bodleian and British Museum, 

Truth Maintained ; or positions delivered in a Sermon at the Savoy : 
since lraduced for dangerous ; now asserted for sound and safe. With 
several letters to clear the occasion of this book. 4to., 1643. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

Fuller’s numerous historical and expository works are sufficiently 
well known. 


On the Presbyterian side now first appear 

ADAM STEUART—the “mere A.S.” of Milton’s rebuke. Some 
Observations and Annotations upon the Apologeticall Narration &c. 
4to., 6+72pp., 1643 ; reprinted 1644. In the Bodleian and British 
Museum. 

Zerubbabel to Sanballat and Tobiah : or the First Part of the Duply 
to M. S. alias Two Brethren &c. 4to., 8+112pp., 1644; reprinted 
1645. In the British Museum and Congregational Library. 

The Second Part of the Duply to M. S. alias Two Brethren. Wherein 
are maintained the Kings, Parliaments, and all Civil Magistrates 
Authority about the Church .. . . witha Brief Epitome and Refutation 
of all the whole Independent government &c. 4to., 8+194pp., 1644. 
In the Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational Library. 

An Answer to a Libell Intituled ‘A coole conference between the 
cleered reformation and the apologeticall narration,’ brought together by 
a wel-wisher to both. 4to.,1644. Inthe Bodleian, British Museum, 
and Congregational Library. 

JoHN BrINSLEY, of Yarmouth (1600-1665). His devotional, 
mystical, and practical works were much valued. His controversial 
pieces are :— Ay 

The Sacred and Soveraigne Church remedie, or the primitive and 
apostolicall way of composing the ecclesiasticall Differences and 
establishing the Churches of Christ. 4to., 4+66pp., 1643; reprint, 
1645. In the British Museum, Bodleian and Williams’s Library. 
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The Doctrine and Practice of Paedo Baptisme asserted and vindicated. 
4to., 2+34pp., 1645. In the British Museum, Bodleian and 
Williams’s Library. ie 

The Arraignment of the present Schism of new Separation in Old 
England. Together with a serious recommendation of Church unity and 
Uniformity. 4to., 1646. In the British Museum, Bodleian, 
Williams’s and Congregational Library. 

An Antidote against the Poysonous Weeds of Heretical Blasphemie. 
4to., 6+52pp., 1650. we 

The Sacred Ordinance of Ordination by Imposition of the Hands of 
the Presbylery. 8vo., 4+94pp., 1656. Both in the Congregational 
Library. 

Ce Sepcwick. Haman’s Vanily, or a Sermon Displaying the 
birthless Issues of Church-Destroying Adversaries. 4to., 6+32pp., 
1643. In the Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational 
Library. 

The Nature and Danger of heresies, opened in a Sermon before the 

House of Commons (on Rev. xii: 15,16). 4to.,1647. Inthe British 
' Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

WILuIAM SE(D)GWicK. Scripture a Perfect Rule for Church-Govern- 
ment, a Sermon, 4to., 2+38pp., 1643. In the British Museum, 
Bodleian, &c. 

The Leaves of the Tree of Life for the Healing of the Nation. 4to., 
8+124pp., 1648. 

Fustice upon the Armie Remonstrance. 4to., 8+52pp., 1649. 

A Second View of the Armie Remonstrance. 4to.,4+36pp., 1649. 

Inquisition for the Blood of our Late Sovereign.t (This we have 
not seen ; it was published anonymously.) 

Animadversions on a Book entitled Inquisition for etc. 12mo., 
14+296pp., 1661, 

All these, except +, are in the Congregational Library. 

J. SattmarsH. A Peace but no Pactfication ; or an answer to that 
new designe of the oath of pacification and accommodation lately printed. 
4to., 1643. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Examinations ; or a Discovery of some Dangerous Positions delivered 
in a Sermon of Reformation preached .... by T. Fuller. qto., 1643. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Dawnings of Light, Wherein the true interest of Religion is 
opened in generall, and in particular in this Kingdom. 24mo., 
22+ 104pp., 1644; reprint, 1646. In the British Museum and 
Bodleian. 

Free Grace; or the Flowings of Christ’s Blood freely to Sinners. 
4to., 1645. Many editions in 12mo., tenth in 1700, In the Con- 
gregational Library, &c. 

A New Quaere at this time seriously to be considered . . . whether tt 
be fit to settle any church government hastily, 4to.,2+4pp., 1645. In 
the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. . 
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The Opening of Master Prynne’s New Book called A Vindication etc. 
4to., 6+39pp., 1645. In the Congregational Library. 

The Smoke in the Templé; wherein is a Design for Peace and 
Reconciliation of Believers... . With one argument for Liberty of 
Conscience &c. 4to., 164+32+70pp., 1646. In the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

Groanes for Liberly presented from the Presbyterian brethren, in some 
treatises called Sinectymnuus to Parliament in 1641, now awakened : 
. . . + Also some Quaeres for the better understanding of Mr. Edwards’ 
Gangraena. 4to., 10+32pp., 1646. In the British Museum, 
Bodleian, Williams’s and Congregational Library. 

An End of one Controversie ; being an answer to M1. Lay’s Light for 
Smoke, &c. 4to., 1646. In the British Museum and Congregational 
Library. 

Perfume against Novello-Maslix &c. 4to., 1646. In the British 
Museum. 

Reasons for Unitie, Peace, and Love, in answer to Mr. T. Edwards 
his Gangraena : With an answer (called Shadows flying Away) to a 
Book of Mr. Gataker &c. 4to.,4 +121 + 149 pp., 1646. In the 
British Museum, Williams’s, and the Congregational Library. 

The Divine Right of Presbytery, asserted by the present Assembly 
with Reasons Discussing this pretended Divine Right. 4to., 6+12 pp., 
1646. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational 
Library. 

Sparkles of Glory ; or Some Beams of the Morning Star. 16mo., 
1647. In the Congregational Library. 

CHARLES HERLE, of Winwick, already favourably known by 
Contemplations and Devotions on the Several Passages of the Blessed 
Saviour’s Death (1631), now entered the field of controversy with 

The Independency on Scriptures of the Independency of Churches. 
4to., 6+44pp., 1643. In the British Museum, Bodleian, Williams’s, 
and Congregational libraries. 

He subsequently issued a practical work entitled Wisdom’s Tripos 
3 in Three Treatises, 12mo., 1655, which passed through 
several editions. 

The next three cannot be claimed either as distinctly Presbyterian 
or Independent :— 

Joun Waite. The First Century of Scandalous Malignant Priests 
Made and admitted into Benefices by the Prelates &c. Printed by 
order of Parliament ; but so frightful are its exposures of clerical 
immorality that it would be impossible to republish it without 
expurgation. 4to., 8+52pp., 1643. In the Bodleian, British 
Museum, and Congregational Library. 

PETER SMART. Canterburies Crueltie conworking with his Prelatical 
brethren in the persecution of Peter Smart and others for withstanding 
their superstilious proceedings of innovation into the Church, etc. With 


E 
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a short treatise on Altars, Altar-furniture, Altar-cringing, &c. 4to., 
1643. Inthe Bodleian. 

THomas BAKEWELL; minister at Burton-on-Trent. A Short 
View of the Antinomian Errors, wilh a Briefe and Plaine Answer 
thereto. 4to.,4+35pp., 1643. 

A Faithful Message sent after the Antinomians. 4to., 4+38pp., 
1644. 

The Antinomians’ Christ Confounded and the Lora’s Christ Exalted. 
4to., 4+67pp., 1644. : ie: 

A Confutation of the Anabaptists and all others who affect not Civil 
Government. Unpaged. 86pp., about 1645. 

All in the Congregational Library. 


Among the champions of Congregationalism who now come into 
prominence the foremost is JOHN Owen, D.D., 1616-1683, “ the 
prince of Puritan theologians.” Of his numerous works, occupying 
28 large 8vo. vols., we need only notice :— 

The Duty of Pastors and People Distinguished . . . together 
with the several wayes of extraordinary calling to the office of publike 
teaching. 4to.,1643,in the British Museum ; 1644, in the Bodleian ; 
1649, in the Congregational Library. 

A Short Defensative about Church Government, with a countrey essay 
&c. 4to., 38pp., 1646. In the British Museum. 

Eshcol; a cluster of the Fruit of Canaan . . . or Rules of 
direction for the walking of the Saints in Fellowship according to the 
order of the Gospel. 4to., 1648, in the British Museum. Second 
edition, 1655 ; third edition, 1684; and often since. 

A Fast Sermon, 31 Fany. [after the execution of King Charles] 
on Fer. vv. 19, 20 ; with a Discourse about Toleration. 4to., 1649. In 
the Bodleian. 

Of Schisme. The True Nature of it Discovered and Considered with 
Reference to the present Differences in Religion. 16mo., 1657. In the 
British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 

A Review of the true nature of Schisme, with a Vindication of the 
Congregational Churches in England from the imputation thereof &c. 
16mo., 64+ 182pp., 1657. In the British Museum, Bodleian, and 
Williams’s Library. , 

A Defence of Mr. Fohn Cotton from the Imputation of Selfe- 
contradiction charged on him by Mr. D. Cawdrey ; written by himsel fe 
not long before his death. Whereunto is prefixed an Answer to a late 
Treatise of the said Mr. C[awdrey] about the Nature of Schisme. 4to. 
BOE BP3ED 1058. In the Bodleian, British Museum, Williams’s, 
etc. 

An Essay toward Setllement on a Sure Foundation ; being an Humble 
Testimony for God in this Perilous Time. Broadsheet, 1659. In the 
British Museum, [This is not in Owen’s collected works: it is 
understood to have been by “J.O. and others.” 


Two Questions concerning the Power of the Supreme M agistrate about 
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Religion and the worship of God, with one about Tithes . . . Re 
solved. 1659. In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

A Discourse concerning Liturgies, and their Imposition. 4to., 1662. 
In the Bodleian and British Museum. 

A Brief Instruction in the Worship of God, and Discipline of the 
Churches of the New Testament; by way of question and answer. 
t2mo., 1667. In the British Museum and Congregational Library. 

ee Letter concerning the Maiter of the present Excommunications. 
1667. 

Indulgence and Toleration Considered, in a Letter to a Person of 
Honour. With a Peace Offering &c. 4to., 31+37pp., 1667. In the 
Bodleian, British Museum, Williams’s, etc. 

Truth and Innocence Vindicaled: in a Survey of a Discourse [S. 
Parker’s] concerning Ecclesiastical Polity. 8vo., 2+410pp., 1669 ; 
reprint, 1670. In the Bodleian, Williams’s, and Congregational 
Library. 

The State of the Kingdom with respect to the present Bill against 
Conventicles. 1670. 

The Ground and Reasons on which Protestant Dissenters desire their 
Liberty. 1670. 

The Case of Present Dislresses on Nonconformists Examined &c. 1670. 
We have no knowledge as to the whereabouts of original editions 
of these tracts. 

A Word of Advice to the Cilizens of London. 1673. 

A Brief Vindication of the Nonconformuists from the Charge of Schism, 
as it was managed against them in a Sermon by Dr. Stillingfleet. 4to., 
1680. In many libraries. 

An Answer to the ‘ Unreasonableness of Separation’ ; and a Defence 
of the Vindication of the Nonconformists from the Guilt of Schism. 

to., 1681. 
; An Enquiry into the Original, Nature, Institution, Power, Order, and 
Communion of Evangelical Churches. 4to., 1681. In many libraries. 

The True Nature of a Gospel Church and its Government.  4to., 
20+268pp. Sequel to the foregoing. Posthumous, 1689. In many 
libraries. 

An Answer unlo Two Questions ; with Twelve Arguments against any 
Conformity of Worship not of Divine Institution. Posthumous; with 
a collection of Owen’s sermons in two volumes, 8vo., 1720. 

A Discourse concerning the Administration of Church Censures. 
No earlier copy known than the folio collection of sermons, etc. 
1721. 

RICHARD MATHER, of Dorchester, New England. Church 
Government and Church Covenant Discussed, in an Answer of the 
Elders of the severall churches in N.E. to two and thirly Questions &c. 
4to., 4+78+2+84pp., 1643; but written four yearsearlier. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

A Modest and Brotherly Answer to Mr. C. Herle his Book against 
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the Independency of Churches &c. 4to., 4+58pp., 1644.* In the 
Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational Library. 

A Reply to Mr. Rutherford ; or a Defence of the Answer to Rev. Mr. 
Herles Book against the Independency of Churches. 4to., 12+119pp., 
1647. In the Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational 
Library. 

An Heartmelling Exhortaltion, together with a Cordial Consolation 
presented in a letter from New England to their dear countreymen of 
Lancashire. 12mo., 2+84+6pp., 1650. Inthe Bodleian. Of this, 
as also of * above, R. Mather is joint author with W. Tompson. 

A Farewell Exhortation to the Church and People of Dorchester, in 
New England, 4to.,4+28pp., 1657. The only copies we know of 
- are in American libraries. 

A Defence of the Answer and Arguments of the Synod met at Boston 
in the year 1662, Concerning the subject of Baptism and the Convocalion 
of Churches &c. 4to., 2+46+102pp., 1664. KR. Mather and J. 
Mitchell joint authors. In the British Museum. 


RoGER WILLIAMS—founder of the colony of Rhode Island. His 
first publication of importance was A Key into the Language of 
America ; or An help to the Language of the Natives of that part of 
America called New England. Together with briefe Observations of 
the Customes, Manners, and Worships, &c., of the aforesaid Natives. On 
all which are added Spirituall Observations. 12mo0., 16+197+3pp., 
1643. In the Bodleian and British Museum. Reprinted in the 
Massachusetts Historical Collection, 1794; and by other American 
historical societies. 

Of the name Heathen &c. A publication (1643) under this title is 
quoted by Baylie, but no copy is known to exist. 

The Bloudy Tenent [sic] of Persecution, for cause of Conscience, 
discussed, in a Conference between Truth and Peace. 4to.,24+248pp., 
1644. In the British Museum, Bodleian, Congregational Library, 
etc. Reprinted, 1848, by the Hanserd Knollys Society. 

Queries of highest Consideration, proposed to Mr. T. Goodwin, P. Nye, 
W. Bridges, ¥. Burroughs, S. Sympson, and to the Commissioners of the 
Gen. Asseinbly (so called) of the Church of Scotland. 4to., 14pp., 1644. 
In the British Museum. An American reprint, 1867. 

A Paraenelick, or Humble Address to the Parliament and Assembly 
Sor (not loose but) Christian Libertie. 4to.,2+14pp.,1644. Author- 
ship disputed. ‘The only known copy is in a private collection in 
America. 

The Fourth Paper, Presented by Maior Butler to the Honourable 
Committee of Parliament, for the Propagating the Gospel of Christ 
Fesus, elc. Also a Letter from Mr. Goad to Maj. Butler upon occasion 
of the said Paper and Proposals. Together with a Testimony to the 
said Fourth Paper, by way of Explanation upon the Four Proposals of 
it, by R.W. 4to.. 5+23pp., 1652. In a private collection in 
America. 
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The Hireling Ministry None of Christ's, or a Discourse touching the 
Propagating the Gospel of Fesus Christ, etc. 4to., 8+36pp., 1652. In 
the British Museum, Congregational, and several American 
libraries. 

George Fox Digg’d out of his Burrowes ; or an offer of Disputation 
on I4 Proposals made... . untoG.F. .... by R.W.; as also how 
(G.F. slily departing) the Disputation went on... . three days at 
Newport etc. 4to., 58+10+503pp., 1676. In the British Museum 
and several American libraries. An American reprint, 1872. 


A few anonymous publications of the year 1643 :— 

A Letler of many Ministers in Old England, requesting The judge- 
ment of their Reverend Brethren in New England concerning Nine 
Positions, written Anno 1637. Together with their Answer thereunto 
returned, Anno 1639. And the Reply made by F. Ball unto the said 
Answer and sent over.unto them, Anno 1640. Now published... . 
by Simeon Ash and William Rathband. 4to., 12+9opp., 1643. In 
the British Museum, Bodleian, and Congregational Library. 
Another edition was printed with the title A Tryall of the New 
Church Way in New England and in Old. 

A New Discovery of Old Pontificall Practises for the Maintenance of 
the Prelates authority and Hierarchy. Evinced by their Tyrannicall 
persecution of that Rev. learned, pious, and worthy minister of Fesus 
Christ, Mr. Fohn Udall, in the raigne of Queene Elizabeth &c. 4to., 
8+44pp., 1643. Inthe British Museum and Bodleian. 

The Bramble Berry ; or A briefe discourse... . wherein is... . 
resolved these three maine Questions .... 1 Whether the Congregational 
Assemblies in England be true Churches of Fesus Christ . . . 2 Whether 
it be lawfull to participate at the . . . . Lord’s Supper among carnall 
and prophane men: 3 Whether the admilting of ungodly men to the 
Table of the Lord be sufficient Warrant for Ministers to desist the 
publike administration etc. By W.L. 4to.. 6+54+4pp., 1643. In 
the Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational Library. 

A quaere concerning the Church covenant practised in the Separate 
Congregations sent with a letter thereto annexed Gc. 4to., 1643. In 
the Bodleian. 

Satisfaction concerning Mixt Communion, in answer to the doubis of 
some, who abstain from the Sacrament of the Lords Supper because 
Wicked persons are present. 4to., 1643. In the British Museum. 

Satisfaction concerning Mixt Communion Unsalisfactory, or some 
short Animadversions upon [the above]. 4to.,2+14pp., 1643. In 
the Bodleian and British Museum. 

Certaine Considerations to dissuade men from further gathering of 
Churches in this present juncture of time, subscribed by diverse Divines 
of the Assembly etc. 4to., 8pp., 1643. In the Bodleian and British 
Museum. 

An Apologeticall Narration, Humbly Submitted to the Hon. Houses 
of Parliament. [The authors are T. Goodwin, Ph. Nye, W. Bridges, 
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S. Simpson, and Jer. Burroughs.] 4to., 4+32pp., 1643. In the 
Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational Library. 

Liberty of Conscience, or the sole means to obtain Peace and Truth, 
not onely reconciling His Majesty with His subjects, but all Christian 
Slates and Princes to one another. 4to., (n.pl.), 1643. In the 
Bodleian, British Museum, and Congregational Library. 

The Clergyes Bill of Complaints... . against Brownisls, Ana- 
baptists, and other Schismaticks. 4to., 1643. In the Bodleian. 

Automachia ; or the selfecontradiction of some that contend about 
Church Government ; dialogue-wise . ... between religion, reason, 
prejudice, and partiality. By Irenaeus Philalethes. 1643. In the 
Bodleian and British Museum. 

Prosphonesis Classium et Ecclesiarum Zelandicarum ad Ecclesias 
Anglicanas intestino bello perturbatas. 4to., 16pp., 1643. In the 
Bodleian. 

A Remonstrance presented to the high and mighty Lords the States of 
Zealand, by the Deputies of the foure Classes of Zealand, concerning the 
welfare of the Church of England. Sent over by Walter Strickland, 
Esqr. 4to., 1643. In the Bodleian. 

New England’s First Fruits ; In Respect, First of the Indians. 2. Of 
the progresse of Learning in the Colledge at Cambridge. ato., 
2+26+1pp., 1643. In the British Museum. Reprinted in Mass. 
Hist. Coll. 1792 ; and again in New York, 1865. 


Curious Relic of Early Wiltshire Nonconformity 


HE first Nonconformist meeting-place at 
T Westbury was a barn, situated at the west 
end of the town, which was fitted up with 
galleries and seats. It wasalready used for public 
worship when, on 26th March, 1693, it was leased 
to the church. The price was £40, with a rent of 
£2 per annum, the church to keep the floor and 
thatch in repair. Hither party might terminate 
the lease on payment of £6 as compensation, the 
church having the right to remove the internal 
fittings. 

On 18th July, 1711, this barn was burned to the 
ground by a Sacheverell mob. About 1900, the 
road being widened, a bank of soil was cut down ; 
whereupon a line of charred wood became visible, 
the pathway to the meeting-house door was laid 
bare, and part of the flooring was discovered. This 
is of “lime-grist,’ about 14 inch thick. A 
fragment of it has been preserved by J. Scamell, 
Esq., by whom the above particulars are com- 
municated. 
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